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Harry Manning, 
Chief Officer, 
who as a result of his 
heroism was appointed 
Acting Captain, 
«§. S. America” 





a 





“iota - Authorities at- 


i * tribute the enor- 
mous increase in Cigarette 
smoking to the improve- 
ment in the process of Ciga- 
rette manufacture by the ap- 
plication of heat. It is true 
that during the year 1928, 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
showed a greater increase 
thanallotherCigarettes com- 
bined. This confirms in no tc 
uncertain terms the public’s 


confidence in the superiority 
of Lucky Strike. 
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. HEN I climbed aboard the ‘America’ after those cold, strenuous hours 
getting the men off the freighter ‘Florida,’ there was nothing I wanted so 
much as a Lucky —‘By George,’ it tasted wonderful! A Lucky is always 
refreshing. My tense nerves relaxed, my aching throat was soothed and the whole 
thrilling adventure just seemed a part of the day’s work. As time goes by, and 
I look back to that memorable night, I’ll always remember the wonderful taste 
of that welcome Lucky. As I-went around to visit the men we'd rescued, I 
found many of them enjoying Luckies, too. We really couldn’t wait to get 
back to our ship and ‘Luckies.’ As an actual fact in returning to the ‘America’ 
I noticed one of our men rowing with one hand and lighting a ‘Lucky’ with 
the other. There’s no flavor to equal toasted tobaccos, and I always prefer 
Lucky Strikes. There’s wisdom in the saying: ‘Reach for a Lucky instead of 
a sweet.” It helps a man to keep physically fit and we who follow the sea 
must always be prepared for any emergency.” 


eet: ' “REACH 
*The man men- =. 
tioned by Chief ig Si, Wfann-F FOR A 


Officer Man- < 4% Harry Manning, Sa LUCKY 
ning was Boat-'4 293g Chief Officer, who as a result of his heroism INSTEAD 
swain’s Mate i¢ was appointed Acting Captain, ~ OFA 
A 1 oys A. © % P\ **S. S. America” SWEET.” 
Wilson. \ 4 © 1929, The American Tobacco Co : 

} : : Manufacturers 
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What a funny way to escape 


And for a SORE THROAT 


—of course 


Listerine built its reputation on 
its ability to quickly check sore 
throat which is also caused by 
germs. At the first symptom of 
trouble, gargle with it full 
strength.. Repeat the treatment 
frequently. 


a cold! 


VOID a cold by rinsing the 
hands with full strength 
Listerine? 

Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
But there’s nothing strange 
about it. Just common sense, 
as any doctor will tell you. 


The live germs of conta- 
gious cold (the serious kind) 
are usually borne to the 
mouth on food carried by 
germ-laden hands. 


The usual washing with 
soap and water is not enough 
to remove or destroy them. 
So physicians urge the use of 
a safe, but powerful, antisep- 
tic to attack the germs before 
they reach the throat. 


What could be better for 
this purpose than clean, sooth- 
ing Listerine—and so power- 
ful, when used full strength, 
that it kills even the virulent 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
germs in 15 seconds? 

It is not necessary to use a 
large amount of Listerine. 
Just enough to wet the hands. 
A wise precaution for every- 
one—and especially for moth- 
ers preparing children’s food. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men} who’ve 
found the perfect shave—the 
cool shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
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WHEN FLEDGLINGS FLY 


You’vE seen, perhaps, the robins push- 
ing fledglings from their nest in spring 
... the flurry of feathers, the frenzied 
teeterings, the terrified chatter, and 
then erratic swoops to fearful landings 
on some leafy shrub. . . . You've seen 
them later in the summer when you’ve 
become aware suddenly of a new beauty 
in the plump young robins singing 
lustily upon the lawn. . . . 

If the Spirit of Conquest that 
launched the fledglings out into the 
world had ever faltered in courage or 
instinctive resourcefulness, you'd never 
hear the flute-like song of robins against 
the locusts’ rasping violins. 

Fledgling man is today launching 
himself into a new world of space. We 
can as yet see only the daring flights of 
those who lead the way across the skies. 
But who can say what argosies will sail 
along the paths where they first winged 
their way? Were it not for the am- 
bitious urge in the hearts of brave men, 


we would never see the conquest of the 
sky . . . we would never lift our faces 
from the brown still earth! 

Were it not for bold hearts and quick, 
shrewd resourcefulness, we would have 
no skyscrapers reaching to the stars, no 
lacy bridges high over hungry floods, 
no tunnels through the darkness of the 
earth and rock below us, no roads of 
stone and steel, no webs of wire to guide 
the fluent lightning to our needs. . . . 

In the life and growth of civilization, 
courage and quick, shrewd resourceful- 
ness are the weapons of men, of busi- 
nesses, and of communities, that achieve 
success. Even dollars and opportunities 
are but fledglings that must be launched 
with confidence and courage into a 
hostile world, sustained by everlasting 
energy and resourcefulness. 

Who then are the courageous 
pioneers of today in our population of 
120,000,000? Are not the greatest of 
them the men who dare to launch and 


fly our winged ships of the air? Are 
they not the men who build the flying- 
fields, nests for these giant birds, upon 
the ragged fringes of blind and torpid 
cities? Are they not the captains of 
industry, of commerce, of transporta- 
tion who are showing civilization safe 
ways across the free sky? 

The services of airplanes are multi- 
plying astonishingly. Progress, mea- 
sured by months, has been breathlessly 
rapid. Already it is becoming imprac- 
ticable to make forecasts, for stupen- 
dous accomplishments outdistance them. 
Our own tri-motored planes, in our 
own service have already carried well 
over six million pounds of freight; and 
the same kind of planes, operated by 
The Stout Air Services from the Ford 
Field at Detroit, have carried over sixty 
thousand passengers! 

Those of us rising with the Dawn 
have already seen Winged Victory in 
the skies! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Will You be farther ahead 3 years from today? 


R will you have lagged behind? These 

questions are not asked idly, for we offer 

ou opportunity, and assistance in securing a 

Sener education. Columbia University unhesi- 

tatingly asks such questions to stimulate 

thought and action, and to urge well directed 
study upon all intelligent people. 


Every one moves ahead or drops behind. 
Study never ends; learning never stops; mental 
training should be carried on throughout a 
vigorous, abundant life. 


Every year more people study at home in 
their leisure time. Increased earning capacity 
is the objective that many are attaining. But 
whether the attainment be greater efficiency 
in business, or a more interesting social life, 
or the real joy of developing a more intelligent 
point of view, the studies that lead to these 
attainments are available, wherever one lives, 
through Columbia Home Study Courses. The 
range of subjects is wide. 


1] 



























COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History Classics 

American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic 
Astronomy English 

Banki Various Languages 
Biblical: Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany ting 

Boy Scouting Drama 

Business Administration Drawing and Painting 
Business English nomics 

Business Law Economic Geography 


Business Mathematics English 





English Literature 


Magazine Article Writing 


Essay Writing Marketing 

European History Mathematics 

Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
Fren Philosophy 

Geometry Photoplay Composition 
German Physics 

Government Psychology 

Grammar ychology in Business 
Greek Public Speaking 
Harmony Religion 

History Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Latin Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 























N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
I education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While ail basic material essen- 


tial to the full understanding of each subject- 


is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University mone: staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
youreducational interests ourinstructorsmay be 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, because additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 
pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of High 
School study. This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not undertake class 
room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request. 























7 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study De artment, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia 
Home Study Courses, I am interested in the following subject: 


vicnccaserssncenens 





niversity 
W. W. 3-29 


seseeeeeeeeee evee 













Name.. eeeee ®eceeeeeeCeeeeeeCSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeereeene Cee eves eeeeeee eee” 


Street and PRN cicccumninonccnbandeneséuse e@eeeeereveee eeeeeeecseseetseeeoeee® 


Pe eeeeeee Occupation eereeeece °° * Sons 
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FIRST 


in Production of FURNITURE 


West of the 
MISSISSIPPI 











INDUSTRIAL 
Los ANGELES 


County 





THE INDUSTRIAL COUNTY 


OMES make the Nation’s industries. Furniture 

sales mean substantial home buyers. Not only is 

the immense concentrated market of Southern Cali- 

fornia responsible for western leadership of Los An- 

New manufacturers geles furniture manufacturers but quick and economi- 


will find these advan- 


tages in Los Angeles cal distribution brings the vast Western States market 
‘ounty:—Good factory 


sites—Low buildingcosts to them. The same elements that have given western 


—C o * a o 
Pine “ote predominance to furniture manufacturers in Los An- 


Largest trated ; : e 
a geles County, can and will bring development to man. 
—Cheap varied raw ufacturers in other lines. 


materials — Strategic 
ion for export—and For more specific information kindly address 


Sarna siete INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 











OT pecgeovel in the Lit- 
erary Guild has now be- 
come irresistible. Besides the 
economy, besides the service, be- 
sides convenience and prestige 
and all the other advantages of 
free membership—NOW your 
complete satisfaction is guaran- 
teed. 


How can you avoid joining an 
organization which offers you so 
much for so little? How can you 
delay your subscription when you 
know from past performance 
that the Guild book is always in- 
teresting in content and distinct- 
ive in appearance; that you re- 
ceive it without shopping bother, 
at a tremendous cash saving, and 
NOW that this amazing new 
privilege makes disappointment 
impossible. 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 70-W.W., N. Y.C. 
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The NEW GUILD Plan is 


AN ANTHOLOGY 0 
WORLD POETRY 


The Literary Guild has been 
publishing best sellers like those 
pictured here and sending them 
to its members at a remarkable 
cash saving for nearly two years. 
In that time the organization has 
grown from an idea to a flourish- 
ing institution of 70,000 enthusi- 
astic members. Once every month 
they receive a new book of the 
most unusual and entertaining 
nature that can be found, chosen 
for them from thousands of man- 
uscripts by Carl Van Doren and 
an eminent Editorial Board. It 
is issued to Guild members simul- 
taneously with a regular trade 
edition which is on sale through 
the regular channels at the trade 
publisher’s list price. 


Send for 
Wings 
FREE! 


le eee ele ie | 


Tue Lirerary Guixp, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 70-W.W., New York City 
Please send me full particulars of the Literary 


No 


Guild plan and your new booklet, WINGS. 


obligation to me, of course. 


MEMBERSHIPS ARE FREE: 


Membership in The Literary 
Guild is absolutely free. Your 
subscription fee is the only ex- 
pense and it is much less than the 
total retail price of the books you 
receive. 


No economy is exercised in the 
manufacture of Guild books. 
They are always well bound with 
the best of cloth—always as 
good as, sometimes better than, 
the regular trade edition. Guild 
members not only receive their 
special editions of these titles as 
soon as the trade receives the 
ordinary edition, but by subscrib- 
ing for twelve Guild selections 
they realize a cash saving that 
can be had through NO OTHER 
METHOD OF BOOKBUY- 
ING! 


Now you cannot lose! You 
cannot be dissatisfied. An Ex- 
change Privilege has been added 
to the famous Guild plan. 


Rush the coupon at once for 
your copy of the new booklet, 
WINGS, which describes the 
NEW Guild plan fully. Or, if 
you prefer, your bookseller will 
explain the Guild plan to you. 
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Wuvcat Lows z Pliers Cog 


Ger Yor Pacts Fron Nleesors 


Clear vision comes from clear thinking; clear thinking can come only from accurate knowledge and 


accurate information. 
of decision and action. 
concise, authoritative. 
present day. 
to be a leader among men. 


Nelson’s NEVER Grows Old 


Clear thinking based upon dependable facts marks the successful man—the man 

Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is a Complete Reference Library, accurate, 
It covers the whole field of knowledge from the dawn of civilization to the 
Fifteen minutes a day with Nelson’s will enable you to think clearly, to decide promptly, 





Every subject on which man would be informed is changing constantly. 


is of current issue—a topic of today. 


thing. The information which is obsolete is worse than none at all. 


All Encyclopaedias except Nelson’s are 


Nine times out of ten, the information you want 


deficient in this important and essential 


You do not use a City Directory that is two years old. 


Why use an Encyclopaedia that is five or ten years old? Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S receive their re- 


newal pages—250 pages or more—between 500 and 700 pages each year. 
keep NELSON’S perpetually accurate and down to date. 


of the world’s progress. 


These include over 2,000 changes each year which 
Reading them as they come in is a liberal education in the march 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Why Pay for Old, Obso- 
lete Bound Volumes? 


By the time an encyclopaedia 
composed of permanently bound 
volumes is delivered to you, it is 
anywhere from three to five 
years out of date! And trying 
to bring it up to date by issuing 
supplementary volumes now and 
then is simply a makeshift, and 
a confusing one. The reader, 
struggling through several vol- 
umes and supplements, finds an 
uncorrelated mass of material 
and conflicting statements from 


+ Perpetual Loose-Leaf |+ + 


“ENCYCLOPAEDIA * 





which he must disentangle, as 
best he may, the information he 
requires. This old cumbersome 
method has given so much dis- 
satisfaction that frequently two 
volumes are bound in one, but 
this only adds to the complexity. 
Why pay for a large percentage 
of out of date misinformation? 
The New Way—Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia — with no 
dead wood, brought up to date 
every six months—saves you 
money, time, patience. Jt is the 
only really new and up-to-date 
Encyclopaedia obtainable at any 
price. 


Get lt NOW—Pay Later! 
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&Research Bureau for Special Information 





formation. 


FREE Educational Reading Courses 
A Reader’s guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, including 7 
thirty-three courses on as many subjects—from Aeronautics to / 
Zoology—is furnished without cost to all subscribers. These 
courses are declared by educational authorities to be equal to a / 
college course in each of these departments. 


FREE Research Library Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- / 
FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every 4 _ 
purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in f/f Name............ 
this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt on any # 

subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the 7 Address 
Positive assurance that you will promptly receive 7 

the latest obtainable and most dependable in- / City 









-how by 
Nelson’s 


Guide Free. 


(Adv. Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 





/ 
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Index Volume a Key to 


Hidden Treasures 

This wonderful new Index of 900 
pages—more than 200,000 references 
immensely increases the value of the 
Encyclopaedia. Were each subject 
contained in NELSON’S treated under 
a separate heading the work would ex- 
pand to fifty or seventy-five volumes. 
The Index, by listing all these head- 
ings within a single volume, makes 
available a mass of information other- 
wise scattered through the twelve vol- 
umes. It is the Key which unlocks 
thousands of hidden treasures in 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 








FREE: A Handsome 
Combination Bookcase 
and Book Table 


We will send you the details of our 
new special offer through which 
you may obtain, without additional 
cost, a magnificent bookcase and 
book table, which is of course far 
more handsome than the _ very 
greatly reduced picture herewith 
can give a real indication of. Sign 
and send the coupon today. 











Thomas Nelson & Sons 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


(Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 


Publishers for 130 Years 


Please mail me your portfolio of sample pages 
and full information about the FREE bookcase, and 


the budget easy payment plan I can own 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with 


Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service 
i Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s 
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mysteries 
author 


| DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
| Dept wai.13Garden City, N. Y. 


| I will test Edgar Wallace for entertainment 

| value. Send the four books at once. I will 
either remit $4.90 in full payment or return 
the set to you within a week. 
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| You'll Want to Keep 





This New Book 


Beside Your Dictionary 


OUR DICTIONARY tells you what words mean and 
how to spell them, but it gives you little or no help 
on the constant problem of how to use and arrange 
words correctly and most effectively—that is not its 
purpose. If you have an adequate grammar alongside 
your dictionary you can make sure that you are correct. 


Here for the first time is such a grammar. Not the 
child’s elementary collection of dry rules of our school 
days but a new kind of grammar that meets adult needs 
both in business and social life-—a book for today. 


A College Grammar 





by MASON LONG, Associate Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania State College 


WE all want to talk clearly, logically, 

forcefully. We want to avoid those 
mistakes which are so easy to make but 
which give the impression of either 
carelessness or ignorance. In writing, 
particularly, all of us properly feel 
embarrassed when our errors in gram- 
mar are pointed out to us. 


A Grammar Such As 
You Have Never Before Seen 


This practical volume will help you to 
understand and apply the principles 
that govern modern correct use of our 
language according to the latest 
accepted standards. Much of the ma- 
terial has never before appeared in a 
volume of this nature and many im- 
portant principles are given in a new 
and more easily comprehended form. 
You will find authoritative information 
on the many new usages which have 
grown up in recent years and are now 
accepted as correct. 

Every point in A College Grammar 
is illustrated by specific examples. 
These examples are more numerous, 
more varied, and more helpful by far 
than in any other books of this kind— 


Examine It Without Advance P ayment 


[‘ you will fill in the form at the right and mail it to us, a | 

copy of this 323-page book will be sent you postpaid | 

for examination. Within five days after getting it, you 

may either remit $3.25 ($3.00 plus 25 cents to cover | Name... 
| 


shipping), or return the book. 


Sent for 5 days’ examination—fill in and mail »> 


new or old. You will find them of im- 
mense help in properly phrasing your 
sentences and in making those nice 
choices of diction which lend character 
to your writing and everyday speech. 

The publication of this new type of 
grammar has been received with a re- 
markable response. Thousands of 
copies are already in use although it is 
only a few months since the book was 
first announced. Business firms are 
buying copies for their office staffs. 
Men and women of affairs are buying 
it for their personal use. Already some 
of the outstanding writers of our day are 
using it—because it is— 


Packed With Helpful Hints 


PARTIAL CONTENTS; How to use nouns 
for clarity and emphasis. Various kinds of 
nouns defined and explained. Correct usage. 
Methods of designating sex through nouns: by 
prefixes, suffixes, and word-change. Alumni, 
alumnae; Duke, duchess. Plural forms and 
their exceptions: Veto, vetoes; eskimo, 
eskimos; embryo, embryos; cargo, cargos 
or cargoes; belief, beliefs; chimney, chim- 
neys; Court-martial, Courts - martial; 
looker-on, lookers-on; four - per-cent, 
four-per-cents; Knight Templar, Knights 
Templars; Notary Public, Notaries Public. 
Nouns used in the plural only and Nouns with 
two plurals. Burns, Burns’s; daughter-in- 


Address. . 


City. 









I oiae: 5:40 ann inca ti eiare. Fi ae aes oe Mae ae 
Outside continental U.S. and Canada, cash with order. 


law, daughter-in-law’s, and other ways in 
which possessives are formed. Special types 
of nouns, etc., etc. 

The eleven kinds of pronouns, Correct uses of I, 
me, we, us, etc. It, that, which, whose, 
what, whom, etc. None, no one, nobody, 
not any, etc. Ours, thine, hers, theirs, etc. 
Own, own selves, myself, etc. How to use 
who and whom correctly. 


Use of adjectives to qualify nouns to obtain 
more exact shades of meaning. Big, bigger, 
biggest; good, better, best; southern, more 
southern, southern-most; former, first; 
and other comparisons. When to use the and a 
before nouns. Elder, eldest; foremost, first; 
less, fewer; and other special types of adjectives. 
Position of adjectives as a means of increasing 
clarity and forcefulness. 

Verbs as the motive power of the sentence. 
Strong and weak verbs. Verbs with and without 
objects. Be, was, been; burst, burst, 
burst; lay, laid, laid; get, got, got; lie, lay, 
lain; swim, swam, swum; choose, chose 
chosen; etc. Lists of regular, irregular, and 
auxiliary verbs, with illustrations of their 
correct use. Shall, will; may, might, should 
or would, etc. Correct use of tense. How to 
avoid the weak sive voice. What determines 
the use of singular or plural verb. 

The same kind of usable explanations for 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, inter- 
jections, phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
Clear and simple treatment of punctuation, 
spelling, and sentence structure, together 
with a graphic chart showing relationship of 
all sentence elements. 


Order on This Coupon 


The Ronald Press Company, Dept. M 100 | 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
You may send me postpaid A COLLEGE GRAMMAR, by 


Long. Within five days after receiving it, I will either 
return the book to you or remit $3.25. 
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\ THEN “forty - fives” 
swung from every hip 
and ham and eggscost 
three dollars a plate—not so 
long ago; when any lad with a 
good, broad back could ship 
on a privateer and get paid 
for committing murder—only 
a few years back—books were 
not popular. The children had 
them for school. But a boy 
ceased to beachild at fourteen. 
Adventure—in person—stood 
at every corner. There was no 
need to read about him. 


Today he is harder to find, 
—in person,—but much easier 
to find in books. Today wetake 
ouradventuresitting at ease in 
a comfortable chair with cigar- 
ettes or candy within reach. 
Today we let the 
story tellers bring 
Adventure to us. 


Life has changed; 
less blood is shed; 
instead of shooting 
or strangling we take 
our grievances to court. But 
the call of wild, far places, of 
border lands unconquered, of 
endless horizons and unchart- 
ed seas ‘continues to sound in 
our ears. Weare all adventur- 
ers at heart, all lovers of a 
well-fought fight, all wor- 
shippers « of strength and cour- 
age and daring. 


Who writes your Adven- 


ture for you? Who gives you . 


the thrills that are missing 
from real life? Have you ever 
read any Joseph Conrad? 
Have you met any of his 
friends? The people who move 
in his books are his ‘‘friends” 
rather than his “heroes.” 
They are not all handsome, 
noble and fearless—but they 
are all real. They are real be- 
cause a great many of them 
actually lived. Conrad met 
them when he was a sailor. 
And the things they do are 
real—because he saw themdone. 


The greatest literary critics 
in the world have honored 
Joseph Conrad. One of them 
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dventur 


says that he envies people who 
have not read Conrad—le- 
cause they can experience that 
supreme pleasure which can 
never be his in its full power 
again—the pleasure of reading 
Conrad for the first time. 


YOU cannot fail to agree 
with the thousands of readers 
all over the world who find 
Joseph Conrad’s books the 
realization of their dreams. 
REAL men and women meet- 
ing strange circumstances, 
fighting for their lives against 
—each other—against the ele- 
ments—against Fate. 


Now the publishers of 
Conrad have decided to let 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, Dept. CF-13, N.Y. 





Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. CF-13, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

I will look at the four volumes of Conrad. 
Send them for my inspection. I will either 
return them to you or remit $5.00 in full 
payment for the four within a week. 


Name 





Address 





City. 





you test his works in your 
own way. They have chosen 
fourrepresentative books from 
his complete works and offer 
them to you on approval. You 
may have them for one week 
without charge. You may sub- 
ject them to any measurement 
of reading standards you wish. 
You can decide for yourself. 
before you spend a penny, if 
these Adventures are the kind 
that you enjoy. 


YOUTH contains three 
short novels: Youth, Heart of 
Darkness and The End of the 
Tether. A ship burns to the 
water’s edge; the horror of un- 
known Africa and the terrible 
heat of the tropic sun under- 
mine the white man’s stam- 
ina; the traditions of the sea 
war against white 
greed and Malay su- 
perstition. 


TYPHOON takes 
you through a hurri- 
cane and mutiny. Sea- 
men and literary critics 
the world over unite in calling 
this the greatest sea tale ever 
written. 


THE NIGGER OF THE 
NARCISSUS isatrue, colorful 
picture of ships and the men 
who ran them—‘‘As good a 
crowd as ever fisted with wild 
cries the beating canvas of a 
heavy foresail, or tossing aloft, 
invisible in the night, gave 
back yell for yell to the west- 
erly gale!” 


THE ROVER is a salty 
yarn of the days of “wooden 
ships and iron men.” Love, 
intrigue and battle in the time 
of Nelson and Trafalgar. Con- 
rad’s last published work. Is- 
sued almost at the moment of 
his death, before its well earn- 
ed fame could reach his ears. 


These four books will con- 
vince you, but you need not 
pay for them until you are 
convinced. Send the coupon 
along for the most convincing 
Adventure ever put between 
book covers. 
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Shall I Promote?” \ 


THERE is probably no one problem in business that 
gives an employer so much concern as this—“W hich 
man shall I promote?” 


He must not—he dare not—take chances when a 
position of responsibility is open. The success of his 
department, his business, his very reputation de- 
pends on his ability to pick men. 


In every office, in every factory, the problem 
always is the same. Many, many men. Old men, 
young men, men of middle age. A score, a hundred 
ordinary routine workers. 


But how few whose vision of the business, or 
whose aptitude for it, extends beyond the narrow 
limits of their own particular job! How startlingly 
few who are equipped to handle bigger work when 
Opportunity calls! 


What does your employer think of you when a 
good position is open? Does he pass you by as just 
an ordinary routine worker, or does he say— 
“There’s a man I can depend on because he’s train- 
ing himself to handle bigger work” ? 

Do not try to delude yourself. Your employer 
knows more about you than you sometimes think. 
He’s constantly checking up on your work, your 
ability, your ideals, your aspirations. Stored away 
in the back of his mind, or filed away in black and 
white, are his impressions of the kind of a man you 
are and the kind of man you want to be. 


There is no better way to get out of therut and lift 
yourself above the crowd than to take up a home- 
study course with the International Correspondence 


Schools. In an hour a day of the spare time that now 
goes to waste, you can prepare yourself for advance- 
ment and a larger salary in the work you like best. 

At least find out how, by marking and mailing this 
same success coupon that has meant so much to so 
many other men. 

It doesn’t obligate you in any way, but it may be 
the means of changing your entire life. “Do it now!” 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4791-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘““‘Who 
Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I 
have marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management 0 Salesmanship 

OU Industrial Management L Advertising 

U0 Personnel Management U Business Correspondence 

L Traffic Management (J Show Card and Sign Lettering 
CU Accounting and C. P. A. (0 Stenography and Typing 
LJEnglish [J Civil Service 

(J Railway Mail Clerk 

(J Common School Subjects 

LJ Secretarial Work J High School Subjects 

OJ Spanish ( French Cilllustrating 0 Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineer O Architect 

Electric Lighting L Architects’ Blueprints 
(] Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
(J Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
0 Machine Shop Practice Hess Builder 


‘oaching 
Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


(C) Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

(0 Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 

OCivil Engineer [ Mining Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heating 

CL) Steam Engineering 


OU Airplane Engines 

Cj Agriculture ( Navigatien 
L) Mathematics 0 Radie 
Name 


Street Address 
City 








State. 





Occupation 
Pp 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Internatiqnol 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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ERE is proof that you CAN learn 

H French in your own home, in only a 

few minutes a day. Here are three 

letters from the thousands in our files, all 

attesting that prominent people everywhere 

have mastered conversational French through 
the Hugo method. 


You would have learned French long ago if 
you had believed it could be done without 
hours of boresome study. You know how 
valuable it would be to you. Now you have 
the testimony of those who have really used 
this easy method and found it simple, practi- 
cal and rapid. Space prohibits a long list but 
upon application, we will be glad to furnish 
you with copies of further endorsements. 

The secret of the success of the Hugo 
method is its simplicity and naturalness. You 
begintospeak French with the very first lesson, 
just as you would if you moved to France 


Doubleday, Doran & Company 


and lived with a family of French people. 


The advantages of Hugo’s French-At-Sight 
are so great that even listing them might 
create disbelief. Therefore, to utterly con- 
vince you we offer to send the complete course 
to you for your inspection—without cost or 
obligation to buy. 


The Price Is Greatly Reduced 


For the first time, it is now possible to offer 
Hugo’s French-At-Sight at a reduced price. 
The tremendous number of courses sold and a 
recent reduction in royalties, from the famous 
house of Hugo, enable us to reduce the price 
to only $9.85, on convenient monthly terms. 


Mail the coupon request for the set on ap- 
proval now. If you are not satisfied after a 
week’s inspection, send it back and the trial 
has cost you nothing. The dictionary pic- 
tured here is free with each course. 


- 

: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dep’t F-13 

: Garden City, New York. , 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me the Hugo “French-At- 
Sight’’ Course in 24 lessons for my free examination 
Within 7 days I will either return the course or send 
you $1.85 at that time and $2.00 each month 
thereafter for 4 months. I am also to receive & 
25,000 word dictionary without additional cost. 


INCORPORATED 
Dep't. F-13 


: _ Garden City, 
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This Francais-Anglais and 
English-French dictionary, is 
7. absolutely free, with your 

rench course. 600 pages, 
25,000 words. Dark Green, 
semi-flexible, seal-grained 
cover. Quaint gold lettering, 
and a unique coq d’or on cover. 
Mail the coupon now. 


REID. 560 o HOW es Fess CEWEK REST Tee 


Instead of the French Course send me a 24 lesson 
Hugo Course for the language checked below; at the 
same low price. 

C)S8panish 


ClItalian DGerman 
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Last night-Richard the Lion-Hearted 


crushed Athelstane--before my very 


Y friend Walter Scott and I 

sat breathless. Our eyes were 
riveted upon three heavily armored 
knights spurring their great stal- 
lions against a single horseman. 
His shield bore the Spanish word 
Desdichado,—Disinherited. 


The Disinherited Knight at first 
seemed a match for his three grim 
opponents. Wheeling like a hawk 
he drove his sharp lance viciously 
against one and then another. Now 
he plunged at Athelstane the Saxon— 
now at Front-de-Boeuf the Norman—now 
at Sir Brian the Crusader. Yet it was clear 
that against such odds he must soon yield, 
unless * * ¢ 


Suddenly from the other end of the lists, 
a trumpet blared a shrill note of defiance. 
From his gaily-flagged pavillion a tall 
knight on a coal black horse thundered 
across the field into the fray. 


“To the rescue, Black Knight!” yelled 
the watching thousands. 


Straight as an arrow galloped the Black 
Knight. Withsuch 
force did he meet 


The 
NELSON 


NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


now includes175 separate titles—for sale 


at all book shops. Each one is a great work 
by a great master, and at the same time a 
beautiful example of good book-making. 


The binding is of full, genuine limp leath- 
er, decorated in gold. The paper is India, 
so compact that an 800-page book will 
easily fit into your pocket. Thetype is clear, 
large and easy to read. 


And the price, only $2.50 per volume— 
for a lovely limp book that will grace the 
finest library any guest ever admired. No 
wonder so many people are building up, 
one by one, a beautiful library of New 
Century Books—some buying a book a 
week, and some buying a book a month! 


When your bookseller shows you one of 
these Nelson books, you too will want to 
Start building up a library of them. 





Front-de-Boeuf that their horses recoiled 
backward ontheir haunches. Then a flash- 
ing sword stroke and Front-de-Boeuf, 
horse and all, crashed to the ground. 


The Black Knight then swerved his 
rearing charger. In a moment the power- 
ful Athelstane was also crushed, before 
my very eyes! 

The crowd screamed its applause of the 
Black Knight. Yet none realized that they 
cheered their true King of England, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted—secretly re- 
turned from The Third Crusade to regain 
his throne from a treacherous brother! 
No one guessed that within a few days 
his traitorous enemies would collapse with 
the fiery ruins of their own castle—the 
gray-haired Ulrica perched atop the flam- 
ing turret, shrieking her war song like one 
of the ancient furies! 


Tonight I Shall See D’Artagnan 
Fight Baron Sheffield 


The rendezvous is behind the Luxem- 
bourg. Dumas will take me there secretly, 
for Musketeers are forbidden to fight 
duels. Another night I will see Edmond 
Dantes dance in delirious joy as he scoops 
up jewels in the cave of Monte Cristo. 
Some other evening I will stand with 
Carlyle in the crowded Place de la Revo- 
lution, hushed, while a nation kills its 
king—or I shall stand beside that arrogant 
goldsmith Cellini as he disputes with the 
great Duke. 


If your life is not filled with ex- Ph a ©. 
wer 


. 
o* 


citing nights like these, I am ‘ 
sorry for you. a are Potts 
missing a great plea- .* « Re) 


ia 
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next to nothing. For above are but a few 
hasty sketches of the stimulating contacts 
the best minds of the past can offer you— 
through a simple, systematic, and fasci- 
nating plan explained in this free booklet, 
“The Reading Year.”’ 


Get This FREE BOOKLET— 
**The Reading Year’’ 


First this free booklet gives a valuable in- 
troduction on “How to Make Your Read- 
ing Count.”? Then come interesting out- 
lines of great books you’re always plan- 
ning to read, but never do. Then reading- 
suggestions for each week of the year. It 
will at the same time familiarize you with 
the 175 separate, limp-leather volumes in 
the Nelson New Century Library. 


You have long wanted to do some real 
reading. With this ““Reading Year’ plan 
to make it easy, you 
will do it and have 
fun doing it. Send 
forthe booklet now. 

Use this coupon. 


THOMAS NELSON 
SONS, 
Publishers Since 1798 
Dept. 33, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City ‘ 
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ROM the moment you mail the cou- 

pon in the corner of this page your 

gardening problems are solved. Every 
question you can possibly ask will be 
answered; every nove you plan to make 
can be discussed ex- 


WORLD’S WORK for 


ing facts, tips, hints, advice and the 
experience of other gardeners. 
Eminent Gardening Authority 
for Your Guidance 
Mr. Leonard F. Bar- 
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greatest garden authori- 
ties in America. 

The National Garden 
Association will aid 
both amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners to 
solve their problems by 
giving authoritative ad- 
vice on the cultivation 
and care of flowers and 
plants, lawns, trees and 
shrubs. 

You need no longer 
envy the owner of a 





Co-operating Societies 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 
Society of Little Gardens 
Ontario Horticultural Association 
American Iris Society 
American Dahlia Society 
Natienal Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild 


Woman’s National Farm and 
rden Association 


The Agassiz Association 
National Horticultural Association 
The School Nature League 
American Forestry Association 
Willd Flower Preservation Society 








group of famous special- 
ists have written down 
for you what they have 
learned in years of ex- 
perience in garden plan- 
ing and culture. 
Through the National 
Garden Association they 
offer you their knowl- 
edge—at your own time 
and your own conven- 
ience—in the six com- 
pact readable volumes 
of The Garden Library. 


smooth green lawn—a beautiful rose plLANNING 


bed—or a productive vegetable garden. 
You too, may enjoy fresh, succulent 
vegetables from your own soil. Mem- 
bership in this organization will reduce 
your loss of bulbs, cuttings and plants 
to the absolute minimum. 

Asa member you are entitled to write 
to Leonard Barron, F.R.H.S., the Presi- 
dent of the Association and Horticultural 
Editor of The American Home, for advice 
on your individual garden problems. Mr. 
Barron will give you the benefits of his 
years of experience and specialized train- 
ing in every branch of horticulture. 

You will receive “The Bulletin” abso- 
lutely free. It is crammed full of garden- 
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YOUR GARDEN by 
W.S. Rocers. Including 32 Model 
Garden plans. 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. G-13 
Garden City, New York. 


Please send me “‘The Garden Library” in six volumes, for 
my inspection, and enroll me as a member of The National 
Garden Association, with full privileges mentioned above. 

If I decide to keep the set I will send you $1.85, first pay- 
ment, and $2.00 a month for four months. (Cash $9.35.) 
Otherwise I will return the set within seven days. 
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LAWN MAKING by Lgonarp Bar 
RON. Lawns, greens, sods, grasses, 
weed elimination. 


FLOWER GROWING by Leonarp 
Barron. Proper, time tested methods 
of raising flowers. 


ROSES and HOW TO GROW THEM, 
by J. H. McFartanp. Complete in 
formation on rose culture. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN by 
Avoteo Krux. Practical methods 
of vegetable growing for both amateur 
and professional. 


HOUSE PLANTS by Parker J. BARNES. 
How to surround yourself with flowers 
the year round. 


One Year’s Free Membership 
Accompanies Each Set 


The National Garden Association 
wishes to double its membership this 
spring. So to those who subscribe at 
once to ““The Garden Library” they have 
arranged to give a low, special publica 
tion price. When you purchase this set 
you are automatically enrolled as a full 
member of The National Garden Associa’ 
tion for one year free. The Bulletin will 
come to you regularly as issued and you 
begin at once to enjoy all the privileges 
of membership. 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN 


ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G-13 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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SUCCESS— 


Will You Pay the Price? 


i? you are normal, you want the comforts and luxuries 
which are the by-products of success—a home of your 
own—a new car—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—youare keen enough to perceive that experience 
and facility in handling routine work will never get 
them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that specialized 
experience—that trained ability—for which business 
firms are willing to pay real money? 

+ & & 

During the past twenty years more than 680,00¢ men 
have found the answer to that question in home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated themselves, 
to all intents and purposes, at the desks of men in high- 
salaried positions, and have squarely faced the problems 
of those positions. Evening after evening, they have 
been shown the principles involved in the solution of 
such problems—and how those principles are applied 
by highly successful business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled concrete 
problems, lifted bodily from business life, and under the 
direction of some of the ablest men in their respective 


fields have worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for their foresight 
and their earnestness is shown by the fact that during 
only six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported salary increases totaling $1,399,507—an 
average increase per man of 89%. 

* & & 

Many men, knowing what home-study training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method can do for them, never- 
theless prefer to think that there’s “‘nothing in it.” 
That’s the excuse they make for their futures. 

If you—knowing these facts—are content to drift, 
you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination enough to 
visualize your goal—to actually see yourself in a home of 
your own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life—if, 
in short, you are a man of purpose, the coupon below 
may shorten your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon names different lines 
of training and that it will bring you full particulars of 
the training which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One”—all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing topay theprice, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work 


—and if you want to start right and ad- 
vance rapidly, investigate Stenotypy, “the 
machine way in shorthand”—the pre- 
ferred way to the better position. 


Stenotypy adds to your personal ability 
the accuracy, speed and ease of the ma- 
chine. Easy to learn, easy to write and 
easy to read. You start with marked ad- 
. that advantage increases. 
The Stenotype means faster, ter work, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3332-R 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


0 Higher Accountancy. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping. 

CT C. P. A. Coaching. 

OD Modern Salesmanship. 

oO Traffic Management. 

& Railway Station Management. 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — —: — — 
CHICAGO Ie. — 

fs en Years 2 

(CO) Law: LL.B. Degree. , P OMOtion 
gg Industrial Management. /| In One oe 
LL] Modern Foremanship. Bam es 
OJ Personal Management. 

oO Banking and Finance. 


Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 


oO Business English. oO Effective Speaking. 





and better work means better pay. The de- Modern B 


mand for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 

Send the coupon for a free trial lesson. 
See for yourself how the Stenotype opens 
unusual opportunities for you. 








Correspond Lic cial Law. [_[] Commer cial Spanish, 
Stenography—Stenotypy. 


e Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 








Present Position 
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Air Passengers This Way 


Myron M. Stearns, a keen student of the com- 
mercial aspects of aviation who has flown on all 
the new air routes, has just made a special trip 
from New York to San Francisco and back for 

‘orld’s Work. This article discusses minutely 
his experiences on a mid-winter air voyage of 
6,600 miles and is the most comprehensive that 
has yet appeared covering the entire field of 
commercial air-way transportation. 


Unsinkable Ships 


Charles Johnson Post maintains that there is no 
need for men to go down to the sea in sinkable 
ships such as the VESTRIS, provided the men 
who stay ashore do their part. 


The Four Sons of King George 


T. R. Ybarra contrasts the personalities of the 
four English princes; describes their positions in 
the life of the British Empire, and tells many 
intimate details of the British Royal Family. 


For Your Friends and for New Readers 


Coming in April WORLD’S WORK 





The largest plane ever built for commercial 
passenger transport. Has a wingspread of 
90 feet, carrying capacity of 20, private 
sleeping compartment and 3 Wright Cyclone 
Motors that give it a total of 1575 h.p. 





South American Crusaders 


Our so-called ‘“‘financial imperialism” in Latin- 
America is directed by a new type of trade- 
expert. In an article that will interest every 
American business man William Hard reveals 
that talk of slavery to our money powers is pure 
bosh, and portrays striking developments in the 
new trade situation south of the Rio Grande. 


Leaders of the New Germany 


Henry Kittredge Norton was sent to Europe by 
World’s Work to write a series of articles on the 
most important recent developments in the 
political and commercial reorganizations on the 
Continent. This article is a brilliant fact analysis 
of what Germany’s new political leaders have 
done to revive the republic since its war shatter- 
ing experience. 


Place a standing order with your newsdealer to 
avoid missing these and many other features in 
the April World’s Work, or better yet take ad- 
vantage of the subscription offer below. 


Months of WORLD’S WORK for only 
With ‘‘Money-Back-If-Not-Delighted’’ Guarantee 


— Mail Today! 

j DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. ww3a9 ft 
4 Garden City, New York i 
| You may send the NEW World’s Work for the next 5 months | 
to the following addresses, $1 being enclosed for each sub- } 

| scription. It is understood that remittance will be re- 
I funded if subscribers are not thoroughly delighted with the I 
| magazine. i 
| I 
j Send to Clee Heeb OENkaes ROLE CEREK obs ene dniatent Ligteeeeebnds i 
| I 
2) AROMA eel eee eee CeO mre &t OS em 
I Sender’s Name............. i 
i 
| NN 6 idicrha descend avcniecsntdatbendeeisa peieeadts ehcerae decane I 
: Canadian Postage 25c Extra 4 
ee ee 





If you are not at present a subscriber you may 
enjoy the NEW World’s Work for 5 months at 
almost HALF PRICE ($1.75 single-copy value for 
only $1) by taking immediate advantage of this 
introductory subscription offer. And under our 
*“*money-back guarantee, should you not be 
thoroughly delighted with the magazine, you 
have simply to notify us and your dollar will be 
refunded. 


If you are a subscriber this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to introduce World’s Work to your friends. 
Please call this advertisement to their attention: 
or, even better, mail the coupon for them so 
that they will not miss this offer. 


This offer is open to new subscribers only, and 
is subject to withdrawal without notice. 
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10,000 **%or” *2.98! 


SETS _ = HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
60 Handy Volumes--$2.98 Payment in Full 


ECAUSE this set of 60 Educational Volumes embodying the essentials of a High ee —— 
School Course, has made such a tremendous impression, showing that there are 
millions of people anxious to have this useful and important series of lessons—we Here Are the 60 Volumes 
have decided to issue the material soon in two large clothbound volumes, to sell for 
$10.00 per set. These two large volumes, at $5 each, will contain everything that the 60 A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
smaller volumes now contain—not a word will be omitted! detitid (825,000 Words— 3,488 Pages) 
er, we are giving the public a final chance to secure this material in these 60 pocket-siz ooks for NGLI . 
om 92.98, postage prepaid. this offer is good as long as 10,000 sets last; we have placed 10,000 of these 60- een tee en ie 
volume sets aside to meet this demand. After these 10,000 sets are gone, the 2-volume more sumptuous edition . Spelling Self Taught 
will be the only one available—at $10 per set. Therefore, by using the blank below immediately, you Grammar Self Taught 
can get all of this material for only $2.98, full payment, thereby saving $7 over what the cost of this course Punctuation Self Taught 
soon will be. ; Word i 
on’ t let this opportunity slip away. Sit down and mail the convenient order blank. Read the list of books } see ty edn 9 a 
you get—surely they are worth $2.98! There are 825,000 words of splendid text; 3,488 pages on good book paper. How to Improve Your Vocabulary 
The size of each volume is 3x5 inches—it fits the pocket! The books are bound in substantial covers. The type . How to Write Letters 
is clear and easy to read. The books run to 64 pages each. . How to Prepare Manuscripts 


How to Argue Logically 


Grab This Chance to Get These Books for $2.98! HISTORY: 


Outline of U. S. History 
RAB this chance now! carefully. Remember that - History of American Revolution 
Get this set of books so S 7 00 $2.98 is the full payment for - History of U. S. Civil War 
you can fill in the embarras- ave » all of these books. When you - Lives of the Presidents 
sing gaps in your knowledge. h pay $2.98 the books become . Current Events: Debate on U. S. 
Here, in 60 handy volumes, you When t =e 10,000 sets are gone at = yours—there are no_ strings Dry-Law 
can get the essentials of a High $2.98, this course, in larger, more ex- whatever attached to this as- LITERATURE (General): 
School education for —_~ $2.98. pensive binding, will cost $10 per set! tounding offer. All you have Facts About the Classics 
This is positively all you to do is use the blank, to as- . 100 Best Books to Read 
pay—if you use the special sure you of getting one of the How to Enjoy Reading 
blank below. 10,000 60-volume sets that are to be sold at this aston- THE ARTS: 
A “high school education” means a thorough ground- __ ishingly low pride. Piititine and Pataters 
ing in those fundamentals of modern knowledge which en- This price of $2.98 is possible because of mass pro- Cael ra and Scilosnrs 
able a person to be the most efficient in the everyday duction. These books are filling a widespread need felt f Music pp al 
activities of his work and of his contact with others. among everywhere, and the price is within the g Mitionare Mision Terns 
When it is required that a person be equip with a reach of all. Many people get the books merely to Gicew of Avchitacture 
High School education, it is meant that such a person have them handy for reference. For purposes of home ad s 
have a substantial background of English, History, study, or handy reference, the books cannot be sur- LANGUAGES (Foreign): 
General Literature, some Languages, Commercial Sub- passed at this pricc. One volume alone often proves to - Latin Self Taught 
jects, Mathematics, Science, and the Arts. This course be worth the price of the entire set; and every volume . French Self Taught 
gives you these. is of interest and value to everyone, no matter what his . Spanish Self Taught 
Read the list of titles included in this set (at right) present state of education may be. - German Self Taught 


eS se. Ith) 
. Outline of Economics ealt 
Easy to Understand Hoy Wall Street Works 
= os a . - S. Commercial Geography 
Test Yourself. ! ’ I ‘EXTBOOKS are often dry reading, but these Handbook of Commercial Law 
60 books have been written so that they are . ow ode yw eae 
ie : ° writi 
Can You Answer These easy to understand. Moreover, they are inter- Sieur to Wolke Tolagpenee 
Questions? esting from beginning to end. With these books SCIENCE: 
you can be your own teacher (no instructor . Chemistry Self Taught 
. Who said “Where ignorance is bliss, other than yourself is necessary), learning as Physics et ht a 
tis folly to be wise’’? you read. With application and diligence you Actronemay aus’ 


». What i ant by ‘“‘squaring the cir- - 5 Psychology Self Taught 
a ee will find these books a source of delight and Riddle at tegen Behavior. 














SLOENPPVP YL 

















3. What have the following names_ in i 4 ‘ . % Evolution Made Plain 
Saiset ten Eee Se, Won ee definite benefit. For $2.98, payment in full, you Senet Shes ak Sedieuns 
more, Pierce ? certainly will be amazed at the worth of this set. Zoology Self Taught 

. What are the four forms of English 


9 . Manual Training: Elements of Wood 
ition? ry 
See paar 10 Extra Volumes! working. 


. Who were Donatello, Cellini, Bologna, 
Rodin? 


rT Fy A 2 M : 

oH ae HEN first advertised, this set contained . eb - tty Self Taught 

i. What is the Milky Way? only 50 volumes for $2.98. We have now Curiosities of Mathematics 

8. Who was Delilah? . a added 10 extra volume —incl ] 1i h li 6. Arithmetic: Part 1 

. What famous speech begins: ‘‘Friends, : S—included in the list at Arithmetic: Part 2 
Remene. countrymen, lend me _ your the right—at no extra cost. For $2.98 you now REFERENCE MANUALS: 

. What do the following mean: (a) get 60 different books, postage fully prepaid, to . Familiar Quotations __ 
cums leaneis®:s “tar Sean Weten Ee your address, no matter where you live. All - Shakespeare’s Famous Lines 
— 10,000 of the sets to be sold at $2.98 include these - Bee ee ae 

HT aMy Seta HIRE RR gle ff extra 10 volumes. Order yours today! ean 
res e ° - Dicti uthors 

3. bade Al pty gl war? A Bargain of Bargains pera — = 

1. What are | the three orders of Greek x may sound incredible, but it is true, that $2.98 . — to Get 2 Liberal Education 

. What chiefly caused the Civil War? is all you pay for this complete set of 60 differ- ; Eamecemanran Wcmeiniee sien Life 
‘ ent books. Such value for the money has never - How to Study “ 

A hes § 8 $ ile 4 

rR Bg been available before, and when these 10,000 sets QUIZZES (Tests): 

60-volume EDUCATIONAL COURSE, which are gone even this offer will be withdrawn. Do - 600 Questions and Answers 


you can get for only $2.98, payment in full. not hesitate. Act now. Clip the blank and send 60. 400 Questions and Answers. 


“_ it without delay! LL FOR $2.98 POSTPAID! 


SEND NO MONEY 322% "ise Tis convENIENT ORDER BLANK 
JUST MAIL BLANK 2 ryiegcecniite | Bop ictin Sie eae 


3 : . 2 : Send me at once the 60-volum y. y TRS 

ag cents), which goes to the U.S. postoffice. All packing and carriage charges are enclosed herewith, I agree to pay Ppa ining fae - ges ge 
uly paid. You can avoid any possible delay in getting your books (C.O.D. pack- goes to the postoffice), on delivery. It is understood that I am to make no further pay- 
ages are handled more slowly en route than regular mail) by remitting $2.98 with ments whatever, and that you are to pay the postage to my address. 4 
your order—just send check, money order, or cash. Satisfaction is assured. How- 

ever, send no money unless you wish. You can pay the postman on delivery if you 

prefer, But mail the blank without delay! 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS |... state 
Dept. H-211 Girard, Kansas Note: No C. O. D. orders can be sent to Canada or foreign countries; these must remit 


in advance by international postal money order or draft on any U. S. bank. 
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What win : 


a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas 

have died in your mind this year?) or 
one interesting experience, plus the ability 
and NERVE to write it. 
Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of confidence—is the steel chain that 
fetters many a natural born writer to some 
dull, uncongenial task. “Maybe I haven't 
got it in me” brings many a potential best- 
seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized—by experts. Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. And 
gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary. Astonishing how quickly an in- 
telligent man can learn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of a 

big-city newspaper office 

The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this méthod is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a 
big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge 
of your instruction. Working on definite 
assignments . . . talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing 
—then succeeding . . . writing, writing, 
writing . . . a man soon finds himself and 
his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal your ability, gauge your possi- 
bilities—measure you exactly for the train- 
ing you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors 
will analyze it for you and tell you exactly 
what it shows. It’s free; there’s no obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon now. Newspaper In- 


stitute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
York. 
Newspaper Institute of America “T 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your riting 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Wor_p’s WorK—March. 


Mr. 
Mrs. ¢.. 
Miss 

Address ..... ee eee 
po eeegentnnee confidential. 


= call on you) 


ae as OS aa cae eae eae en eam eeu ee on oe oe oe od 


No salesman will 
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General 


There are few truly mysterious figures 
in the story of American letters. Most of 
our authors have been precise, or at worst, 
mildly temperamental. Poe and Bierce 
alone evade the probings of biographers. 
Ambrose Bierce, from violent life to un- 
explained disappearance, remained quix- 
otic, and inexplicable. In “Bitter Bierce” 
C. Hartiey GratTAN tries to organize 
the facts and fancies about this author, 
and has succeeded in writing a romantic 
and soundly critical study. Mr. Grattan, 
although this is his first published book, 
is well known as a contributor to various 
magazines, notably “The American Mer- 
cury.” Laura BENgs&T, sister of William 
Rose and Stephen Vincent Benét, has long 
been known as critic and poet. “Noah’s 
Dove,” her second volume of verse is com- 
posed of lovely lyrics, some of sentiment 
some with that faintly ironic note which 
those who know her well find a quality 
making for excitement as well as affection. 
The book will be limited in its edition to 
five hundred copies, beautifully bound, 
printed and autographed by Miss Benét. 
NorTH-31 is a pleasant gentleman, suc- 
cessful in his business and in the conduct of 
his life. Why does he masquerade? Be- 
cause in “Picking up the Pieces” he is tell- 
ing the story of the amazing struggles of a 
drunkard to pull himself out of the sha- 
dow. Dramatic, sometimes harrowing, 
more often moving, this story of the tri- 
umph of will-power is worthy to rank 
with that other human document, “The 
Mind That Found Itself.’”’ “Famous Tri- 
als” was a book widely read by those who 
find the law courts, and the study of 
crime, an absorbing pursuit. THE RIGHT 
HonoraBLtE THE Eart oF BirKEN- 
HEAD, one of the most famed of living 
lawyers continues his brisk and wise me- 
moirs in “More Famous Trials.” To the 
ranks of true adventure books, books like 
“The Sea Devil” and “Revolt in the Des- 
ert” may now be added “My Mystery 
Ships,” by REaR-ApMIRAL Gorpon Camp- 
BELL, V. C., D. S. O. A part of Admiral 
Gordon’s grotesque and thrilling story of 
war on the submarines was told in the 
pages of this magazine. Dr. GerorcE 
STEWART is already well known as one of 
the most popular of our writing clergy. 
With three children of his own, he found 
that he must face a problem which every 
young married man and woman is finding 
exceedingly difficult in a soul-perplexing 
age. His book “Can I Teach My Child 
Religion,” is practical, reverent and in- 
spiring. AUsTEN Fox Ricos, M. D., is a 
nerve specialist of international repute. 
His sanitarium is the refuge of many a 
weary and mentally tortured man and 
woman. Dr. Rigg’s method has always 
been one of friendly counsel as well as 
medical advice. He understands not only 
the ways to quiet the nerves, but the meth- 
ods of keeping them in control. His book, 
“Intelligent Living,” is a book that should 
be placed in the hands of thousands who 
would find the burden of life less difficult 
for following its balanced guidance. “Un- 
dertones of (Continued on Page 24) 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
lave 


ks! A rich, velvety 
God to ela “~ a el chokes out 


. thick, uniform turf that’s 

wieating and makes your nome a fi 
Scauty spotl That's what ey — 
if you plant Scott’s Creep’ 


The New Super-Lawn 

Creeping Bent --long rec “~— as the ideal gras 
for gol utting greens--is now producing Super 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the cho pped grass--and in a few weeks havea 
see a now like the d green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. about this unusual grass in our 
ese booklet “Bent Lawns.”’ Mailed on request, 

M. SCOTT & SONS co, 
173 A Street Marysville, Ohio 
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) Inspiring 


Subjects- 


0 
The Lord 
The Holy Scripture 
Life + Faith 
byEMANUELSWEDENBORG | 


Book of 634 pa es, clear print, good paper, 
substantially ee d in stiff paper covers, 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 


Swedenborg Foundation 
Incorporated 


co 
18 E. 41-t St., New York ff 
| ee | 


oo 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


A SIMPLE Scientific System of Christian 
thought and life. Gives Christianity _the 
power of godliness as well as the form. Puts 
into it the living vibrant force which brings 
prosperity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace and more abundant life. Not 
a religion, nor a sect, but a movement with- 


Room 1218 





in the churches, loyal to their work and 
ministry. Based squarely upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus as verified, explained and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. Prepared by Judge Daniel <A. Simmons, 
world-famed psychologist, jurist, author and_ teacher. 
Judge Simmons has set forth the fundamental working 
principles of Christian Psychology in_a wonderful lecture 
entitled “‘The Kingdom of God.” This lecture will be 
SENT COMPLETE AND FREE 
as a work of loving personal service on our part, rendered 
in the name and spirit of Him who said: ‘‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’’ Send for it today. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY — 
1303 Law Exchange Building Jacksonville, Florida 
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Ny pictures. Prepare quickly cutee spare time. Also 

Wo experience easy method. Noth- 
once for free o teek, BPPORTUNITIES IN MODERR 
particulars. 


AMERICAN a OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 2343 3601 Michigan Chicago, U.S. 4 
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Three Monthy? 


A Short-Term Trial Membership. A New Way to Try 
the Most Exciting of the Book Clubs 


Readers have asked ‘‘Can I make a little test of the dea to see how I will like it?’’ For all who 
might desire to make this test we have now arranged an initial short-term membership. Each 
month for 3 months, you will receive the ONE full book-length detective story which far 
EXCELS in plot and structure, all of the others from among.which it is chosen—the ONE best 
among all to be issued that month by more than 40 of our greatest publishers. Memberships in 
The Detective, Story Club are normally accepted for a 12 months’ period. But we are curious to 
know how popular would be an invitation to test the Club’s selections for 3 months. Because we 
do not definitely plan to continue offering this short-term invitation, we urge you to act upon it 
now if you are at all interested. 





OUTSTANDING 
DETECTIVE STORIES 


which will be chosen during 
the next three months from 
among ALL the New Books 
that the entire publishing 
field has to offer for publica- 
tion, during that period. 
And, in addition, take 
FREE a copy of “The Case of Oscar 
Brodski” by R. Austin Freeman 
(which would ordinarily sell for $1.00.) It is 
one of the most unusual detective stories 
ever written, and is invariably included in 

all lists or collections of outstanding detec- 

tive stories. The methods and processes of 

Dr. Thorndyke, the central character of 


Said Secretary Kellogg the story, have placed the numerous 


after the strain of the Paris Peace Conference. 
The hardest working professional and 
business men find complete relief from the 
strain of it all, deep in the engrossing plots 

of these superb mystery stories. Now there 
is a sure way to get the very best story to be 
issued each month. More than 40 publishers 


books of R. Austin Freeman, high 
among the lists of best sellers. You 
may have the story FREE with 
your trial, three months’ member- 
ship. You will also receive FREE 
each month ‘‘Secret Orders” 

the magazine of the Club. 


who are codperating with the club, submit the 
- “pick” of their mystery stories in advance of pub- 
“ad lication to the five able judges who represent the 
©pachrach Club. Each month, the one book which they choose 
Edmund Pearson as the best is then sent to you. 


Expert Murder 
“analyst These FIVE Famous Experts, Writers, Crit- 
ics, Select the Best Mystery of the Month 


The Board of Selection and Review which will ‘ ; F. F.. Vado 
choose the month’s best story: Carolyn Wells, pop- é Water 
ular novelist and author of many best-selling mys- “F.F_V", noted 
teries. Edmund Pearson, noted student of and Critic 
expert on actual murder cases. Francis L. Well- 
man, renowned prosecutor and famous expert on Send No Money 
cross examination. Frederick F. Van de Water, " i i 
“F. F. V.”, distinguished literary critic and author. No money is required with your Member- 
Robert H. (Bob) Davis, author, editor, columnist, ship Coupon below. Throughout the pub- 

lishing field the price of $2.00 per copy is 

now well established for full book-length 


discoverer of many famous authors. 
Test This New Book Club Which Sends ¢tective stories. We pay the delivery costs, 
and charge nothing for the selection service. 


You Baffling Murder Mysteries ! When each month’s book arrives you pay 


Sudden violent murder when shrouded in mystery the postman $2.00 OR, if it is more conve- Robert H. Davis 
excels all tragedies in its power to excite the human ‘lent to you, we will gladly mail a bill pay- Distinguished 
imagination—to grip and challenge every faculty of ble later. Check which method you prefer. Editor 

the mind. 

In the wake of the maddeningly elusive key to the [ 

riddle we must meet in the shadows of night all the 

terrors of lurking violence, vague forebodings, start- | (W. Work 3-29) 
ling footsteps—mounting hope and baffling bewil- Enter me for a three months’ trial of the Detective Story Club’s 
derment. We match the stealth and ingenius craft | selections. I will receive three NEW Books, one each month, at $2.00 
| 





| 
| 
) 


©pach rach 
Carolyn Wells 
Noted Novelist 


‘\ ©UImann 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, Inc. 
11 East 44th St., New York 


of the escaping unknown killer, with that of the per book. The Detective Story Club will pay all carriage charges. And 
grim Pr tien Perhaps a > eel tes ee send me FREE, “Secret Orders” and “‘The Case of Oscar Brodski’’. 


‘ae ‘ . Check form of payment desired. 
tiniest fragment of rejected data into the towering, C) © © D. when Goch anives: 
dramatic highlight of the whole enigma. oO 


Monthly bill, payable within ten days of receipt. 
Here is a sport which shatters the pall of routine! 


Francis L. 
Wellman 


Noted Prosecutor I oie nis dc vcclex xvas vcanmarh walccasidun wash a wesenebne ernie cee 


PIE hn 55K < Koa odes nd buenas saGeep eae en eee cue pees Raltea meaner 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, Inc. ™ "i%«'*i"™ 
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Will Give You a Modern, 
Cultured Background 


Broadens Your Vision, Knowledge 
and Understanding 


‘“*The ONE book to read and know.’’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 

























































‘More dramatic than drama, 
more interesting than fiction.’’— 
Birmingham News 




















“A university in itself.” 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 




















“Like viewing the uni- 
verse from a hilltop.’’— 
Toledo Times 















































i See What This Great 
Examine gga ene in = 
It FREE Siz, Compre ensive 

HISTORY 











It gives you a complete, con- 
tinuous, easily readable history 
of the world from its formation 
to our own day and age. 


SCIENCE 


Marvels and wonders of sci- 
ence. Animal life, the earth, and 
all mankind. Science of sex, 
personality. human nature. 
































Brings 
Your Education 
Completely Up-to-date LITERATURE 


= 5 Fascinating story of world lit- 
Now you can have at your command all that man has learned in erature in all ages. A brilliant 


the six greatest branches of human knowledge and culture. Six presentation co-ordinating your 
: “ngtsget : ° 4 . entire knowledge up to modern 

great romantic outlines, six comprehensive sections that will bring aiiiaes ak aii mabinnd 

you—compressed into one 700-page volume—the thrilling story of 

the world’s HISTORY down to date—the stirr‘ng march and 
























































trends of RELIGION—the thought and wisdom of man’s PHIL* ART 
OSOPHY—the intriguing beauty of the ARTS—the all-embracing Entire story of the Arts; Paint- 
survey of every branch of SCIENCE—and a complete panorama ing, Sculpture, Architecture, 











of the world’s LITERATURE from the first neolithic scribblings a a a * 
to the work of modern authors of all nations. vias : 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge RELIGION 
Complete in Only One Volume Man’s first spiritual aspira- 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement J (oes nine eee the bers et all 











































































































Wood, is the ONE book, the only book, that gives you the fas- modern sects and their beliefs. 
cinating story of what man has learned and accomplished from 
the world’s birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the arrival 
of radio, aviation and television. Here is the whole story—all of PHILOSOPHY 
it—Science, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and Religion— the story of Philosophy - 
in one large beautiful volume that you can actually borrow for a —— The wisdom o 
week at our expense. F 
i i i i ALL in THE OUT- 
Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form Aid in Te Os 
Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you, prepaid, a copy of KN OWLE DGE. 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. Examine Send this coupon 
it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of knowledge. Read it freely and examine it 
for a week. See how much you have missed in the realms of things you + FREE. 
OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not 





completely satisfied send the book 
back within seven days. Otherwise, 
keep it as your very own and remit 
the astoundingly low price of only $1.50 








Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 


[POS PASSES SS Semeey 





























Street, New York, N. Y. 





and two dollars a month for two months 1 LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY. Dept. 88 ! 
thereafter. 1 =‘: 119 West 57th St., New York City. i 
I Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by i 
Send No Money—Borrow 1 Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 
1 days, I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, §f 
It at Our Expense and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten g 
Disk dente decile ecw. See this all- i per cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) i 
absorbing work first. You can do that I Waa : 
at our expense. Send no money. | IV GME. cc cece ce escr cerca se resesese ce eeee sere ce sess esos ener eres seers 
Just clip and mail the coupon. Do Address PI 
. before the ae ge edition is e@Xx- j 4 TESS cece cece sees esse et eee essere sees essere sess esse es esse eeseees i 
austed. Fill in the coupon and mail a ‘ 
it at once. LEWIS COPELAND i Wide aoe onic oes uancdarnaenee satiate adaaeeO aa ae ab ce oan ; 
COMPANY, Dept. 88, 119 W. 57th If outside the limits of continental U. S., send $5.00 with order. r 
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Continued from Page 22 


War” on its recent appearance jp 
England was hailed by Arnold Ben. 
nett, Priestley, Mottram and many 
others as the greatest of all the accounts 
of the war. EpmuNpD BLunpen, the poet 
recounts his own experiences so that they 
seem simple, real, and a part of the in- 
heritance of tradition and of glory. It js 
a book to rank with John Masefield’s 
“Gallipoli.” AtinE Kitmer’s poetry has 
long been read by thousands of those who 
look for beauty and sentiment in verse, 
In her “Selected Poems” she has elimin- 
ated and arranged her work so that it 
represents what she considers to be her 
best. We will never forget our first trip 
to Charleston, South Carolina, the trip 
on which we found “Porgy” and made the 
acquaintance of those flower-hung swamps 
and lovely gardens, of lovely mansion and 
remote plantation. Hersert RAveENEL 
Sass is of an old Charleston family like 
Du Bose Heyward. He is a lover of na- 
ture as well as a novelist, and his “On the 
Wings of a Bird” takes us through swamp 
and garden, among flowers and birds. Dr. 
Ropert Russa Moron, representing the 
South in a different manner, is one of the 
distinguished scholars of his race. His 
“What the Negro Thinks” is important 
and vital. It sheds new light on a problem 
more and more acute. Mary Raymonp 
SHIPMAN ANpREws has not published a 
book for some time. She takes every chance 
for the employment of drama and senti- 
ment in her life of one of England’s great- 
est women, “The Lost Commander: Flor- 
ence Nightingale.” CHarLEs Merz 
gained immediate success with “The 
Great American Band Wagon.” His “And 
Then Came Ford” is a brilliant survey of 
present-day America through the life of 
one man. A small part of this brilliant in- 
terpretative biography is now appearing 


in “World’s Work.” 


Fiction 

When Mary Roserts’ RINEHART 
started to write “This Strange Adven- 
ture,” her first full length novel in several 
years, she said to herself, “I will write the 
story in full of a woman’s life, of her 
heart, of her struggles, of a woman like 
most of us, not of an extraordinary 
woman.” She has done this magnificently. 
The story of Missy Colfax is completely 
rounded, and fascinating, as she grows 
from girlhood, through early woman- 
hood, and finds the joys and tragedies ot 
life coming to her and passing her by. It is 
our belief that readers are wanting good 
historical novels, that they would read 
many, many more of them could they find 
them. Here are two! JoHN Moskison 
tells the story of Sam Houston in “The 
Texas Titan,” and DAN ToTHEROH if 
“Men Call Me Fool” tells a romantic tale 
of France under Francis First, which we 
think is one of the best costume stories 
since M. Dumas put down his pen. Nat- 
BRO BARTLEY writes another realistic ro- 
mance of the small city, “Queen Dick. 
It is the story of a woman who wishes to 
queen it over the world and finds herself 
queen of nothing. GENE Markey is well 
known on the (Continued on Page 20) 
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the year. 
610 pages. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 1928 


Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations under the Direction of 
Charles P. Howland 


A comprehensive and impartial ac- 
count of American foreign policy at 
the present time. The work has been 
prepared with the assistance of the 
leading authorities in the field of in- 
ternational affairs. The constantly in- 
creasing interest now apparent in the 
problems of our foreign relations gives this volume a 


leading position among the most important books of 





A story of the historic 


privateers, a tale of ac- 


Illustrated. 371 pages. 
Price $4.00. 


CONFEDERATE 
PRIVATEERS 
By William M. Robinson, Jr. 


Sound history written from the Southern point of view. 


tion and adventure, a “2 


rollicking good book. 








UNIVERSITY 








INCENTIVES TO STUDY 
By Albert Beecher Crawford 


Director, Department of Personnel Study, 
Yale University 
A keen and clear analysis of the factors 
influencing the attitude of students to- 
ward study. 
Price $5.00. 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 
By Robert A. Millikan 


One of our most distinguished scientists 
discusses religion. The three chapters of 
this little volume are written with notable 
clarity and simplicity. William Lyon 
Phelps says, “ Every intelligent person in 
the world will profit by reading this 
book.” 


95 pages. Price $1.00. 


The authority of a great 
University insures the 
accuracy and importance 


of these books. 











Publishers for 


TheCarnegieEndowment 
for International Peace, 


The Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, 


The Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
Publishers of 
The Chronicles of America, 
The Pageant of America, 
The Yale Review. 





THE SCULPTURE AND 
SCULPTORS OF THE 
GREEKS 


By Gisela M. A. Richter 


Curator, Department of Classical Art, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 


A new and novel presentment of Greek 
sculpture, profusely illustrated. A large 
section of this sumptuous volume is de- 
voted to a consecutive study of the known 
Greek sculptors. 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 
750 illustrations. Price $35.00. 


LEGENDS OF INDIA 
By Washburn Hopkins 


Hindu folktales and poems rendered in 
rhythmical translation. As reinterpreta- 
tions of the great Indian epics, these 
poems form a significant background to 
Eastern thought. 


183 pages. Price $2.00. 
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“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English undefiled.’ 


We commend it unreservedly.” ““ecvem ef 





“,.not only defines the 
known words but supplies 











meaning.” —W orld’s W ork. 








praised.” —Forum. 




















with accuracy and effect- ” 
iveness.”—N. Y. Times. edge. 
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just, the right words oe | The RIGHT Word 
“... Cannot be too highly 1S always at YOur command 


“Valiants toy these who wish in speaking, in writing—if you have this 
to use their mother tongue “Treasure House of Words and Knowl- 


The full riches of the English language, 
the illimitable wealth of words from which 
the ablest writers draw, can be yours 
always, through 


MARCH'S 
Riera, THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


By its unique arrangement of grouping related 


| DICTIONARY Mi} words, it makes instantly available and defines 


&| for you the exact word for any desired shade of 
| “TLASURE HOUSE meaning or different words to express the same 
| , YORDS thought without repetition. 


In addition, the new Amplified Edition is full of 
facts that you need every day. It contains 
chapters which are complete text books on 
English grammar, composition, correct use of 
English, rules of punctuation; references to the 
vital facts of the Bible, historical and geographical 
facts; the important words and definitions of the 
leading arts and sciences, Americana, famous 
characters of literature and their dominant traits, 
pseudonyms, of noted authors, etc. 


It gives you vital facts and develops a more 
unerring, forceful vocabulary. It is needed in 
your home because it develops—in children and 
parents alike—the habits of accuracy of speech 
and of association of words and facts. 


























Buckram Binding $0.00 MACRAE SMITH COMPANY 
~ Philadelphia 
At all Bookstores 





























THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 
a children’s classic by SELMA LAGERLOF 


—at all bookstores 
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VE MONEY! 
BUY WHERE LIBRARIES BUY 


Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,000 
Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 1,000 
choice titles of leading publishers offered at HALF 
price or less. Books on every subject; all new, crisp 
and clean. Sold by mail with money-back guarantee. 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4E. 12thSt., Dept. B-26, New York 






















































THE PROOF OF 
IMMORTALITY 


and other liberal religious lit- 
erature sent upon request. 


G. T. CARR 











The Dolphin Spouts 


Continued from Page 24 
paths of Broadway. He has caught some 
of its glamor and madness in “Step- 
ping High.” See if you can write us whom 
he has chosen as his hero and heroine 
for it seems to us they are from real life, 
although he would probably deny it. 
“Garda” is a mystical, powerful story of 
twins. Rose O’NEILL, mother of the kew- 
pies, poet and artist, here writes her first 
novel, and an amazing one. Translated 
and adapted from the Chinese by Cu. 
CuEnc-Wance, “The Dream of the Red 
Chamber” is one of the greatest of oriental 
classics. We have a passion, we dolphins, 
for the stories of Harotp MacGararu. 
“The Wolves of Chaos” is one of the 
best of them, hair-raising adventure and 
breathless romance and all the adjectives 
that can be used for describing real enjoy- 
ment in a novel. ALAN LE May was called 
by William McFee and others, the new 
Hergesheimer, the new Conrad, etc. 
when he wrote “Old Father of Waters.” 
“Pelican Coast” proves that he is the new 
Le May. An exquisitely fashioned ro- 
mance of old New Orleans, it has speed of 
telling as well as the glamor of a beautiful 
style. Evetyn Waucu is Alec Waugh’s 
young brother. His first novel, “Decline 
and Fall,” is in the tradition of Max Beer- 
bohm and Aldous Huxley. It is now sav- 
agely satirical, now screamingly funny. 
“The Merry Heart” was FRANK Swiy- 
NERTON’S first novel. Printed in America 
for the first time, it shows that he was at 
the outset a writer of force and under- 
standing. FRANK Norris is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest writers, who died at the 
height of his powers. ‘““The Complete Edi- 
tion of Frank Norris” in ten novels gives 
Americana a treasure that it has long 
needed. Each volume has a preface by a 
living American writer of prominence. 


The Crime Club 


LEsLIE CHARTERIS is scarcely twenty, 
yet he has been called in England the new 
Edgar Wallace. His “Meet the Tiger” is 
rapid fire adventure-mystery. “Into Thin 
Air” by Horatio WInsLow and Les.iz 
Quirk, should be particularly interesting 
with the Houdini discussion in the air. It 
tells of a thief and murderer who claimed 
to be a spook. VINCENT STARRETT, Cre- 
ator of Dr. Lavender, sets his murder on 
a great ocean liner and gets his thrills and 
puzzlement above the bounding main with 
“Murder on B Deck.” Epcar WALLACE 
is represented by only two books this 
month. “People” is his autobiography, and 
to the thousands of Wallace fans, the ro- 
mantic story of his career has as many 
thrills as his books, the new one being 
called, “The Twister.” “The Central 
Park Murder” is a New York mystery 
story as good as last year’s “The Man 
Who Killed Fortesque.” The author is 
BetpEN Durr. Marcery ALLINGHAM S 
“The Black Dudley Murder” is strik- 
ingly original. Its characters, too, are 
amusing and with that touch so rare in 
mystery yarns, the sense of humor. 
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WORLD’S WORK for MARCH 


SOCIAL WORLD 80! Thousand 
OF THE ANTS 


by Auguste Forel—Translated by C.K. Ogden A N 
This work, summing up a century of ento- 
mological research, is, inthe words of 
rt W.M. Wheeler, “epoch-mak- A th T H ©] L (@) G Y Oo e 
ing.” It will remain a classic through- 


out the years to come in the same W Oo *g L D e re) E T RY 


sense as “The Originof Species” 
is a classic. 


zoxep 1D” | Edited by 
= MARK VAN DOREN 


WHAT IS The most famous poets of England 


and America have combed the 


WRONG WITH poetry of the world pouring out their 
MARRIAGE genius into the making of English 
By Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan renderings worthy of the original. 
. | Each of the 210 translators, is a 
under conditions permitting really sci- oe ; 
entific comparison and deductions. distinguished poet. 


“ye 


The first research in martiage conducted 


This volume—one of the greatest 
editorial achievements in the present 
generation—presents, in 400 pages 
the poetry of eighteen great liter- 
atures, now obtainable for the first 


LIVES ann DEATHS time in English. 


OF ROLAND GREER 
By Richard Pyke SEND FOR 48 PAGE PROSPECTUS 


Arnold Bennett and Hugh Walpole are 

sponsors for this first novel. Walpole says, $500 h re $490 
“This is a remarkable novel. | am excited lade iil ainda P 
by Mr. Pyke because he is a novel- 


.ist and not a philosopher Athen & Charles Bom 
in disguise.” 66 Fifth Avenue N.Y.C 


ag 
A DUCHESS 
ZAND HER DAUGHTER Wey, BOSTON 


By Alfred Bishop Mason ee By Upton Sinclair 


A novel of the late17th and early 18th cen- TRE “A story; drama, with real people whe 
tury, in which effective use is made of 
Peru's romantic setting. A high tragedy aga 

of Catholic and Protestant antagonism, and sustain it with mounting fervars to 
which furnishes the climax of an ex- A\, ts spirit-shattering climax.” 
Citing tale. 


engage our interest from the beginning 


2 VOLS 00 
BOXED $ 5 
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Name 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me the Free 6-volume set of Oppenheim and the Golden 
Book for 2 years. If I am pleased with them I will send $2 
within 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, 
I will return the books in ten days at your expense and com- 
pletely cancel my order. 





The high-powered car had begun to move— 
“Delora,”’ he called desperately, trying to keep pace, ‘‘I must speak to you!” 


The car moved faster—he beat on the window—he wrenched at the handle of the door, but it was 
held from the inside with a grip he could not move. Then he found himself looking into the broad jf 
expressionless face of a Chinaman, who leaning forward, completely shielded the person he sought— 
the person with whom he must talk! 


“T must speak,” he panted. “I have a message.” The car was going faster now—out flashed the 
arm of the Chinaman and struck! Then— 


What was this awful intrigue that was drawing the girl of his heart into its meshes? Who were 
his enemies, who his friends? Would the unraveling of this terrible mystery rob him of all he held 


MURDER, INTRIGUE, LOVE, POLITICS, and HIGH ADVENTURE are all woven into the 
brilliant pattern of this plot—The Lost Ambassador. 


This is Only One of Six Amazing Stories by 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


6 Thrilling Volumes FREE! 


Here are stories of courts and empires, of plots and counterplots, of state secrets, spies, diplomatic 
intrigue, the matching of wits in international politics, ingenious plans for revenge, the rush and 
tumult of war, the intricate machinery of the secret police—stimulating, swift moving, exciting. And 
they will be sent to you without cost as 


A Gift With the Golden Book 


WW 3-29 


idk. welaneghdeaial 











AT THE PRICE 
OF LOVE! 































Here is a special opportunity offered with a two-year subscrip- 
tion for today’s outstanding magazine of good reading. The 
Golden Book represents a literary feast that has no equal. It 
will give you the cream of the moderns as well as the proven 
masterpieces of the past—each month the same supreme and 
thrilling satisfaction in the authors selected to bring you the 
best in fiction, drama, poetry, essay, humor, and personalities. 
These 6 regular size mystery novels are yours with a 2-year sub- 
scription at the usual price of $6.00. ($5.00, if you prefer to 
pay cash.) 











You take no risk—we will send both books and magazine 
for 10 days’ Free Examination. 
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you have wanted to learn 

I fi RENCH—SPANISH— 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 

| Read this Agreement: 


\. Every Pelman Language Course is taught 
under the absolute agreement 
that if after completing it, you 
are not entirely satisfied with 

: your ability to read, 
speak and understand 
the language, your tui- 
tion will be refunded 
instantly on demand. 

(Signed) 

B. C. McCulloch 
Pres. The Pelman 

Language Institute, 

New York City 

\ JHEN you 
open the 
first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to see 
not a single word of explanation in English. 
But you soon realize that no English is neces- 
sary. You find that you already know enough 
foreign words to start—and you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar words by 
the way they “fit in” with the ones you recog- 
nize at sight. Within eight to twelve weeks you 
will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 
Send for Free Book This book actually shows you 
that you can read, at sight, a page of the language you 
decide to learn. It shows why it is possible to agree that 
you will learn either French, Spanish, German or Italian 
within a few months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost 
you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 45th St., Suite L-23, 


New York. 





THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-23, 71 West 45th St., New York City 


Please send me full information about the Pelman Sys- 
tem of Language Instruction. I am interested in 


C French 0 Spanish 0 German O Italian 
Name 
Address 


iiss vankeusedaoudden tious IRS sc sccaciccasle 





BE AN OIL EXPERT! 


Trained men needed! Geologists, Drillers, Refiners,’(Chumists 
and Still Men). Oil Salesmen, earn 2 to 10 times more than 
in other fields. Write today! FREE Booklet! Petroleum En- 
gineering University. Dept. 463, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


For NEW Readers $ 
Months of World’s Work only 
YOU SAVE 75c. 








eee 
9 Reading Table 
STUDENT'S te wee 


relax in chair or in bed while you read, write, draw, 
eat, sew, etc., with handsfree. 


. Saves Your Eyes 


Prolongs and conserves the 
life of your eyes—insures 
co ure — prevents 
eye strain—stops children’s stoop—a 
boon to invalids—ideal for students. 
You will be amazed at its many uses— 
over 100,000 users. Itis light, 
sturdy, portable, adjustable to any angle or 
position. Size 12 in. x 18 in.—folds to 1 in.— 
beautifully finished; lasts a lifetime. 
Order Now on S Days Trial ; 
Just tell us the finish desired 
7We will ship post-paid in 
-S. A., complete with de- 
tachablelegsasshownabove, 
Natural Finish - $5.75 





THE FARRINGTON CO., 15 W. Elm, Chicago, Ill. 














Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


wl 
Success Through 
Speeduriting 
Here are just a few 
of the enthusiastic 
letters Miss Dear- 
born, originator of 
Speedwriting and 
acknowledged one 
of the world’: fore- 
most authorities 
on shorthand, has 
received from the 
thousands of men 
and women who, through Speedwriting, 
have been able to win better positions, 
increase their persona! efficiency and earn 
more money than ever before in their lives. 


Dorothy Marion Ringer, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
“I began writing shorthand after studying 
S writing only four hours. I am em- 
ployed as secretary and find no difficulty in 
caking dictation as fast as it is given to me.” 


James E. Andre, Little Rock, Ark.—“I had 
no idea Speedwriting could be learned so 
quickly. It is not only easy to learn, but is 
really fascinating. As for speed, the name 
“‘Speedwriting” is not inerror. I am em- 
ployed as secretary and bookkeeper, and my 
salary is 85% more than it was when I en- 
rolled for your Speedwriting Course.” 


Mrs. Amy W. Hotchkiss, Peekskill, N.Y.— 
“In teaching and taking notes, 

writing is of inestimable 
value to me, Even before I 
had completed the Course, I 


took a report of one hour and Typewrite the 
ten minutes, and in transcrib- 


Rs 
my notes, I found only one Sp eedtyp Tg 
word that was not ‘a4 
readily intelligible 
to me.” 


Miss. Emma 8. Dearborn 
Originator of Speedwriting 








ERE, at last, is a new, natural shorthand—a shorthand 
written, not in a “foreign language” of signs and sym- 
bols, but in the ordinary A-B-C’s. 
know the fundamentals of this amazing new method—you use 
them in your daily speech. So simple is it, so easy to learn, that 
after the first few minutes of study you will find yourself able 
to write, understand and transcribe your notes, even though 
you never had the faintest idea of shorthand before. A few 
hours more of interesting, absorbing study and you will have 
mastered 80% of all the shorthand you will ever need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly Learn 


Right this minute you 


Speeduwriting 


Because this new shorthand is based upon the language you 
already know—because it is so easy to learn, so simple to use, 
so speedy and so accurate—Speedwriting has been enthusias- 
tically adopted by business and professional men and women 
everywhere. 
yers—stenographers who have used other systems for years— 
students, are learning this new, natural shorthand to increase 
their personal efficiency—enable them to earn more pay and 
win more rapid advancement than ever before. 


peeadwrte. 


Executives, salesmen, clergymen, doctors, law- 


<The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss Emma Dear- 
born, world-famous educator. For 18 years Miss Dearborn taught 
conventional shorthand in such well-known institutions as Colum- 
bia University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College 
and the University of California. 
for a simpler, easier, more natural shorthand that could be learned 
in a few hours, rather than through months of hard effort, she fi- 


Then realizing the crying need 


nally evolved the principles of Speedwriting—the most accurate, 
practical and easiest-to-learn shorthand ever invented. 


Free Book Gives Details 


Let us show you how easy it is or any- 
one to learn Speedwriting—to be able 
after a few hours of study, to write short- 
hand with the same ease and rapidity as 
an experienced stenographer. Send to 
day—Now—for illustrated FREE book 
which tells what Speedwriting can do 
for YOU! 


Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept. BD-826 
200 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Awriling 
SP H ouP on 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BD-826, { 
200 Madison Ave, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me your illustrated I 
book, “‘Speedwriting”, and complete details about I 
this new, natural shorthand. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 











I am interested in ety for: Stenography [1 


Engineering [) In Executive Work 1] Reporting 1 
Professional (] Clerical 1 


0 Check for details about Speedwriting 
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To the man who would rise 

, toacommanding position 

in business, a sound 

and practical knowl- 

x edge of Law is exceed- 

ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive positicns. Many great corpora- 
tions—the U. S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B. 
& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s own business, a knowledge of law 





spells larger success. For 
the en intricate arse 
ture of business is 

on LAW. (FF 

“In looking over the field,” f 

writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law.’’ Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business, Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page “Law 
Guide’’ and “Evidence” booksfree.Sendforthemnow, 


” 
? gaze 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3332.1 CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MARCH 











_ “In selecting the right kind of a school certain considerations ought to have special weight with parents. 


to the matter of equipment, both in buildings, teaching force and facilities, there ought to be due thought given to 
three factors which seem to me vital: (1) The ethical and religious spirit in the school, which may be perhaps some- 
what inarticulate, but must still be definite and unmistakable; (2) The appreciation of scholarship and of earnestness 
of work; (3) Healthful conditions and surroundings. 


Rev. Robert Eliot Marshall, B. D., Holderness School 






In addition 














NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





CONNECTICUT 








1M] Under Lake Placid Education Foundation 


NOR FHWOOD 


UNUSU At SUCCESS IN_ PREPARING 
OR COLLEGE WORK 
Modern Bh coed to develop the whole boy to maxi- 
mum possibilities. Work adapted to individual needs 
discovered through scientific means. 
Emphasis on recreation that can be continued through- 
out life. Winter sports under ideal conditions. 
Junior school with home life in separate building on 
separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 
A master to each eight boys 
Address: Ina A. FLINNER, Ed. D., Box D, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 


aoiene 


igi In the Heart of the Adirondacks 

















We 


* G 
ou beautiful 
“ \ Lake Gleneida, 
5S ‘ near N. Y. City. 
OF G Accredited College Prepara- 








rset { tory. Elective Courses. Small 
P aNh® classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- 
So erate rates — year. Also Junior School, 
$ Catalogs: ght, D.D., Pres., 





rt E 
Box G, cy N.Y. 


ERIOR-DECORATION 


Four months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 
8th. Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32M 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


















Saint Margaret's 
1875 Sehool 192 


New England School for Girls 


New fireproof building on 22-acre suburban 
estate. 

Successful preparation for the leading colleges 
lor women. 

Special Courses: Music, Art, Secretarial, Do- 


mestic Science, Handicrafts. 
Well organized athletic program. 
Catalogue on request 
Avera C, Epext, A. M., Principal 
Box K, Waterbury, Connecticut 











IRVING SCHOOL 


For boys. 25 miles from New York in historic Hudson 
Valley. Hs gag and two year Junior course. En- 
rolment limit 125. Personal study of individual. Long 
record of success in College Entrance Board Examin- 
ation. 92nd year. 37th under present headmaster. 
Modern equipment. Dormitory for younger boys. 
Excellent athletic facilities. Swimming pool. Cataiog. 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 
980, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL 


1833 Military Academy 1929 


Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 
J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick 
$5.00 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc 


VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON Accacsy 














* 

* DISTINGUISHED for excellence of training. Pre- 
pares for college or business, West Point or 
Annapolis. Separate buildings and teachers 

* for younger boys. Individual attention—tuto- 
rial system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Fireproof equipment. Illus- 

ie] trated catalog. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., 

LL. D., President, Box W, Staunton, Va. 


+ + + + 














NEW JERSEY 


PEDDI 


A national school of fine traditions with hg from 30 
states. Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Six Forms including two grammar 
grades. 150-acre campus. 9 hole golf course. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Athletics for every boy. 
Modern buildings. Midway between New York and 
Philadelphia. 64th year. Summer session, July 15- 
August 31. Reger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 3 D, Hights- 
town, WN. J. 
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ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


ee ot toe salon 
CAMP with easy, rapid acquisi- 
FOR tion of FRENCH by di- 
GIRLS rect, natural methods. Na- 


tive French and French- 
speaking American coun- 
selors. Land and water- 
sports, riding and camp- 
ing trips. 


Edward D. Collins 
Director 
Middlebury Vermont 














EDGEWOOD 


A School that Develops IMAGINATION and INI. 
TIATIVE and Preps ares Efficiently for College. 

A School in a Unique Setting—a School that Ap: 
to MODERN PARENTS Who Want PROG RI Ser E 
EDUCATION for their Children. 


For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 


EUPHROSYNE LANGLEY, Principal 

















100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 











T 
Accredited. College Preparatory, o; 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Crafts, SOUND 


Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 
attention and care ‘‘How-to-Study’’ taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. Catalog:—Jessie 
Caliam Gray, Box 18. Stanford, Coan., 

(Near N.Y. C.) 


HAC H-S 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A ge, 4 Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of 
Philadelphia. 

During the Last Four Years All Candidates for 
College Entered without Condition. 

Excellent Health Record. Complete Equipment. 
Junior and Senior Schools. 


T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 























SCHOOL INFORMATION 



























Amidst the mountains of Old 
Virginiain the beautiful 
—— Valley. Paton-4 au- 
thorized Degrees. ombine 
SECRETARIAL Cultural and. Vocational 
Lead evagi evehia) training. All Elective sub- 
PHYSICAL TRAINING jects; classical dancing. Also 


A. B. and B. Mus. A few high 
COMMERCIAL ART school students admitted. Golf, 


FASHION DESIGN ae Swimming, new brick 
muildings. Catalog (mention 

DRAMATICS courses desired) address:—Dean, 
Box W, College Park, 
Staunton, Va. 


FINE ARTS 
LANGUAGES 









INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs. All Schools in U. S. 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 
sic, Jr. Colleges, also Camps. Only 
State chartered FREE : 
Bureau, maintained by schools 
of U.S. 22 years. 
Advice. No com 
missions. Apply 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS ASS’N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 












. ¥. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
CHICAGO 





RHODE ISLAND 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 
Distinctive Character for Boys 


Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath- 
letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with or 
Address L. RALSTON THOMAS, Headmaster, 273 
Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 














RUDYARD KIPLING | 


The finest of all gifts—a 
complete set of Kipling. 
(In cloth or leather.) 











AT ALL BOOK STORES 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“In these days, a good general education is foundamental to all human endeavor. Thereafter, special courses 
must be pursued with a definite objective in view. Everyone, however, needs a business education because it 
emphasizes those subjects which every man and woman should know in the successful management of their per- 
sonal affairs or in discharging the duties of a responsible position. At the same time, a business course trains for 
a definite and gainful occupation and becomes a stepping stone to greater achievement.” 


Henry J. Holm, Principal Gregg School. 

















—_—_—__ 


___ MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS | MASSACHUSETTS . 


“WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


Worcester boys in 39 colleges—many on 
Certificate without examinations; others 
on Board Examinations given at school. 
2900 alumni. Limited to 250 boys. $1000 
per annum. 


Small enough to offer individual attention, Z g l S “ a For Young Women 
large vei to be one known. a e emin rp 10 miles from Boston 
eee ee deat ae TWO-YEAR courses for high school grad Strong Home E i 

e - gh school graduates. Strong Home Economics 
a came eae ae course with both theory and practice. Excellent opportunities in all depart- 
me , laboratories, two football fields, ments of Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and Orchestra. 
ro ‘baseball diamonds, running track, Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. 
outin amp. Clubs: debating, musical, Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, tobogganing, horse- 
Fn “ beck band, fencing. Summer back riding. Delightful home life and friendly atmosphere. A separate school 
a thi for younger girls. Catalogs on application. 


For illustrated catalog address GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 150 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Station 113 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1929 1, 1 1 | | / Accounting pages leads 
For aCentury One of New England’s Leading Schools my tuAt L é 





















































for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- L 
py College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities | cn oOo 6 t to usiness SUCCESS 


and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 2 y i 
in Art wi For girls. me college preparation. 50 acres in his- PREPARB for good pay and an_ executive 


A gta ; 3 position. 2-year course trains office man- 

BERTHA BAILEY, Principal toric town. 17 miles from Boston. Modern equipment; agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
’ | expert instruction, 6 buildings. Athletics. Outdoor sports, managers, treasurers, public accountants. 

Box D, Andover, Massachusetts Founded 1893. Catalog. j Largest college grade school of its type in 
Miss Florence Bigelow, Principal Box D, Natick, Mass. / the world. Students from 15 states. No 

correspondence courses. Successful Place- 


T ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
WYOMIN G college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
accounting offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 


VALLEY RANCH A School a Gems Efficiency aS Ve eee 


orm 2CHOOL | DINE MANOR cour for Ben tley . School 









































condary 


Trorovex preparation for all colleges and uni- cA Graduate School of: Sehool 


versities. Outdoor ranch life. A horse for 
each boy. Small classes. Christian influence. DANA HALL 
Catalog. High I ii i j in- 
- Sean gher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain 
JULIAN 8. BRYAN, Eastern Director ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 

70 East 45th Street, New York City 14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 


Miss [Helen Temple Cocke, Box E, Dana Hall, Welfesiey, Mass. | | TE FOR GIRLS 
Mount Ida School 


PENNS VL VA NIA 6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 


Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 


vl Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
ATUcKy FRANKLIN MARSHALL = Economics. — ggg = 
All outdoor sports. orseback riding. Send for 

Ps eL TARY INSTITUTE 98 CADEMYS catalogue. 


=) A Widely Recognized. Moderately Priced q 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. Y 
Oldest Military school in America -— ~ Preparatory School 

for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 1200 boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. Wholesome School life and sports. Unusual equip- 
R. O T. C. Horseback Riding, 


ion. Experienced Masters. Full pro : ; 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog gram of athletics, Junior School. Catalog on reaucst. | | [T No Library Complete without 
11 Miles from Louisville E. M. HARTMAN, P4d.D., Principal Ki pling Clee ple a 














Graduates 


\A coouating fe pee 



































KENTUCKY 























Box W LYNDON, KY. Box 410 Lancaster, Pa. 




















INDIANA 


Give, SUMMER SCHOOLS eeset, Ha it for Gris 
Saal, as 1628. Beal a aa ate "Ce | [Greenbrier College! 

ll CG . 
Cavarry and ca Schools, boys 14-20. School of ong nak ape omy Cuma Oh. Greenbrier Golle ge 


tory. 
Woodcraft, boys 10-14. Supervised vacations packed L.. y 


WEST VIRGINIA 














25-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern § | ° 
with action and interest. Comradeship of experienced buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: WI A Junior College 
instructors, famous Culver equipment develops robust, 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, WW i Wo 
manly, self-reliant boys. Separate catalogs. Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. HH Exclusively for Young men 
The Commandant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana || Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,’’ 


and Virginia Hot Springs.’’ Beautiful 
mountain location. At junction of several 


| \| National automobile highways: C. & 0. Ry. 
| Over 100 years old. New fireproof building. 
ry Lyon C @ Hi} Modern rooms and baths. OMmeially Reeog- 


nized College Courses with last two years of 














" | i high school. Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- 
—for Girls. Accredited. Swarthmore, ¢4 Ten miles from Philadelphia. Dis- selfish Service. 


i| Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and 
tinguished college preparation. General courses. Wild- | Dramatics. Secretarial. Outdoor life, Horse- 


“College Board”’ Preparatory. Jun- | cliff, the graduate school for girls not desiring college, HA back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tiuiis, te; 
* t training, home-makin: i] oO sg rate. 
MiLilicge for H.S. graduates. Music, Art, | siren Smsaacgat SevenGelica separate tur: | Il ita sitiiae. 
Rid Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: | ior School, girls 6-13. President Freuch W. Thompeom, Box Wes 


Lewisburg, West Virginia 
TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS | mr. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1505 


















































BEFORE a church in New Jersey, 
crowds gather to witness a glowing figure 
that some of them believe to be miracu- 
lous; in Pennsylvania witchcraft is not 
antedated; in New York City Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes raises a puny voice ask- 
ing for a new definition of God, and 
zealots rush to defend their Lord, who 
needs no defense. If we are not religious, 
we are certainly keenly interested in the 
mystic. It is this element that makes 
W. B. Seabrook’s purple-phrased “‘ The 
Magic Island” a book less of travel 
than of profound religious feeling, even 
though it be a heathen emotion. Mr. 
Seabrook visited Haiti and was initiated. 
For a space he went Voodoo. Occasion- 
ally he is the propagandist for the 
colored race; but at his best he is the 
romantic traveler, eager to uncover 
secrets and to taste forbidden feasts. 
The first part of his book is absorbing; 
the last part interesting. 


FROM this excursion to the primitive, 
from the haunts of superstition and 
witchcraft to “The 
Nature of the Phys- 
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be barn door or church door it might be 
wiser that he should consent to be an 
ordinary man and walk in, rather than 
wait till all the difficulties involved in a 
really scientific ingress are resolved.” 


OUT of the stuff of life and of the mind 
we find learned preachments on its 
conduct in “ Hows and Whys of Human 
Behavior,” by Dr. George A. Dorsey. 


Dr. Dorsey pursues the ground covered 






ANPMANY BOOKS 








successful. It becomes, then, a pragmatic 
creed, without particular reference to 
the Ten Commandments. 


IF GENERAL NOBILE had followed 
the precepts of Dr. Dorsey there prob- 
ably would not be published now two 
such exciting books as Maurice Pari- 
janines “The Krassin” and Davide 
Guidici’s “The Tragedy of the Jtalia.” 
You will not be contented to read one of 
these books. You must read both. The 
first is the more exciting, for it is violent, 
gruesome, and partisan. It is the story 
of a journalist, of a man who went to 
find a good story and found one. In“ The 
Tragedy of the Jtalia”’ we find a calm, 
measured account of events, heroic and 
tragic in themselves, told by a man who 
was actually on board the ice-breaker 
Krassin when most of them happened. 
M. Parijanine’s is a secondhand account, 
picked up from whisperings, gathered 
from atmosphere. He hints of dark things 
that went on, of records suppressed, of 
grim and soul-stirring happenings, of 

deceit, of cannibalism 





ical World,” by A. S. 
Eddington, would be 


a miraculousleap 


RECOMMENDED 


even. This is the very 
stuff of drama; but is 
it truth? Likewise, M. 
Parijanine pictures 





were it not for the 
fact that Professor 
Eddington, great sci- 
entist though he is, 
cannot completely 
disregard the mys- 
tical instincts of man. 
This man of learning 
writes brightly. He 
realizes that the lay- 
man must be aided 
by concrete examples, 
if he is to understand 
the puzzling concepts 
that physicists and 
electricians and _ phi- 
losophers tell us are 
the truth about the 
universe. His clear 
chapters on the atom, 
relativity, wave 
lengths, and light are 
amazing in them- 
selves; but the final 
pages of his book—in 
which he relates sci- 
ence to the mind and 
even perhaps, softly, 
to the soul—are 





Peper Victorious, by O. E. 
Roélvaag. $2.50. Harper. Continuing 
the theme of “Giants in the Earth,” 
Professor Rélvaag writes movingly 
of the American prairie as though 
it were Norway. 

ExpPraTION, by “Elizabeth.” $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran. Milly made a 
grave error; but life and the Bott 
family see that she pays and pays. 

THe Years BETWEEN, by Paul 
Feval and M. Lassez. 2 vols. $5. 
Longmans, Green. The third and 
fourth of four volumes in which two 
modern Frenchmen ape Dumas and 
tell yarns of D’Artagnanand Cyrano 
that at times almost convince the 
reader that the authors write at the 
dictation of a spook. 

THe SEALED Trunk, by Henry 
Kitchell Webster. $2. Bobbs, Merrill. 
A newspaper reporter and a puzzled 
heroine skim the surface of mystery 
without committing or unraveling 
a murder. 

Rome Haut, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds. $2.50. Little, Brown. A re- 
creation of the days of the Erie 
Canal. Historical romance in the 
modern manner. 


War as AN INSTRUMENT OF 
NATIONAL Poticy, by James, T. 
Shotwell. $3. Harcourt, Brace. A 
lively and informed account of the 
world’s chances for universal peace, 
with particularized readings on Mr. 
Kellogg’s efforts. 

My Mystery Suips, by Rear- 
Admiral Gordon Campbell. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran. True adventure, 
which combines the joy of amateur 
theatricals with the grimness of war 
at sea. 

INDUSTRIAL Explorers, by Mau- 
rice Holland. $3. Harper. Dramatic 
portraits of the great men of labora- 
tory and factory and of the products 
of their imagination and skill. 

THE Exquisite TraGepy: AN 
INTIMATE LIFE OF JOHN RuSKIN, 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. $3. 
Doubleday, Doran. Ruskin and his 
strange life become touched with 
pity and comedy in a fine literary 
biography. 

Music at Mipnicut, by Muriel 
Draper. $4. Harper. Mrs. Draper’s 
autobiography proves that she has 
led a full life and listened well to 


gossip en route. 








the methods of the 
Russians on_ board 
their boat. Not so 
Signor Guidici. 


M.PARIJANINE 
has force. He is the 
young reporter at his 
first fire, seeing falling 
bodies where perhaps 
only timbers actually 
fell. Yet have we a 
right to say that Si- 
gnor Guidici tells the 
truth because he is 
calm and sometimes 
dull? Is it for that rea- 
son that I find myself 
believing him, or is it 
because the human 
mind does not care to 
admit that other hu- 
man beings can be- 
come beasts? 


HERE is another 
mystery of the far 
north, over which 
so many battles 





astounding. The book is not easy reading, 
but to the thoughtful it must prove highly 
stimulating. Who is the scientist that he 
should scoff? At best, his theories are 
not absolute. What, indeed, is truth? 
“Verily,” he writes, “it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a scientific man to pass 
through a door. And whether the door 


by scores of inspirational writers; but he 
succeeds in illuminating with a religion 
of common sense such questions as 
heredity, marriage, sleep, mental health, 
and dozens of other problems of concern 
in the management of daily existence. 
I fancy that if a man were to follow 
the advice in these pages he would 
find himself happy, contented, and 





of fact or fancy have been waged. 
Yet from any account of this tragic 
event, the reader must come away with 
one satisfying fact in mind, that Amund- 
sen was a great man, a hero of true pro- 
portions; and if he was lost in a cause 
unworthy he remains no less heroic. 
Already a figure of legend, and so lately 
vanished from the earth. 
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which reduce fire hazards, and 

frequently reduce insurance 
premiums, too, does not conclude the 
work of the White Fireman. Inspec- 
tion service, in the interest of assur- 
ing efficiency from existing protective 
measures, is another of the White 
Fireman’s functions which is proving 
valuable to property owners. 


Te recommending of measures 


The owner of a processing plant, 
satisfied with the completeness of his 
fire-protection equipment, recently 
invited the White Fireman to inspect 
the property. 


The inspection showed that the own- 
er’s earnest effort to minimize fire 
danger was being defeated by the 
failure of employees to maintain the 
equipment in good working order. 
Fire extinguishers were inadequately 
charged. The sprinkler system water 
tank was only half filled, and a 
sprinkler valve in one building was 
closed. Fire-hose purchased for a 
hose-house reposed in the stock room 
where it was received. Material of 
high inflammability, for which isola- 
ted storage space had been provided, 
was stored in the main building 
through misunderstanding. Two 
automatic fire doors, at vital points, 
were blocked—one by stacked cases 
and the other by a hand truck. 


The White Fireman’s report to this 
interested property owner led to the 
immediate correction of hazards. It 
also led to the establishment of a 
rigid inspection system by a fire pre- 
vention committee comprised of 
employees and directed by the White 
Fireman. , , , 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used 

in this advertising to symbolize loss- 
prevention engineering service—a nation- 
wide service, supported by insurance 
companies, having for its purpose the reduc- 
tion of loss-hazards. Consultation on pro- 
posed structures, inspection of property, 
testing of materials and equipment, and 
many other kinds of technical assistance 
comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins, Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


Proj Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the afternoon of March 17, 

1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant that 

a puncture had been made in the air-tight 
sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The men on 
duty knew that the injury was somewhere 
within 50 miles. 

Highly-developed locating devices were in- 
stantly applied and in sixty-five minutes the 
trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the eve- 
ning, before the break in the sheath had af- 
fected service on any of the 248 pairs of wires 
in the cable, the repairs had been made. Be- 
cause of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew just where it would find the trouble, 


not One conversation was interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversations. The 
apparatus is placed along the cable routes at 
intervals of 100 miles. It gives instant warn- 
ing day or night of any disturbance to the 
cable within 50 miles in either direction. 
Automatic warning signals, electrical locating 
devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectually 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell 
lines in 1928. 
There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Constant progress in accuracy and better and 
better service at the lowest cost is its goal. 


“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 

















Is THE book-collecting game which A. Edward Newton 
has told the world so much about, with delightful 
emphasis on the unsordid and sentimental side, de- 
generating into a new phase of twentieth-century 
frenzied finance? Practically all the newspaper ac- 
counts of the sale of the Jerome Kern library for a total 
of more than $1,700,000 spread that impression: 

A first edition of “‘Tom Jones,” purchased a few 
years ago from Charles Sessler, of Philadelphia, for 
$3,000, bought by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for $27,500. 
Shelley’s own copy of “Queen Mab,” with his manu- 
script revisions, leaping from $12,000 to $68,000. A 
Charles Lamb manuscript risen from less than $5,000 
to $48,000. Dickens items scaling up almost generally 
from 300 to 500 per cent above the purchase price a 
few years ago. Compared with the Samuels sale in Lon- 
don twenty-two years ago, up more than 1,000 per cent. 
One New York dealer, Gabriel Wells, proclaiming 
that the items he had sold to Kern within the past 
seven or eight years had brought $345,000 more than 
they cost the brilliant composer. Yet the artistic 
temperament is said to have no business judgment. 

Not a scintilla of a doubt but that Mr. Kern proved 
in the recent sale of his library of first editions and 
precious manuscripts that a hobby may turn out to 
be a vastly more profitable investment of time and 
money than is many a business enterprise. His entire 
collection had advanced in value, in less than a decade, 
more than 400 per cent. Even deducting all the costs 
of the auction and what Uncle Sam will exact as in- 
come tax, the net profit should be more than 300 per 
cent. Could any conservative broker who had carefully 
guided a client in the purchase of gilt-edge bonds over 
the same period of time boast of such a result? It would 
not be fair to compare book-speculation results with 
the miraculous profits in stock speculation. Book 
collecting is essentially a gentle mania—or has been 
so regarded; whereas stock speculation is a passionate 
frenzy to get something for nothing. 

There isnodoubt that collectors are delighted to learn 
that some of their treasures have advanced enormously 
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in value since they purchased them. It tickles their 
pride to think how shrewd they were, though at the 
time they made the purchase they may have felt they 
were being mercilessly robbed by the dealer or that 
they were committing an unpardonable extravagance. 
Every collector has the painful experience from time 
to time of learning that for a given item he has paid 
a very much higher price to one dealer than he would 
have had to pay to another. 

All the raw beginners in the game and all the 
would-be ‘book speculators who are being enticed 
solely by the speculative factors should consider that 
while there exists no association of dealers organized 
to control the trade and boost prices neither does 
there exist any group or association of collectors or- 
ganized for the purpose of protecting themselves from 
the rapacity of dealers. On one side you have an un- 
organized business, and on the other you have an 
unorganized fad that is spreading with astounding 
rapidity throughout the United States in this era of 
overwhelming prosperity. 

In the past few years there has been almost a 
scramble by certain enormously rich men to grab all 
the great treasures in sight and pay prices for them 
that seem hopelessly out of proportion to any possible 
value they may have in the future. To some of these 
men books have about the same interest and charm 
as has a case of canned sardines. They have heard that 
J. P. Morgan got together a magnificent library and 
spent lavishly to assemble it. What a superman of 
finance did is undoubtedly the thing to do. Only there 
is this great difference: Mr. Morgan knew and loved 
books. 

Any man who, neither knowing nor loving books, 
spends a great fortune on them lays himself open to 
derision. If he elects to be nothing more than a gambler 
in books he had better take a ten years’ course under 
Dr. Rosenbach and spend a few years in the British 
Museum, the great university libraries of England, 
and the Morgan and Huntington libraries in America 
before he makes his first plunge. 











A NEW FIRST LADY BECOMES 









HOSTESS FOR THE NATION 


VEW=ENHE public interest in the 


2 = lives and duties of our 


First Ladies is equaled 

only by the general ig- 
norance of their lives and a mis- 
apprehension of their duties and 
special privileges. Let it be said, 
once for all, that the duties far over- 
shadow the privileges—unless we 
consider it a privilege to be drafted 
to uncounted duties. 

Yet so strange a thing is the 
human heart, so fantastic is human 
ambition, that we envy these First 
Ladies of ours. We not only envy 
them, we are constantly attempting 
to pierce the veil of mystery that 
quite unintentionally surrounds 
them. We insist, and succeed, in 
knowing what they wear, when and where they go 
to church, who is present at the official White House 
functions, and any small and intimate details pos- 
sible to obtain. Not curiosity but pride and affec- 
tion lie behind this interest, but the result is curious. 
A composite American idea of the First Lady would 
show her living in almost inconceivable state in a 
palatial mansion, spending her hours preparing for or 
participating in splendid entertainments; meeting 
the great and the near great, talking ever and anon 
with Royalty with a capital R, and generally providing 
the ornamentation of the office while the President 
does the work. 

And all of this is true, to a certain extent. What 
is not generally known is that, while we elect our 
Presidents, we draft their wives to quite as definite a 
public service. ; 

A First Lady once said to me: “I have not been 
well, and so I am taking a rest. But to-morrow I must 
get back to my job.” 

She had broken under the strain. And this is not 
uncommon. The “‘job”’ destroyed the first Mrs. Wilson, 
definitely broke the health of Mrs. Taft, and undoubt- 
edly was a large contributing factor in the death of 
Mrs. Harding, whose long illness in the White House 
is well remembered. Other women, younger women, 
have not suffered, and there is no need to fear for Mrs. 
Hoover. But the history of the Executive Mansion 
shows that the older hostesses have felt the pressure. 
Also that certain psychological factors have had their 
influence; that nervously organized women, women 
who were timid, women who did not like people in the 
mass, or women who had had only small social ex- 
perience have broken most readily under the strain. 

But Mrs. Hoover will not break. Physically, men- 
tally, and temperamentally she is notably fitted for 
her new duties. 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Mrs. Hoover, the new mis- 
tress of the White House, 
assumes burdens and prob- 
lems that are ever new and 
vital, notwithstanding the 
innumerable precedents 
she must follow. Just what 
these problems and respon- 
sthilities are Mrs. Rine- 
hart makes clear, with her 
usual vividness and charm. 











First of all, she isa strong woman. 
Her lifelong creed of exercise and 
fresh air find her now in her ma- 
turity with fine health and a strong 
body. She is also a calm woman. 
Her mental activity never trans- 
lates itself into uneasy movements. 
She has unusual poise and great 
naturalness. During the entire cam- 
paign and before it, after the nom- 
ination, she never once showed any 
nervousness or any anxiety. Her 
general attitude was that if this 
honor fell to Mr. Hoover she would 
be happy for him, but that if it 
did not the thing for which they 
had both built remained undis- 
turbed. That is, the integrity of 
their family life. Again, her mental 
equipment for the position is amazing. Her attain- 
ments in scholarship are well known. In addition, 
she speaks several languages—a great advantage, when 
it is remembered that representatives to our govern- 
ment are not always selected for their knowledge of 
the English language. But the real quality that is 
most valuable is her mental alertness, her continuing 
interest. People do not tire her. 

During the campaign I asked her one day if the 
prospect was not faintly dismaying, but she refuted 
that instantly. “‘I like people,” was what she said. 


Demands From One and All 


And this is vitally important, for it is people who 
constitute the First Lady’s “job.”’ They surround her in 
the White House itself, ready with their traditions of 
office and the precedents set by other First Ladies. 
They swarm at the rate of hundreds every day over 
the main floor of the Executive Mansion, kept from 
the rooms only by cords stretched across the door. 
As callers they leave their visiting cards, which must 
be indexed and filed. They crowd the official recep- 
tions, they send notes asking for appointments to call, 
and they write their thousands on thousands of letters, 
sending in a mail that requires a social secretary and 
a large corps of assistants to handle. 

People! One and all they make their demands. The 
long lines of guests at a White House reception expect, 
generally speaking, a handshake from the President 
but something more from the First Lady. This may be 
only a smile, but almost everyone hopes for a few kind 
words! And the rapid readjustment of ideas required, 
the quick recognition, not only of the familiar face 
but of the individual it belongs to, demand a mental 
agility of no mean order. Mrs. Coolidge has been 
remarkable in this. 
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A NEW FIRST LADY 


There is no real escape from people. 
The very affection with which we regard 
our First Ladies makes them targets for 
its manifestation. They are ours, and 
we love them. So we crave to see them, 
to know how they look and speak and 
what they wear. We want to know too how 
they live, what they do, what it means to 
be where they are. And as there is no 
organized machinery for the dissemina- 
tion of such knowledge, there has grown 
up a series of misconceptions of the posi- 
tion, sometimes laughable and sometimes 
rather serious. 

The First Lady has two definite func- 
tions to perform. One of them is to manage 
the Executive Mansion, or President’s 
House, as its silver is marked. The other 
consists of her official responsibilities. This 
latter is the portion of her duties that has 
grown to mammoth proportions; it in- 
cludes entertaining on a large scale, the 
mail, accompanying the President on 
practically all public occasions, receiving 
callers and selected groups by appoint- 
ment, and sending her name to worthy 
charities and patronizing them when pos- 
sible. In odd moments she is being photo- 
graphed, and portraits of her are being 
painted. Her days must be scheduled like 
the President’s, for in addition she must 
purchase and be fitted with the clothing of 
which feminine America is to read the 
descriptions, keep herself thoroughly 
groomed at all times, find time for her 
family, keep up with public affairs—but 
never discuss them!—get some ex- 
ercise and fresh air, with a Secret 
Service man close by her, go tochurch 
regularly, and be ready, often with- 
out notification, to receive for lunch- 
eon or dinner those guests whom the 
President may choose unofficially so 
to honor. 

In spite of a recent article in the 
newspapers that stated that Mrs. 
Hoover will live in a veritable palace, 
the White House is nothing of the 
sort. It is simply a large, beautiful, 
and not too convenient house, and 
the past few years have shown that 
even its size is not equal to certain 
of the functions held there. 

True, it has now sufficient bath- 
rooms, comparing favorably with the 
one that Mrs. McKinley found there 
and the none that greeted President 
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Arthur, who went into his own pocket 
to install a tin tub. But it is not a 
palace. It is a house, and it was not 
even a safe house until a new roof 
was put over it last year. It has, 
however, great dignity and charm, 


and the old farmstead with its vegetable gardens 
and grazing cows has become a small but stately 
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Mrs. Coolidge’s ability to remember names 
and faces has proved invaluable to her. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Hoover is eminently fitted for her new 
duties—physically, mentally, temperamentally. 


And at last it has become a home. 
Until Roosevelt’s time the executive 
offices were in the building itself, 
and living in it was much like living 
in an effice building. Now, however, 
the offices have been moved to a 
detached wing, reached by a cor- 
ridor from the lower floor. Even 
now the amount of privacy achieved 
is not monumental, for the main 
story is open to visitors by card, 
and the mere physical problem of 
keeping the marble floors of this 
portion clean is a _ serious one. 
Keeping them washed up twice a 
day does not entirely remove the 
dirt from democratic and patriotic 
feet. 

The family life, then, is lived 
largely abovestairs. There is one 
small elevator, a large and hand- 
some staircase. The furnishings are 
handsome, and with our American 
habit of translating everything into 


dollars, house and equipment are roughly estimated at 
between four and five million dollars. In addition, there 
are the greenhouses and garages, not on the property, 
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The second Mrs. Wilson (above) held up under the strain of 
Washington, but it proved too much for the first Mrs. Wilson. 


which supply flowers and cars, and the new First 
Lady finds herself with several automobiles and chauf- 
feurs to drive them. 

This is the physical property over which the First 
Lady exercises oversight. The building is beautiful, 
the rooms are large, lofty, and well furnished, the 
equipment is complete. What is more, the new First 
Lady enters on a going concern. The approximately 
thirty servants are carrying on—the cooks, the four 
colored footmen in the front hall, the laundresses and 
chambermaids and what not. The housekeeper is on 
duty. The luncheon after the inauguration is ready 
when she enters, provided by the outgoing executive. 
The personal effects of the new arrivals are being un- 
packed. There is no confusion; only novelty. 


After the Fourth 


Novelty there is. Almost at once they are faced with 
a strange convention, which is dismaying at the start. 
A President, by virtue of office, must precede every- 
body, including his wife; he precedes her to meals at 
home and dinners abroad; he enters a White House 
car before her and sits on the right; at the theater he 
must precede her into a box. He is supposed to precede 
her even into the White House elevator, and there is a 
story that when President Harding on his arrival en- 
deavored to allow Mrs. Harding to enter first, the 
elevator man barred the door with his arm and said: 

“The President first, madam.” 

There are traditions with all the force of conventions 
to be learned, and there is the necessity of becoming 
accustomed to the continual guarding by which we 
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There is little doubt that demands made on Mrs. Taft during 
her four years in the White House definitely broke her health. 


now protect our First Family. Mrs. Hoover will have 
her own Secret Service agent. He will sit beside the 
chauffeur when she drives, walk with her when she 
walks, travel when she travels, be near her when she 
shops. Outside of the White House he is her shadow, 
and must be. These, however, are small matters. There 
still remain the two great responsibilities, of which the 
administration of the President’s House is the first. 

Financially there is no difficulty. All expenses save 
food are paid by the government. The President’s 
salary of $75,000 and a traveling fund of $25,000 leave 
him a margin of safety and even of saving. There is 
also an extra fund of $15,000 for replacements and 
wear and tear. If, as President Coolidge has suggested, 
an additional out-of-town residence for week-ends and 
so on is provided, funds for its purchase and mainte- 
nance will also be forthcoming. Such an establishment 
should be secured at once. Summer heat in Washington 
begins very early, and a break in the monotony would 
be an important matter, as it concerns the health and 
morale of the White House family. 

But the taking over of the Mansion is always a 
great responsibility. Save for an interview with the 
retiring mistress of the White House, and probably 
one with the housekeeper, the new First Lady has 
had no previous preparation. Everything is new, much 
is novel. The very servants are strangers to her, the 
rooms, certain of the customs. If she has not spent any 
time in Washington she may never even have seen this 
house that is now her home. If she has lived in Wash- 
ington, no matter what position there the new Presi- 
dent has held, she is extremely likely never to have 
been abovestairs until after the election she makes 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
Women who enter the White House with considerable social 
experience, as did Mrs. Roosevelt, are well fitted to their task. 


ner call on the reigning First Lady. Even then it is 
not necessary that she be shown over the building, and 
I believe that in certain instances in our history she 
has not been. 

Her first and immediate duty, then, is a comprehen- 
sive survey of her new domain in the company of the 
housekeeper. This valuable assistant is almost invari- 
ably held over from the last Administration, and if 
changes are to be made they are made later. It is evi- 
dent that the new First Lady must have at her elbow 
someone not only acquainted with the house and its 
domestic management but also familiar with its stores 
of valuable silver, gold, china, and linens—a store, 
by the way, that is constantly increasing, since by 
custom each retiring President makes a discriminating 
and handsome gift to the establishment. 

Thereafter the relationships between the First Lady 
and the housekeeper must be maintained daily. Each 
morning the housekeeper will bring her suggested 
menus for the meals of the day, and of necessary re- 
placements, and these must be examined and discussed. 
If there are dinners or guests—and when are there 
not dinners and guests?—special menus must be talked 
over and decided upon. And not until this is done is 
the First Lady ready for the second duty of the day. 
This is the morning conference with her social secre- 
tary. 

Not enough is known of the social secretaries to 
our Presidents’ wives. The position is one of great 
responsibility. It is an official position, it implies a wide 
knowledge of social Washington and of the manners 
and customs of good society anywhere, and it re- 
quires executive ability and great tact. Invariably the 
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The second Mrs. Harrison often visited her aunt at the White 
House, but she did not marry Benjamin Harrison till 1896. 


incumbents of this position are women of birth and 
breeding, and while their work is more or less anony- 
mous the burden on them is second only in responsi- 
bility to that of the President’s secretary. 

The importance of their selection can hardly be over- 
estimated. Washington is unlike any other city in the 
Union. It has its own manners and customs, largely 
imported and based on diplomatic usage. It observes 
rank and precedence with the utmost care. To a First 
Lady who knows these unwritten laws her secretary 
is her valued aid and assistant; to one who does not, 
the secretary becomes her friend and mentor. And 
always the First Lady must be protected, not only 
physically but from the cranks and bores, the climbers 
and aspirants for social and political favor, the ful- 
somely adulatory, and the merely curious and in- 
quisitive. 


Striking a Happy Medium 


The social secretary is the buffer between the First 
Lady and a world that would either kill her by kind- 
ness or try to use her for its own ends. On the social 
secretary, then, devolves a great responsibility. She 
must not only know Washington; she must exercise 
great tact and discretion. She is often hung, like 
Mohammed's coffin, between the desire of the First 
Lady to do her uttermost and the fear of secluding 
her to an unhealthy or unpopular degree. 

A certain amount of such seclusion is of course neces- 
sary. The ordinary give and take of social life is im- 
mediately abandoned by the new President and his 
wife. They may dine out only with the Vice-President 
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and the members of the Cabinet. The real burden of 
accepting general invitations falls on the Vice- 
President, representing the President, and his wife if 
he has one. The First Lady makes no calls, stops at no 
friendly tea tables. Her friends, when they wish to see 
her, must as a rule use much the same machinery as 
the woman who has never seen her before—must write 
to the social secretary and ask for an appointment. 

Just when this seclusion reached its present pro- 
portions it is difficult to say. It apparently dates from 
the war. During the war years the White House was 
virtually closed, and since that time, with the in- 
creased pressure on the President and the growth of the 
Capital from a small to a large and busy city, the 
routine entertaining of the White House has grown 
much heavier. The lines at the receptions are longer, 
the lists of all sorts increased, the pressure of the 
crowds almost prohibitive. 

Along with the increasing duties of the Executive, 
too, there has necessarily been an added pressure on 
the First Lady. Her mail is heavier, the requests for 
appointments to call, the thousand and one duties 
leave her less time for herself. While Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Taft found time for their friends and fre- 
quently gathered informal groups about a tea table 
and a fire, of recent years these pleasant relaxations 
have been largely abandoned. They may be resumed 
by Mrs. Hoover, who has a flair for friends and who 
has the strength for them. Not every woman has. 

The second duty of the First Lady consists of the 
official entertaining that is expected of her as mistress 
of the White House. 

The President and First Lady each year preside at 
a certain practically arbitrary series of functions. 
These are seventeen at a minimum, and may be vastly 
greater in number. In one season during the Taft 
régime there were thirty-five, and this was not unusual. 
Among the seventeen arbitrary functions (arbitrary 
by tradition at least) are the four evening receptions— 
Diplomatic, Judiciary, the Congressional, and the 
Army and Navy; and the four state dinners—the 
Cabinet dinner, the Diplomatic dinner, the Supreme 
Court dinner, and the dinner to the Speaker of the 
House. Some of our Presidents have given dinners to 
each member of the Cabinet as well as to the Vice- 
President, but this is not obligatory. 


Dinner at the White House 


The other functions are four afternoon musicales in 
the winter, four garden parties in the spring, and the 
New Year’s Day reception, open to all, when lines of 
callers extend through the White House grounds and 
for blocks along the street. 

These seventeen functions, however, comprise only 
the set entertaining. Dinners for distinguished foreign- 
ers are expected and given, as well as luncheons. Dur- 
ing recent Administrations political breakfasts have 
been added to the list, and there is also a constant 
stream of informal luncheon guests, consisting of 
visitors to the Executive Office and brought over by 
the President for a family meal. And although at the 
evening receptions refreshments are no longer served, 
the crowds being prohibitive, it is well to remember 
that for a number of years the White House kitchens 
have provided all food served there. The state dinners 
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may have anywhere from forty to one hundred guests, 
but no caterer steps in to relieve the household. 

And, since nothing given at the White House may 
ever be entirely informal, none of these affairs per- 
mits complete relaxation on the part of the First 
Lady. The observance of form in itself is bound to be 
wearing. 

For example, the average hostess awaits her guests 
in the drawing-room. They drift in in ones and twos, 
are announced, and the process is painless and gradual. 
A dinner at the White House is a different matter. 
The guests arrive slightly before the hour, generally 
eight o'clock, and are escorted to the reception room. 
There the White House aides present them to their 
dinner partners and skillfully arrange them in a large 
circle around the room, with the ranking or honor 
guests nearest to the door. 


An Always Impressive Picture 


Promptly on the hour the President, his staff, and 
the First Lady appear in the doorway and make the 
circle of the room, the President leading. Having 
reached the door again the President offers his arm to 
the ranking lady, the First Lady takes the arm of the 
ranking gentlemen, and the rest follow to the state 
dining room. 

It may be easily seen that anything disturbing this 
formality may be disconcerting. A former military 
aide to a President has told me this story: 

A very elderly man, a new Senator, had been in- 
vited with his wife to a White House dinner. When the 
aide attempted to take him from his wife, however, 
and to present him to the lady he was to escort to the 
dining room, he fixed the unfortunate youth with a cold 
eye. 

“Young man,” he said, “I have been taking Mrs. 
Blank out to dinner for sixty years, and I intend to do 
so to-night.” 

And he did. It threw the whole procession out of 
line, but he did. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that an invitation 
to a White House dinner is a command. One has the 
honor to accept, unless in case of illness. The cards 
themselves are very handsome—plain white, with 
the President’s seal in gold at the top—and always, in 
the case of residential Washington, left by hand. But 
a great many people have believed that their own 
names are also engraved on the cards. The fact is 
that for many years these names have been written 
by the same writer, who almost exactly duplicates 
the engraved script of the invitation. 

I can only briefly outline these functions. They 
are beautiful and dignified. The elaborate full dress or 
uniforms of foreign countries, the decorations and 
medals, the brilliant scarlet of the Marine Band, the 
dresses and jewels of the women make an always 
impressive picture. 

But its central figure must grow weary at times- 
what with the long procession of people, one face melt- 
ing into another until there is a composite smiling 
countenance, and what with the noise and incessant 
movement. When, before the guests depart, the Presi- 
dent and First Lady take their ceremonial departure 
for upstairs and bed, those who understand are always 
relieved for them. 
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Perhaps a little of this feeling is due to 
the fact that our recent Presidents have 
been more or less grave men, without 
any flair for society as such. And Presi- 
dent Hoover, during all of his career, 
has shown an active distaste for it. Even 
Mr. Coolidge, as Vice-President, taci- 
turnly but good-humoredly bowed to the 
social fate of all Vice-Presidents. But, 
save for the obligatory dinners of a Cabi- 
net officer, Mr. Hoover has preferred to 
have his friends in his home. There he 
was a delightful host, humorous, a good 
talker, and at his best. 

Naturally, in view of this social pro- 
gram and their other duties, an endeavor 
has been made to protect our First Ladies 
in every possible way. Perhaps it has gone 
too far. Not very long ago a Washington 
woman said that she did not think our 
recent Presidents’ wives had had as 
much “fun” as they should have had 
out of the position. By that she meant 
that they were unnecessarily cut off from 
their personal friends, save for the guests 
from a distance who stay in the house. 
She also mentioned Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Taft, who frequently gathered an 
informal circle of their own around a tea 
table. But even friends may be a tax, and 
the selection of such small groups must 
be carefully made to avoid offense. 

In the same manner, some of our 
Presidents and their wives have in the 
considerable past been known to leave 
the White House quietly and to dine, one 
may say incognito, with a very small 
group of intimates. But this, I believe, 
has not been done for several Adminis- 
trations. For one thing, it is extremely 
difficult to do anything incognito when 
accompanied by half a dozen Secret Ser- 
vice agents. On the contrary, more and 
more, as we growin power and importance, 
the detachment of our Chief Executives 
and their families has been increased. 
Thus, it is now commonly thought that a 
President may have no local intimates. 
It is a curious sidelight on a democracy, but perhaps 
not so strange when we remember that we were 
founded by aristocrats! 

As a rule, then, the First Lady sees her friends, and 
such other visitors as it is expedient or pleasant for 
her to receive, by means of formal calls. These calls 
must not be confused with that routine process by 
which one drives to the White House, hands to a foot- 
man with a tray the requisite cards, and then departs. 
The calls I refer to are made by appointment with the 
social secretary. 

One arrives a few moments early and waits in a 
reception room. There may be other women there, also 
by appointment, and there is over ‘the whole pro- 
ceeding an atmosphere rather reminiscent of a phy- 
sician’s waiting room. In due time the caller’s turn 
comes, and she is taken into the adjoining reception 
room, where the First Lady is awaiting her. 
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A wide friendship in social and political Washington ts behind Mrs. Rinehart’s 
graphic description of the pleasures and tasks meted out to our Presidents’ wives. 


The stranger has probably lost a certain amount 
of her morale by that time, and not a little of the 
First Lady’s burden is to restore it. To the great 
credit of our Presidents’ wives, they have generally 
been able to do so. But there is certainly a tension 
about it. It reminds me of a woman from a small 
country town who called on me some years ago and 
who burst into tears the moment I entered the room. 

I sat down beside her and put my hand on her 
arm. “I am so sorry,” I said. “I see you are in trouble. 
If I can do anything ée 

She wiped her eyes. “I’m not in trouble at all,” she 
sniffled. ‘I’m just scared.” 

It is easy to see that our First Ladies have very 
little time to themselves. That wonderful thing of 
awakening in the morning to a free day is not for 
them. If they travel to a strange place, it is to be 

(Continued on Page 000) 





SKY LAW 


With the Scantiest Sort of Background for the Jurist 
New Precedents are Being Made from Day to Day 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


GRouP of pilots loitered in 
A the open doorway of the diri- 
gible hangar. Out over the 
bay a lone plane, a JN-4, swung in 
a circle and then turned, with its 
wings silvered for that instant in 
the sunlight. It dove toward the 
field, and the roar of the motor sub- 
sided suddenly to a throaty flutter. 
As the ship flashed past the group, 
wings steady and settling per- 
ceptibly as it leveled off, the pilots 
ceased their desultory talk to watch 
the landing. At that moment the 
detonating echoes of a_ Liberty 
motor reverberated in the empty 
hangar. A huge De Haviland was 
swi iging in above the hangar. 
(suided by a veteran hand the 
JN-4 settled and put three points 
on the field—a perfect landing. The 
helmeted head of the pilot glanced 
aloft, first to the left and then to 
the right. Suddenly a cloud of dust 
arose and obscured the little ship. 


Drawings by Clayton Knight 


He was taking off again. A great 
black shadow was in pursuit. It 
was the De Haviland. Then came 
a crash and the sound of splintering 
wood and tearing fabric. The dust 
settled on the entangled wreckage 
of the two planes, the heavy De 
Haviland with its nose buried in 
the soft earth at the bottom and 
the JN-4 overturned and with its 
tail completely severed on top. 
Who was at fault? Viewed as a 
question of legal liability it is 
doubtful if one in a hundred lawyers 
could give an adequate answer. 
The rule is that a landing plane 
always has the right of way. The 
reason for the rule is simple—the 
chap in the air may have a dead 
motor or an unmanageable plane. 
Every now and again a new 
planet swims within the ken of the 
law. The path of the common law 
reveals a steady application of old 
principles to new problems and the 


development of new principles to 
deal efficiently with such problems. 
The particular instances are legion. 
They demonstrate amply that pe- 
culiar genius of the common law 
to dovetail into the social and eco- 
nomic demands of the times. Pre- 
cisely this process of molding is 
going on in the courts at this mo- 
ment. The rapid development of 
aéronautics has brought before the 
bench its alive and vital and in 
many instances its quite peculiar 
problems. 

To an alert legal mind many 
questions suggest themselves in- 
stantly. Suppose a plane makes a 
forced landing on John Doe’s field. 
Is this a trespass? What is the 














nature of the liability for damage 
caused by articles consciously, care- 
lessly, or necessarily dropped from 
aircraft in flight? How will the 
courts deal with the question of 
dangerous flying? What about the 
chap who broadcasts from aircraft 
through a loud-speaker a continu- 
ous din as to the merits of this or 
that cigarette? What about air- 
ways, airports, interstate flying, 
transporting explosives, 

and a host of other related 
questions? 


Air Trespass 


A diligent search through 
the reports has unearthed 
upward of seventy-five 
cases in which the courts 
of this country and England 
have dealt with causes di- 
rectly or indirectly involv- 
ing aéronautics. Nor have 
the legislatures been idle. 
Apart from any considera- 
tion of military aviation, 
the codes of all the Con- 
tinental countries contain 
provisions governing civil 
aeronautics. In England 
legislation initiated as early 
as 1909 culminated in the 
Air Navigation Act of 1920. 
In this country there is the 
Air Commerce Act, enacted 
by Congress in May, 1926. 
As for the states, ten have 
passed a “Uniform State 
Law of Aéronautics,’’ seven- 
teen have their own particu- 
lar statutes, while in the rest 
there is no legislation. This is 
a not inconsiderable body 
of case and statute law. 

If you should ask any lawyer 
about the problem of trespass by 
the flight of aircraft over land, he 
would probably spout for you an 
ancient legal maxim—“‘Cudus est 
solum, eius est usque ad coelum.” 
The present-day vogue of this 
Latin indiscretion is attributable 
to Lord Chief Justice Coke. He 
incorporated it somewhere in his 
discourses on Littleton and having 
done so must have scratched his be- 
wigged head with considerable satis- 
faction. For indeed this dictum has 
found echo in all corners of the 
common-law world. The gist of 
it is that the right of the land 
owner extends “even to the sky.” 

There appears to be no reported 
case in which this question has 


Equtis aurati nuper 
ad Placita coram 


SKY LAW 


been passed upon. The nearest 
approach to it was in the case of 
Charles Guille vs. Swan, decided 
by the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature of New York, curiously 
enough away back. in the year 
1822. The facts tell the story. 

One fine June day in that year 
the inhabitants of the city of New 
York were astounded to see a bal- 
loon floating lazily a short distance 
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“Cuius est solum, eius est usque ad coelum’’— 


Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


above the housetops. Charles Guille, 
aéronaut, had decided to have a 
look at the city from the air. In 
the streets necks craned and the 
faces of passers-by were strained 
aloft. A crowd of men and boys in 
full cry dashed up this street and 
down that, pursuing the course of 
the drifting balloon. 

Suddenly something went wrong. 
The balloon began to drop and drop 
fast. Guille, who had been in the 
attitude of monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, collapsed over the side of 
the basket and began to bellow for 
help. The balloon landed with a 
bump in Swan’s garden and dragged 
about thirty feet through a radish 
and potato patch. The crowd came 
to his assistance, breaking down 
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the fences and trampling the flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

In holding Guille liable for the 
damage occasioned both by his 
landing and by the crowd, Chief 
Justice Spencer said: “I will not 
say that ascending in a balloon is 
an unlawful act, for it is not so.” 
He went on to say that the situ- 
ation in which Guille had placed 
himself was equivalent to a request 

to the crowd to follow him 
whether or no they had 
heard his calls for assis- 
tance. In a word, his de- 
scent was the cause of the 
damage done by the crowd. 


A Hasty Reporter 


But what of the case 
that involves merely flight 
over a man’s land? Judicial 
opinion is both meager and 
cautious. 

Thus, in Herrin vs. 
Sutherland—decided by 
the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana in 1925, which held 
that when Herrin, although 
standing on the land of 
another, fired a gun over 
Sutherland’s premises, 
dwelling, and cattle, he 
committed a technical tres- 
pass at least—the Court 
intimated that the rapid 
development of the air- 
plane as an instrumental- 
ity of commerce would 
soon make such a question 
one of considerable impor- 
tance. 

Two years before, indeed, 
the public press in and 
around Philadelphia came 
out boldly with the statement 
that a flight over a man’s land was a 
trespass. This bit of reportorial mis- 
information was based on the de- 
cision of a magistrate, which was 
later reversed by a county court in 
the case of Commonwealth vs. 
Nevin and Smith. The “Windy” 
Smith flyers had made flights at an 
altitude of about three hundred 
feet over lands posted with “No 
Trespass” signs. A_ statute in 
Pennsylvania provides that a tres- 
pass on lands so posted shall be an 
offense against the Commonwealth. 
The aviators were charged before 
a magistrate with trespass under 
this act and were fined. This was 
reversed by the county court on 
the ground that trespass by the 
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An early balloon ascension inspired this eighteenth-century English print. 


flight of aircraft was not within 
the contemplation of the act. 

Out in Minnesota in the same 
year the precise question was 
brought before the District Court 
of Ramsay County. On the morn- 
ing of a clear June day a plane was 
passing over the city of St. Paul. 
The drone of the motor, sounding 
clearly above the noise of the 
streets, suddenly ceased. There 
sounded a couple of bursts from the 
motor, then silence. The plane disap- 
peared from sight behind some trees. 
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One Hoskins, seated on his ve- 
randa, was suddenly astounded to 
see an airplane skim the tops of the 
trees on the estate adjoining his 
land. It landed on the lawn directly 
in front of him, tore through some 
shrubbery, and then with a sort 
of final flourish stuck its nose in 
the ground and raised its tail toward 
the sky. A crestfallen pilot climbed 
out and surveyed the damage. 

The upshot of this was an ac- 
tion by Hoskins in which he sought 
to recover damages and to enjoin 
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the aviator from flying over his 
land at any height. The ancient 
and honorable learning as to “usque 
ad coelum” was urged to the 
judge. The following language is 
attributed to him: “The upper air 
is a natural heritage common to all 
of the people, and its reasonable 
use ought not to be hampered by 
an ancient artificial maxim of law 
such as is here invoked which 
would make all flight impossible. 

The Court evidently refused to 
grant an injunction, but Hoskins 








recovered for the injuries done to 
his property. 

These cases and the problems 
involved cannot be dismissed as 
sporadic or curious instances. With 
the growth of the industry flight 
will soon cease to be a novel curi- 
osity. 


“Zooming the Piers” 


Let us suppose that Citizen X is 
operating his automobile. Let us 
suppose, further, that he has im- 
bibed a goodly quantity of boot- 
legged liquor and as a consequence 
his speed is excessive and his course 
is erratic. Ahead of him a street car 
comes to a stop. An old lady alights. 
He cannot stop. The shriek from 
his brakes coincides with her shriek. 
She goes down. When he finally 
comes to a stop, she is a mangled 
mess in the street, and he is in the 
hands of a policeman. Some time 
later, in a sadder and more sober 
condition, Citizen X may be stand- 
ing before a robed judge listening 
to a sentence for the crime of man- 
slaughter. 

Might not this occur with air- 
craft? It not only might, it has. 
Out on the California beaches 
aviators have a trick known as 
“zooming the piers.” It is really 
great sport. The bathing piers jut 
out into the Pacific in many places 
about a mile apart. A seaplane 
coming up the coast at an altitude 
of about a thousand feet dives for a 
pier. Down he comes with his 
motor roaring wide open. The 


people on the pier scatter to left 
and right like frightened sheep. 
into the ocean. 


Hundreds 


dive 
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Shrill shrieks fill the air. The plane 
roars over the pier and soars aloft. 
Then it cruises along and dives for 
the next one. A great sport but a 
dangerous one. 

A year ago this last summer Car- 
roll Crosson tried this trick at 
Venice. Flying at a low altitude 
he zoomed over Sunset Pier and 
then made for Walters Pier. He 
barely cleared it. When he started 
to climb he did so at too steep an 
angle. The roar of the motor died 
out suddenly. The ship with its 
nose up seemed to hang for an 
instant and quiver in the air. Then 
it snapped down and plunged into 
the surf, dotted here and there 
with the heads of swimmers. A 
great cloud of spray rose up. Those 
who put out in boats were horrified 
to come upon the mangled corpses 
of two young girls. 

Crosson was indicted under a 
provision of the California code 
that declared a homicide resulting 
from “‘the commission of a lawful 
act which might produce death. . 
without due caution and circum- 
spection,” to be involuntary man- 
slaughter. In due course he was 
tried and found guilty. His con- 
viction, however, was reversed by 
an upper court on account of the 
admission of improper evidence, 
without which the jury might have 
found him not guilty. 

Do you remember when you 
were a youngster and went to the 
county fair with Aunt Sarah? The 
great event of the day, which came 
just before sunset, was the balloon 
ascension and a parachute jump. 
In the space inside the race track 
two poles stood upright about forty 
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feet high and some distance apart. 
A cable stretched between them 
and supported in the middle a huge 
formless sack. Beneath lay a pile 
of wood. A man set fire to the pile 
and another held an opening in the 
bottom of the sack just above the 
flames. 

The sides of the balloon began to 
bulge. The crowd surged onto the 
enclosure and formed a circle about 
the inflating bag. It filled rapidly 
with hot air. Suddenly a murmur 
arose on the outskirts of the crowd. 
This rose to a cheer as on one side 
the crowd parted to make way for 
the aéronaut. 

Then a diminutive woman, clad 
in pink tights and spangles that 
tinkled when she moved, stood by 
the fire and bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of the plaudits of the crowd. 
She was small but she was rugged, 
and her stout chest bore a collec- 
tion of medals that would have 
made the King of Greece hang his 
head in shame. This was Madame 
Goldini, world-renowned aéronaut 
and, if the handbills were to be 
believed, the only woman in the 
world who performed acrobatics 
while descending in a parachute. 


Madame Goldini and 
Aunt Sarah 


The balloon was full. Madame 
Goldini rubbed her hands smartly 
with rosin and took her place on 
the crossbar of her trapeze. The 
man in charge heaved a couple of 
buckets of water on the fire and 
called to the crowd for hands to 
hold the lines of the balloon. In your 
excitement ran forward to 


you 
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assist and dragged your protesting 
Aunt Sarah after you. 

The man in charge mounted a 
soap box and bellowed to the crowd 
to stand clear of the poles. He 
jerked at a line that ran to where 
the cable was attached to the top 
of the balloon. The poles fell clear. 
Madame Goldini smiled benevo- 
lently on the crowd. From the 
vantage of his soap box the man in 
charge explained the next step. 
When he called ‘‘Cast off!” those 
holding the lines securing the 
balloon were to let go instantly. A 
moment of bated silence followed. 

“Cast off!” 

The balloon left the ground and 
mounted slowly. Madame Goldini 
crossed her pink legs and waved an 
airy good-by. A loud cheer rose 
from the upturned faces of ‘the 
crowd. Then suddenly you were 
upset, and Aunt Sarah let out a 
shrill shriek. 

In an instant you saw her dan- 
gling above you in the air. She hung 
suspended by a hand and a foot 
from a rope that dropped in an arc 
from the top of the balloon to the 
bottom of the bag. Her other foot 
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and her head hung loose, and her 
little black bonnet fell off and 
floated to the ground. The breeze 
filled her skirts, and they flapped 
like the folds of a flag. 

The cries of alarm from the 
crowd attracted the attention of 
Madame Goldini. She cast a glance 
above her and saw Aunt Sarah’s 
predicament. The crowd watched 


‘her reach for a red cord and pull on 


it. She was opening a valve in the 
top of the balloon, thus permitting 
the hot air to escape. They were up 
about five hundred feet and still 
ascending. In a few moments the 
great bag seemed to hang motion- 
less in the air. Aunt Sarah swung 
back and forth gently. 


Almost a Tragedy 


Then imperceptibly the balloon 
began to descend. The agile figure 
of Madame Goldini was mounting 
hand over hand in the rigging. Near 
the bag she stopped. A cloud of 
what looked like smoke drifted 
away. Madame Goldini was dump- 
ing sand. This checked the descent. 
When the balloon was about fifty 
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feet from the ground Madame 
Goldini climbed down to her tra- 
peze. The crowd stood and gaped. 
Just before the bag struck the 
ground the little pink figure jumped 
and stood with her knees set and her 
arms extended. Aunt Sarah landed 
in those sturdy arms as _ neatly 
as one could please. It turned out 
that Aunt Sarah’s unpremeditated 
ride had been caused in the follow- 

ing fashion. The line that ran 
from the top of the balloon was 
attached to a bag of sand at 
the bottom of the bag. This 
was cast loose as the aéro- 
naut made her descent in 
her parachute. It then had 
the effect of tilting the bal 
loon, thus permitting the hot 
air to escape and causing it 
to descend. The bight of this 
line at the time of the infla- 
tion of the balloon had lain 
hidden in the grass. Aunt 
Sarah had innocently strad- 
dled it. When the balloon 
ascended she became en- 
tangled and was carried up 
with it. 

In the case of Roper vs. 
Ulster County Agricultural 
Society she recovered sub- 
stantial damages. It was 
contended by counsel for the 
society that it was not liable be- 
cause the negligence causing the 
accident had been that of the man 
in charge of the balloon. This con- 
tention appears in all those cases. 
The man in charge was what is 
termed in legal parlance an inde- 
pendent contractor. Such a person 
is one who performs his duties 
without any control or supervision 
by the person who employs him. It 
is a rule of law that generally a man 
is not liable for the consequences 
of the negligent acts of an indepen- 
dent contractor in his employ. 

But as the Court pointed out, the 
society itself had been negligent in 
not putting up barriers to keep the 
crowd back and in failing to pro- 
vide the crowd with a safe place 
from which to watch the ascension. 
For this negligence it was held 


liable. This case was decided in 
1909. 

Four years later in North Caro- 
lina one J. W. Smith, a man fifty- 
three years old, was given a similar 
ride under much the same circum- 
stances. He was caught by one foot 
and traveled quite a distance before 
he was able to catch hold of his leg 









and pull himself up. Then heclimbed 
the rope until he reached a bar in 
the rigging. From there he looked 
down and estimated his height at 
about fifteen hundred feet. There 
he clung until the balloon de- 
scended a mile and a half from the 
fair grounds. A searching party met 
him coming in on a bicycle. On 
these facts one certainly has to 
hand it to J. W. Smith. The jury 
did. 

The first reported case of this 
nature involving an airplane flight 
is in 1914—Platt vs. Erie County 
Agricultural Society. The airplane 
made a bad landing and did what 
flyers call a “ground loop.” A wing 
section swung into the crowd and 
injured the plaintiff. The evidence 
showed that the aviator was an 
independent contractor and had 
been negligent. It was also shown 
that the society had been negligent 
because it had not sufficiently 
policed the field. This was sufficient 
to hold it liable regardless of the 
negligence of the flyer. In the 
opinion a court of law for the first 
time takes judicial notice of the 
general characteristics of an air- 
plane. 


“Warping the Wings” 


The science of aéronautics has 
given rise to some most interesting 
and important patent litigation. 
The idea of the propulsion of an 
angle of incidence through the air 
by a power plant did not originate 
in this century. True, the Wrights 
were pioneers in the art of human 
fight in heavier-than-air machines, 
but they built upon a foundation 
created by their predecessors. The 
earliest known patent claim for a 
heavier-than-air machine is the 
British Henson claim of 1842. Then 
follow a series of unsuccessful 
claims to the days of Langley. 

The great difficulty with the 
earlier machines was the lack of 
stability, both horizontaland lateral. 
Because of this they were incapable 
of sustained flight. It was this de- 
fect that was remedied by the in- 
ventive genius of the Wrights. 
Their remedy was a wing section 
the lateral portion of which was 
capable of adjustment by manual 
control to achieve different angles 
of incidence, and a vertical rudder 
by which the tendency of the 
plane to spin or swerve was checked. 
The everyday parlance for the 
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operation of this principle in those 
days was “‘ warping the wings.” 

The Wright patent was granted 
in 1903. Early in 1910 litigation 
was initiated against the Herring- 
Curtiss Company for infringement. 
The vicissitudes of this suit lasted 
until 1914 and resulted in a com- 
plete vindication of the claims for 
the Wright patent. It was held that 
the patent covered an invention of 
a pioneer character and was thus 
entitled to a liberal construction. 
The court also found that the Cur- 
tiss machine, the distinctive feature 
of which was an aileron placed mid- 
way between the wings on each side 
and which attained substantially 
the same result as “warping the 
wings,’ was an infringement of 
the Wright patent. 

Then there is the reported record 
of the controversy between Curtiss 
and a man named Janin, which 
lasted from 1911 to 1921. Both 
men claimed to have invented the 
hydro-aéroplane. The opinions of 
the Federal courts reported in 
volumes 267 and 278 of the Federal 
Reporter contain an interesting ac- 
count of the development of this 
type of aircraft and the race be- 
tween Janin and Curtiss. The 
former was a poor carpenter be- 
leaguered with thirteen children, 
who conceived his idea while watch- 
ing flying fish on a trip to the West 
Indies in 1898. His claim was based 
upon designs and drawings filed 
before those of Curtiss were. 


The Insurance Cases 


On the other hand, Curtiss was 
a man well known in aéronautical 
circles. His conception was based 
upon a canoe in the bottom of 
which after years of experimental 
trial and error he introduced a 
break or step. Finally, on June 
26, 1911, he aragse from the waters 
of San Diego Harbor, flew around 
the bay, and landed again. Curtiss 
won the suit largely on the ground 
that he was the first to reduce his 
invention to practice. 

The timidity of the public con- 
sciousness with respect to aviation 
is clearly apparent after a consider- 
ation of the insurance cases. Of the 
twelve cases that have gone through 
the courts since 1910 ten of the 
policies have expressly negatived 
liability for death or injuries sus- 
tained in connection with aéro- 
nautics. In but four cases were 
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damages recovered, whereas in 
seven liability was denied. The 
other case involved the question of 
insurance on the airplane itself. 

In the development of so hazard- 
ous an occupation or activity as 
flying it was inevitable that insur- 
ance companies would be slow to 
insure the risks involved. Factually 
this state of affairs has altered to 
a most remarkable extent. A mental 
comparison of the flimsy gadgets 
made of bamboo, linen, and string, 
and powered with motor-cycle 
motors, which the Wrights and 
other pioneers utilized, with the 
modern types of aircraft should 
prove this beyond cavil. The war 
was the turning point, and since 
that time the risks involved have 
steadily decreased while the factor 
of safety has steadily mounted. 


Joy Hops 


In the majority of instances the 
courts have had to deal with either 
life or accident policies carrying 
double indemnity benefits for acci- 
dental death. In such policies the 
insurance companies have inserted 
either the following language or 
what is tantamount to it: “Nor 
shall it [the policy] cover injuries 
fatal or non-fatal, sustained by the 
insured while participating in or in 
consequence of having participated 
in aéronautics.” 

The questions that have arisen 
have to do with the construction of 
this clause and its application to 
the facts at the bar. The case of 
Bew vs. Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany decided in New Jersey in 1921 
will suffice as an instance. The 
Jaquith Flying Corporation was 
engaged at Atlantic City in the 
business of carrying passengers for 
hire on what is known as “joy 
hops,” that is, for the novelty of 
the thing, and also on trips to 
neighboring cities. Bew, an insur- 
ance broker in Atlantic City, de- 
cided to have a look at his mother 
earth from aloft. He arranged for a 
ride. 

He made the flight with a pilot 
named Kendrick. The plane cruised 
up and down the beach and over 
the town. The weather was clear, 
and Bew was having the ride of his 
life. Suddenly the right wing drop- 
ped. Bew reached out in alarm. He 
caught hold of the stick and hung 
on for dear life. The plane was 
whipping in a circle. Kendrick tried 
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to wrench the controls from his 
terrified passenger. 

People on the ground watched 
the spinning plane. Some chap 
stunting, they supposed. But the 
spin grew tighter and tighter, and 


finally the ship disappeared behind * 


a hotel. Then came the crash. Both 
Bew and the pilot were killed in- 
stantly. 


Where Danger Lurks 


In the resultant action in the 
insurance policy it was contended 
that to participate in aéronautics 
one had to be actively engaged in 
the control of aircraft. This the 
Court denied; such a construction 
was too narrow. In the language of 
Judge Donges: ‘‘Aéronautics does 
not describe a business or occu- 
pation, like engineering or railroad- 
ing, but an art which may be 
practiced for pleasure or profit, and 
is indulged in by all who ride, 
whether as pilots or passengers.” 

A recovery was denied, since Bew 
had met his death while participat- 
ing in aéronautics. The courts of 
last resort in Indiana, Missouri, and 
Florida have handed de- 
cisions in accord with this view. 
Various contentions tending to 
restrict the meaning of the words 
“participating in” have been dis- 
posed of. Anxious plaintiffs have 
urged that it must mean engaging 
in the business, that the clause has 
no application when the flight was 
for recreation, and so forth. There 
are one or two sporadic instances 
tending to support their views. 
Thus it behooves amateur aéro- 
nauts to examine their insurance 
policies before taking to the air. 

But these cases cover only the 
first part of the clause in question. 
What about the case where injuries 


down 


are sustained “in consequence of 
having participated in aéronau- 
tics?”” Somewhere in his book, 
“We,” Colonel Lindbergh speaks 
of landing and then turning off his 
supply of gas and allowing his 
motor to idle until the gas that was 
left in the carburetor and feed-pipe 
was exhausted. This was done, as 
he explained with the laconic and 
somewhat grim humor of a pilot, 
to prevent those who are possessed 
of an uncontrollable desire to 
twiddle the propeller from becom- 
ing aéronautical fatalities. 

An airplane propeller is a danger- 
ous piece of machinery. In recent 
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years cranks and self-starters have 
been installed so that a mecha- 
nician does not have to risk his life 
by turning the stick every time a 
motor is started. Nevertheless, 
danger still lurks. The difficulty is 
that when the motor is idling the 
tips of the stick are barely visible, 
and people are prone to stand too 
close to them. 

The writer once saw a man ab- 
sent-mindedly attempt to pass be- 
tween the revolving propellers of 
a twin-motored ship. He was torn 
to bits. One stick was shattered, 
and a flying splinter seriously in- 
jured a man at a distance of fifty 
feet. Already there are two cases 
on the books in which accidents 
of this nature have occurred. 

The siren on the top of a hangar 
pours forth a shrill screech. A ship 





is due. The drone of its motor in- 
creases to a roar. It swings once 
around the field and then tilts into 
a glide. The motor dies. Then 
comes a bump as the ship lands and 
a rumble as she rolls to a stop. A 








figure rises in the rear cockpit. 
A leg swings over the side and the 
passenger steps to the ground. He 
ducks under the wing. A shout of 
warning rises. Too late! He walked 
into the “prop.” 

In 1927 on these facts the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit in the case of Pittman vs, 
Lamar Life Insurance Company 
held that the deceased met his 
death while participating in an aéro- 
nautic activity. It was ruled that 
the phrase ‘“‘aéronautic activity” 
was broad enough to cover what 
was ordinarily incident to an air- 
plane trip. Thus a recovery was 
denied. 

Last year precisely the contrary 
result was reached on substantially 
the identical facts by a California 
court in Tierney vs. Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California. 
The reasoning of this court was 
that the flight as a matter of fact 
was at an end, and that the death 
of the deceased was not “in conse- 
quence of his having participated 
in aéronautics.” It seems impossible 
to reconcile these two cases. 

There is another case, Wendorff 
vs. Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, decided in 1927, akin 
to these cases. There the exemption 
clause read: “‘The insurance here- 
under shall not cover injuries fatal 
or non-fatal . . . sustained by the 
insured . . . while in or on any 
vehicle or mechanical device for 
aérial navigation, or in falling 
therefrom or therewith or while 
operating or handling any such 
vehicle or device.” 

The facts in this case constitute 
a tragic tale. The seaplane Jiss 
Miami started for Bimini in the 
Bahama Islands from Miami about 
eleven o'clock on the morning of 
March 22, 1922. Besides the pilot, 
Robert L. Moore, an aviator of 
wide war-time experience, the ship 
carried the insured, August Bulte, 
and his wife and three other pas- 
sengers. The usual time for this 
trip was about half an hour. 


The Motor Goes Dead 


The day was clear, and a good 
stiff breeze was blowing. The ship 
cruised along in fine style. Far 
below a heavily laden schooner 
wallowed in the trough of a heavy 
sea. Moore signaled to her by mov- 
ing the wings. About ten minutes 
before noon, with Bimini in plain 
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hull. He found Mrs. Bulte 


and two others struggling in 
the water. He pulled them 
aboard. 

“My God!” cried Mrs. 
Bulte. ““Where is my hus- 
band?” 

Moore reassured her. 

“Don’t you worry. We'll 
pick him up in a jiffy.” 


Catastrophe 


Then he dove down and 
tried to extricate the two 
others from the cockpit. But 
in a couple of minutes he 
came to the surface ex- 
hausted. Finding a piece of 
line, he lashed the three 
passengers to the hull. Then 
he saw Bulte’s body float face 
up past the end of the tail. 
He stood in front of Mrs. 
Bulte to obscure her view. 
Bulte was dead, and his head 
was bleeding from a gash in 
his forehead. 

A long vigil followed. The 
capsized plane tossed on the 
waves of the Gulf Stream 
all afternoon and_ through 
the night. The three surviv- 
ing passengers died from 
exhaustion about midnight. 
Moore alone survived and 
was picked up in the morn- 
ing by a coastwise schooner. 

The Supreme Court of 
Missouri denied a recovery. 
It was ruled that the sea- 
plane was ‘‘a mechanical de- 
vice for aérial navigation” ; 
that the clause in question 








sight, the motor suddenly went 
dead. Moore put his ship “over 
the hump” and started to glide, 
working the throttle and spark in an 
attempt to get the motor to kick. 


Adrift at Sea 


It was of no use. The motor was 
completely dead. He turned his 
attention to landing. The sea was 
running high—waves from six to 
eight feet high and whitecaps. In 
the Gulf Stream every third wave 
is a comber. Moore set her on one 
of these and succeeded in making 
a good landing. 

Turning to his passengers, who 
were alarmed at the height of the 
sea, he reassured them by telling 


them of the time he had made a 
forced landing and had navigated 
twenty miles into Nassau. Re- 
assured, they all took the mishap 
in good part. 

Nevertheless, Moore was worried. 
The waves were breaking over the 
wings, and she was taking on water. 
He lashed the motor cover over 
the cockpit to prevent this. Then 
he started to work on the engine. 
About ten minutes after the landing 
a huge wave rose under the left 
wing. Up she went. The cockpit 
went under and filled with water. 
The heavy Liberty motor between 
the wings acted asa pivot; and over 
she went, completely capsized. 

Moore fought his way to the 
surface and clambered on to the 


covered activity on the water 
as well as activity in the 
air; and that the insured, having 
met his death by drowning when 
the seaplane capsized after a forced 
landing, was within the clause ex- 
empting liability. The Court was 
influenced by the Pittman case, 
which was reviewed in detail. 
Without doubt many a judge is 
now at work upon the facts of a 
similar case. The increase in aé€ro- 
nautical activity will produce many 
others. In fact, at present there is 
no other branch of the law in which 
aéronautics has come in for judi- 
cial consideration, which can pre- 
sent as much reported authority. 
Before Lindbergh spanned the 
gap between the Statue of Liberty 
and the Arc de Triomphe such 
(Continued on Page 194) 
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Radically New Selling Problems Now Confront the 


LIKABLE, well-dressed young college 
graduate with good social connections 
and often considerable athletic pres- 
tige, rather averse to hard work, 
making a substantial income without 

(= exhausting too much time or mental 
effort—that has long been the conventional picture of 
a bond salesman. It never was too accurate. The 
friendship of the rich and a brilliant record in the Yale 
backfield could not sell so many bonds as outsiders 
thought, while diligence and shrewdness have been 
nearly as essential as in any other form of business. 

To-day the picture has become a caricature. Profits 
from the sale of bonds have shrunk so persistently that 
only the exceptionally able can wring out a comforta- 
ble income. It is, in fact, conceivable that the next 
decade or two may see the disappearance of bond sales- 
men. Their very existence is threatened, not because 
it is harder to sell bonds to-day than it was ten years 
ago, but because it is much easier. In spite of glaring 
exceptions, it is nevertheless true that the financial 
community pays the highest rewards for the most 
difficult work. At present, the majority of those who 
devote themselves to the comparatively simple task of 
finding purchasers for bonds must be satisfied with 
little. If the time comes—as it may—when bonds sell 
themselves, in the sense that flour, sugar, and other 
staples sell themselves, there won’t be any rewards at 
all. 

The process of originating bonds is fundamentally 
what it has been always. A company that wants to 
borrow tells a banking firm how much money it wants 
and what interest it is willing to pay. The house of issue, 
if the offer is satisfactory, then offers bonds for that 
amount and turns over the proceeds, minus selling 
charges, to the borrower. It is the situation facing the 
distributor that is changing constantly. Two tremen- 
dously important changes have occurred within the 
past twenty years. The first, which was quite sudden, 
opened the boom for bond salesmen. The second, more 
gradual, has been closing it. 

The enactment of the income-tax law in 1914 upset 
the market. Before then, with few exceptions, bond 
purchasers were extremely wealthy individuals, like 
the Rockefellers or Andrew Carnegie, or big companies 
and institutions. The list of customers was small, al- 
most intimate. Buyers were trained and alert and 
needed little or no persuasion to take attractive issues. 
If, on the other hand, they did not like a new offering 
their objections were too deep to be overcome by a glib 
salesman. Little buyers, who were being cultivated so 
assiduously ten years ago, were then pretty well 
ignored. Of a $10,000,000 issue, $400,000 would go to 


an insurance company, $300,000 to a savings bank, 
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$300,000 apiece to several capitalists—and so on. An 
individual could buy as little as $10,000 or less, but 
distributors did not fish at all aggressively for such 
minnows. 

With the passage of the income-tax law, a large 
proportion of the buying of wealthy individuals dried 
up. The government took such a large proportion of 
the income from big private holdings of ordinary 
industrial, railroad, and utility issues that rich men 
could derive a considerably larger net return from tax- 
exempt securities. This loss of buying power created 
a real crisis. The demand for loans was undiminished, 
and the pressure of offerings was as great as ever. 
Obviously, new lenders, new bond buyers had to be 
found. 

The only available potential customers were the 
hitherto despised small fry; and their purchases, once 
tolerated, were sought eagerly. Borrowers simply had 
to take whatever steps were necessary to tap the new 
market. The call went out for recruits to carry on the 
work of distribution. The financial world needed deal- 
ers and bond salesmen badly and was willing to pay 
them well. In the nine or ten years following the out- 
break of the World War, borrowers usually were pay- 
ing selling charges of as much as five or eight points. 
This meant that of every $100 lent by the public, 
between $5 and $8 went to the underwriters and dis- 
tributors and only $92 or $95 to the borrowers. 
Effective salesmen drew down big incomes. 


Finding and Educating New Buyers 


And they really earned them. The public knew 
very little of securities, and it was decidedly expensive 
to find and educate new buyers. It was often, perhaps 
usually, more difficult to sell a $10,000 block than it 
had been to sell the average $400,000 lot in the days 
before the income tax. Oversubscriptions, moreover, 
were not nearly so common as they are to-day. A real 
oversubscription, in fact, was a nine days’ wonder. 

Not everyone in the bond business made money. 
Persistence and ingenuity were required to overcome 
stubborn sales resistance. But the houses and individ- 
uals who could overcome the obstacles prospered ex- 
ceedingly, and the opportunity for profits attracted 
many enterprising newcomers. Commissions were so 
large, moreover, that the agreeable, well-tailored 
young man could make a reasonable income on com- 
paratively few sales. 

The most successful dealer during the war, of course, 
was the government. Enrolling the ablest professionals 
as well as such colorful outsiders as Mary Pickford and 
Bill Tilden, it advertised Liberty Bonds day and night. 
As they sold Liberty Bonds, these volunteers inevitably 
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preached 

the general 

virtues of saving 

and security invest- 

ments. They created and 

nourished a demand for all bonds. 

Propaganda that would have cost Wall Street many 
millions was supplied by the government for nothing. 

If the volume of new offerings had remained 
stationary or had grown only slowly, the rapidly 
mounting demand would have eased the labors of the 
distributors, and borrowers would have quickly 
slashed the commissions for finding lenders. Industry 
and commerce, however, were so impatient for new 
capital that they kept the salesmen working at top 
speed. The spreads remained about as high as they 
had been, and so did the dealers’ profits. 

By about 1922 or 1923, though, lenders were multi- 
plying faster than borrowers. Converts to the invest- 
ment principle turned proselytes and brought other 
converts into the financial districts, offering to lend 
their funds at the prevailing rates of interest. Mean- 
while industry and commerce were rapidly growing 
less peremptory in their requests for new capital. It 
was discovered that the country could produce much 


more than it was consuming. It was necessary to find 
buyers for the potential output of the factories and 
mines already in operation rather than to build or 
develop new ones. 

From 1914 until five or six years ago the buyers 
had been dominant in the bond market. They made the 
sellers meet their terms, and these terms included 
big rewards for salesmen who could coax money from 
investors. With the increase in the number of security 

buyers and the relative 

shrinkage in the require- 

ments for new capital, 

the market went into the 

hands of the sellers—that 

is to say, the borrowers. 

No longer did companies 

plead for loans. Their 

doorsteps were crowded 

with agents of houses of 

issue eager to satisfy the 

demands of greedy bond 

buyers. The houses of 

issue searched for bor- 

rowers not only in this 

country but all over the 

world. Rumors of loans 

wanted in Paris, Lon- 

don, Vienna, Buenos 

Aires, or Montevideo 

would promptly attract 

a swarm of agents from 

big New York firms to 

compete with one an- 

other for the privilege of 
raising the money. 

With lenders so abundant and gen- 

erous, borrowers saw no reason for pay- 

ing fat commissions to dealers and salesmen. 

Bonds almost sold themselves. It was not long 

before spreads were narrowed to as little as from 

one to three points. This made pretty lean pickings 

for the salesmen. The result was that staffs were 

reduced and salaries cut. Pleasant youths who had 

entered the bond business because they thought that 

there they could make the largest income with the 

smallest effort soon turned to other paths. Sprawling 

houses were merged into compact units; a good many 

went out of business entirely. 


Louis 
FAneneR 


Growing Popularity of Common Stocks 


But even more trouble was brewing for the bond 
dealer. Lenders and borrowers both grew to look less 
favorably on bonds as a means of financing. Common 
stocks have been gaining steadily in popularity since 
1924 at least. The huge profits of the ‘Coolidge mar- 
ket”’ made even cautious investors anxious to try their 
luck with something a little more exciting than a fixed- 
interest security. They preferred to get 4 per cent or less 
on their money and have a chance at a substantial gain 
to buying a sure return of 5 or 6 per cent. This vogue 
did not displease companies that wished to raise money. 
It made it possible for them to acquire funds at a 
lower rate than by a bond issue, and it did not entail 
the assumption of fixed charges. 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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How Government Regulation Pays Dividends 


HE CANADIAN PROVINCE of On- 
tario abandoned its attempt 
at bone-dry prohibition on 
June 1, 1927, and adopted its pres- 
ent system of liquor control by 
means of sales in government stores 
to individual holders of permits to 
purchase. So far the most outstand- 
ing results by which the working 
of the plan may be judged are fi- 
nancial and economic. 

From a serious deficit in its fi- 
nances during the prohibition pe- 
riod the province has come through 
its difficulties to something a little 
better than a balanced budget, 
with a margin of about $200,000 
for the past financial year. In 1923 
the deficit was more than $15,000,- 
000, with only $34,110,212 of rev- 
enue to set off against $49,305,436 
of expenditures. In that year the 
combination Farm—Labor Govern- 
ment that had been in control of 
the province four years was de- 
feated at the polls by the Conserv- 
ative party under the leadership 
of G. H. Ferguson, who became 
Ontario’s Prime Minister. In the 
next two years the deficit was cut 
to about $5,000,000, although pro- 
hibition was still the unenforced 
law of the province. 


Out of Red Figures 


In 1926 the Ferguson Govern- 
ment took a chance on being re- 
turned to power on the issue of 
changing from prohibition to con- 
trol and submitted the question 
to the people. The advocates of 
prohibition were overwhelmingly 
defeated in the parliamentary elec- 
tions, and Ferguson obtained from 
the new legislature the enactment 
of the present law. In the first 
year it was in effect the deficit was 
converted into a credit of $183,000, 
with total government expendi- 
tures running as high as $56,000,- 
000. 

The net liquor profits to the prov- 
ince were $10,029,760 for the first 
seventeen months of sales in the gov- 
ernment stores. This figure covers 


on an Economic Handicap 


only the gains from the sale of 
the beverages themselves. To it 
should be added the sum of $1,- 
442,062 derived from the sale of 
government permits to purchase 
liquor issued by the Control Board 
to residents of the province and 
nonresidents. So the total gain 
for the seventeen months ending 
October 31, 1928, the date of an- 
nual accounting, was $11,471,822. 

The first five months ran from 
the day the law went into effect, 





Sir Henry Draylon, Chairman of Ontario’ s 
much discussed Liquor Control Board. 


June 1, to October 31, 1927. In 
that period the gross sales of 
liquors, wines, and beers amounted 
to $17,533,659, yielding a net profit 
to the province of $2,804,760.25, 
about 16 per cent of the total 
sales figure. The annual permits 
issued to residents in those five 
months, at $2 a head, numbered 
220,446, and there were 53,890 
monthly permits issued to nonresi- 
dents at the same price, bringing 
the revenue from permits to $548,- 
672. There was also a small revenue 
derived from the issue of about 
seven thousand special class per- 
mits to doctors, scientists, and hos- 
pitals, and for sacramental wine. 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


In the twelve other months of 
the seventeen—that is, in the first 
full year of the law’s operation— 
the net profits on sales of liquor 
were $7,225,000, and the proceeds 
from issuing permits amounted to 
$893,390. 

The exact total of the first full 
year’s liquor sales is not available 
at the time this article is written. 
If the proportion of profits to sales 
has been the same that it was in 
the first five months the annual 
sales were $45,156,300. But there 
is an unofficial estimate to the 
effect that the year’s gross receipts 
were nearer $60,000,000 from the 
dispensation of liquors, wines, and 
beers. In that event the percentage 
of profits based on sales dropped 
from sixteen to twelve. 


Increased Revenue 


These sizable items of new net 
revenue are not earmarked for any 
special purpose but all contribute 
to the general fund to carry on the 
government of a province contain- 
ing about three million people. 

If it were not for the feeling of 
Ontario’s extreme dry element, 
still militant but temporarily mark- 
ing time, that all drinking is a 
deadly sin, regardless of all eco- 
nomic considerations, and also for 
the disgruntlement of the old boot- 
leg ring, now very much in eclipse, 
the province no doubt would be 
unanimous in its approval of the 
new law because of its effect on the 
public revenue; particularly be- 
cause it has put an end to the fear 
that a provincial income-tax law 
might have to be enacted to enable 
Ontario to dig out of a bad financial! 
hole and carry on with a balanced 
budget. 

Also, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in revenue for the 
Federal Treasury of the Dominion 
of Canada because of this recent 
change on the part of its chief 
province from a régime of at- 
tempted prohibition to the new 
system of government control. 
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To carry the economics of the 
case one notch farther back and 
across the Atlantic, the figures 
show that the trade gain is also 
an imperial matter in which the 
British Isles have a generous share, 
owing to their whisky exports. For 
example, the total value of Can- 
ada’s imports of spirits, wines, 
and beers for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1928, was $45,900,187. 
That year included the first ten 
months of the period in which the 
new Ontario liquor law was in 
effect. In the year preceding, when 
Ontario was under her dry law, the 
Dominion’s entire beverage imports 


amounted to only $29,312,315. 


Far-reaching Effects 


Although the records do not 
show to what cities or provinces 
these imports go after the customs 
are collected at the ports of entry, 
it may be taken for granted that 
that increase of more than 
50 per cent in the imports 
of 1928 over those of 1927 
is chiefly accounted for by 
the new conditions in On- 
tario. Of the 1928 imports 
more than forty-two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of the 
forty-five million was 
whisky, and thirty-eight 
million dollars’ worth of 
that whisky came from 
the United Kingdom—a 
sizable item added to 
British Empire trade as a 
result of a change of legis- 
lation in Ontario. The 
Dominion’s revenue 
gained accordingly, for 
during 1927 she received 
in import customs on 
whisky $15,365,434, and in 
1928 more than $23,000,- 

000. There was also an 
additional million in du- 

ties on imported wines, 

the total customs on that 

account last year being 

about $2,000,000. Import 

duties on beers and ales are 30 
cents a gallon in bulk and 42 
cents in bottles. The Dominion’s 
estimated customs revenue from 
these milder beverages was $50,000 
in 1927 and $80,000 last year. 

Excise revenue of the Dominion 
is a more accurate indication of 
Ontario’s interest in alcoholic bev- 
erages than the customs, for the 
returns on excise are figured by 


provinces. The excise, at the rate of 
$9 a gallon, collected on potable 
spirits in Ontario for the Domin- 
ion’s financial year ending March 
31, 1927, was $6,532,011. Through- 
out that period Ontario was dry 
so far as legal consumption was 
concerned, but her prohibition act 
did not prevent production for ex- 
port by her distilleries and brew- 
eries, as that comes under the head 
of manufacturing—which is purely 
a Dominion matter, unaffected by 
provincial legislation. In the follow- 
ing fiscal year, however, which in- 
cluded ten months of the Ontario 
government’s controlled sale to 
her own people, the excise returns 
from that province jumped to 
$9,446,999, an increase of nearly 
$3,000,000. The excise collections 
on potable spirits last year for the 
entire Dominion were $17,104,207. 
Excise collections on beer in On- 
tario jumped from $945,149 in 1927 
to $1,330,341 in 1928. The total 
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Canada is not wholly free from liquor 
troubles, and many of her shipments are 
sent under the eyes of armed guards. 


excise on all beer brewed throughout 
the Dominion was $4,519,186. 

So much for the import and ex- 
cise features of the Canadian liq- 
uor industry and their significance 
with reference to the Province of 
Ontario. There is also the export 
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trade, the government records of 
which furnish the only evidence 
that is not sheer guesswork con- 
cerning consumption of liquor in 
the United States under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. 


Legal, Illegal 


The money value of the Cana- 
dian exports of alcoholic beverages 
last year was $27,287,137, accord- 
ing to the condensed preliminary 
anuual report of the Hon. James 
Malcolm, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. Of that total, beverages 
worth $24,132,188 came to the 
United States, the bulk of them 
from towns in Ontario through De- 
troit and Buffalo. In detail, these ex- 
ports, which were entirely legal in 
Canada but illegal the instant they 
crossed the international boundary, 
were as follows: 3,799,170 gallons 
of beer and ale, with a money 

value in Canada of 
$5,376,363; 1,128,152 gal- 
lons of whisky, valued in 
Canada at $18,380,070; 
spirits other than whisky, 
20,420 gallons, value 
$270,371; wines, 30,647 
gallons, value $105,384. 
But the volume of this 
flood of liquor after -it 
reaches the United States 
is not to be measured by 
its quantity at the point 
of export from Ontario. 
Practically every one of 
those 1,128,152 gallons of 
whisky becomes three or 
four gallons in the process 
of diluting and doctoring 
after crossing the border 
and before it is put into 
the bootleg trade of this 

country. 
There have been many 
conferences between 
United States and Cana- 
dian officials concerning 
this liquor trade, and 
there is a treaty supposed 
to help solve the problem; but 
so far nothing has happened to 
check the traffic that is legiti- 
mate industry on one side of a 
river and a crime on the other 
side. The treaty provides that the 
customs officials of each country 
will, upon request, help those of 
the other in stopping such con- 
traband trade. The manner in 


which United States border officials 
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have availed themselves of that 
treaty is one of the silliest and most 
futile gestures that has been made 
in the so-called enforcement of the 
prohibition law in the United 
States. That is, it is silly and futile 
except when it is sinister, as in the 
periodical exposures of graft and 
collusion between the guards and 
the rum runners. 


No Check on Whisky Traffic 


When the treaty first went into 
effect the customs collector at De- 
troit asked the Canadian customs 
officials in Windsor, Ontario, an im- 
portant liquor-export town across 
the river, to notify him by tele- 
phone every time a liquor cargo 
was cleared for the Michigan city. 
This request was complied with, 
but the telephone messages piled 
up so fast that the warnings could 
not be followed up, and there was 
no appreciable check on the whisky 
traffic. Then the United States offi- 
cials asked the Canadians to send 
over their report of liquor ship- 
ments once a week by mail. That 
method was adopted, with the re- 
sult that by the time the customs 
house in Detroit learned of the ex- 
port clearances the liquor involved 
had already been distributed and 
consumed in this country. Cana- 
dian liquor exports to the United 
States last year, worth $24,132,188, 
showed an increase of $2,000,000 
over those of the year before. 

There were, all told, about fifty 
liquor-export docks along the short 
stretch of Ontario water front 
within five minutes’ passage by 
motor boat of the Detroit side. The 
latest move on the part of the Ca- 
nadian Government has been to 
reduce the number of these docks 
to ten. This was done to enable the 
Canadians to keep better control 
of the traffic in their own country 
and to reduce the opportunities for 
smuggling export liquor back into 
Ontario for bootlegging there. 

Incidentally, the decrease in the 
number of points from which liquor 
may be shot at them may help the 
United States officials to make a 
better showing at enforcement and 
also decrease their opportunities 
for grafting fortunes, but the Cana- 
dians take no credit to themselves 
on that account and assume no 
moral pose in the matter. Of course, 
the people of Canada regret that 
the neighbors of a friendly nation 
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are having trouble with their law- 
breakers, but they do not hold them- 
selves in the least responsible. 
Their attitude is that it is not their 
business to enforce the laws of an- 
other country and that it is cer- 
tainly not up to them to interfere 
with the development of a very 
thriving industry in their own coun- 
try for the purpose of making en- 
forcement less expensive in this 
country. 

That is the true political and 
economic attitude of the Domin- 
ion Government of Canada and 
the provincial government of On- 
tario. There is a reason. For every 
one of the more than a million 
gallons of whisky annually export- 
ed to the United States, Canada 
collects either $9 in excise, if the 
liquor is made in a local distillery, 
or $10 in customs, if it is imported 
from England before shipment to 
ports to the United States. The 
beer exports to the United States 
also yield their share of the profit. In 
other words, the trade that is so 
embarrassing to the government 
at Washington yields the govern- 
ment at Ottawa an annual revenue 
of anywhere from ten to fifteen 
millions of dollars, by adding so 
much volume to commerce and 
manufacturing that pay tribute in 
tariff duties and excise fees. 

An even greater factor in this in- 
ternational phase is the interest and 
influence of the distillery and brew- 
ery interests themselves, especially 
in Ontario, where this industry 
represents more capital invested 
and greater development than in 
any other province. The owners of 
the widely held shares of the now 
thriving whisky and beer corpora- 
tions have no desire to curtail the 
output and profits of these concerns 
by eliminating twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of annual liquor 
exports to the United States. How- 
ever, some tinkering of the exist- 
ing treaty is assuredly among 
the future possibilities. 


Busy Even During Prohibition 


Prior to the enactment of On- 
tario’s present government-sale law 
there were four distilleries and 
twenty-four breweries in that prov- 
ince. Now there are nine distilleries 
and forty breweries. This does not 
mean that capacity, equipment, 
output, and capital have increased 
in the same proportion as has the 








number of plants. The old con. 
cerns, established years before the 
prohibition experiment was tried 
and never interrupted by it, are 
still the chief plants and represent 
the bulk of the investment. The in- 
crease in the number of breweries is 
accounted for largely by the fact 
that many little old neighborhood 
plants that were shut down during 
the ten years’ run of the Ontario 
Temperance Act have resumed 
business. 


Dormant Objections 


In the temperance period the 
four distilleries in this province 
represented capital of $19,000,000, 
and the value of their annual prod- 
ucts was about ten millions. The 
twenty-four breweries represented 
capital of $15,000,000, with an an- 
nual output worth $8,000,000. 
There were also in Ontario twenty- 
two wineries, with an aggregate 
capital of $3,500,000, handling the 
product of the native vineyards in 
the Hamilton district. This native 
wine industry was not affected by 
the temperance legislation. 

The value of the distillery stock, 
which in the aggregate was figured 
at $19,000,000 for the four con- 
cerns in Ontario in 1924, is now in 
the neighborhood of $90,000,000 
after nearly two years of the pro- 
vincial law by which the use of liq- 
uor is legalized. 

Taken, then, as a mere matter of 
bookkeeping the present liquor sale 
and control law of Ontario is a 
most profitable experiment for both 
Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments and for private industry. 
There seems to be no argument on 
that phase yet. If the people of 
the province ever reach the point 
where they abuse their present 
liberty and privileges the old 
charges about family misery, fill- 
ing poorhouses and jails, Monday- 
morning sag in work, and all the 
rest will be revived as an offset 
against profits of the liquor in- 
dustry. But there is no sign at 
present that such a stage has been 
reached or is even being ap- 
proached. 

Of course, there is more liquor 
available, and a city like Toronto 
shows an increase in the number 
of arrests for drunkenness. But 
Toronto is no more representative 
of the province, so far as customs 
and manners are concerned, than 
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Residents of Windsor, Ontario, have become accustomed to pilgrimages of thirsty Americans 
who cross the Detroit River in eager search for the beer with a real kick. 


New York City is representative of 
the United States. In the last 
seven months of the operation of 
Ontario’s bone-dry law there were 
3,078 arrests for drunkenness in 
Toronto. In the first seven months 
of the present law there were 3,545 
arrests in that city. 


Fewer Arrests 


But Ottawa is more typical of 
the whole province and seems to 
indicate that the people of Canada 
and Ontario are not very dissolute, 
no matter what their laws are. In 
Ottawa, with a population of about 
130,000, there were 364 arrests for 
drunkenness in the twelve months 
prior to the enactment of the pres- 
ent law. In the first twelve months 
after the law went into effect there 
were only 336 arrests for drunken- 
ness in that city. Perhaps it just 
happened that way, and the de- 
crease may mean nothing one way 
or the other. Perhaps there was less 
drunkenness under the new law 
because the people of Ottawa could 
purchase what they wanted in the 
government stores in their own city 
and take it home instead of cross- 
ing the river to the town of Hull in 
Quebec to do their drinking in the 
public beer taverns allowed there. 


There are four government liquor 
stores in Ottawa and seventeen in 
Toronto. The difference in number 
is substantially in proportion to the 
difference in population, also taking 
into consideration the more cos- 
mopolitan character of the larger 
city. In the old days of the legally 
licensed saloons there were more 
than one hundred public drinking 
places in Toronto, as against the 
present seventeen stores in which 
liquor may be bought but not 
drunk. 

In the entire province there are 
now 119 government liquor stores, 
eighty-eight of which are equipped 
to do a mail-order business as well 
as to sell over the counter. It isin 
the administration of the system 
that the Liquor Control Board has 
made a record that seems most 
creditable to a disinterested in- 
quirer from outside the country; 
but the policy of the government 
is one of complete reticence. To 
convince the skeptics, there is 
much they could say in favor of 
the manner in which the system of 
government regulation is working. 
But they say nothing. 

Even the letters of instruction 
sent from the Board’s headquarters 
in Toronto to the venders and store 
managers throughout the province 
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are marked ‘“‘confidential’’ and 
kept from the community press. 
And yet some of these letters might 
well serve as model essays on tem- 
perance. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that “control” and not “‘sale”’ 
is the chief function of the Board 
and its thousand employees. Each 
vender is chosen in very much the 
manner ‘that a local postmaster 
would be selected, not as a political 
beneficiary, but under the merit 
svstem. He must be a man of char- 
acter, who knows the people of his 
neighborhood and who is recom- 
mended for the job by responsible 
persons. It is left to his judgment 
whether any individual applicant 
is a fit person to have a permit to 
purchase, and when a permit is 
once issued the vender may use his 
judgment as to how much liquor 
may be bought by t!:e holder of it. 


Canceling Permits 


Of the 373,196 permits issued to 
residents of the province last year 
5,000 were canceled for various 
reasons. In some cases this can- 
cellation was at the request of par- 
ents or of wives who confided to the 
authorities that the holders were 
buying more than they could afford 
or drinking more than was good 
for them. Cancellation is automatic 
in the case of a permit holder who 
is arrested for intoxication or for 
driving a car when under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Permits have been 
taken from some who were found 
to be reselling by the glass the 
liquor they had bought from the 
government by the bottle. 

Nonresidents who purchased the 
two-dollar permits last year num- 
bered 83,000. For their use of the 
liquor purchased the law provides 
that hotel rooms occupied by bona 
fide registered patrons are legal 
residences. They may not drink 
the liquor in their automobiles or 
public restaurants, and they may 
not carry it about the province 
with them after the bottles have 
been opened. Of course the bulk 
of the permits to nonresidents are 
issued in the summer travel season. 
For example, the peak of the year 
was in August, when 22,600 were 
granted. The next month the total 
dropped to 11,000. In as much as a 
million or more persons from the 
United States find their way into 
Ontario in the course of the year 
the notion that they all go up there 















for the sole purpose of getting a 
legal drink is far from correct. 

Except for the words “Govern- 
ment Liquor Store” in very modest 
lettering, there is no sign to at- 
tract attention to one of these dis- 
pensaries, no advertising of any 
sort. A vender’s success in his job 
is not rated by the amount of his 
sales but by the law and order of 
the neighborhood in which he is 
selling and by the opinion of the 
community. The number of re- 
movals for failure to measure up to 
that standard and for attempts at 
petty corruption has been negli- 
gible. 

One incident that shows the 
attitude of the Board toward its 
job of administering the law was 
on the occasion of a dinner given 
to the Prince of Wales at the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto soon 
after the law went into effect. A 
permit to serve wine at that din- 
ner was refused, although under a 
special provision of the act cover- 
ing banquets, the Board might have 
issued one. In the same manner a 
big dinner of the Benchers’ Asso- 
ciation, attended by many digni- 
taries of the Bench and Bar from 
England and all parts of the Do- 
minion, was kept bone dry. 


Why Prohibition Failed 


Refusal on the part of the politi- 
cians now in power to boast of all 
this, even to mention it, was most 
notable at a recent conference of 
the Conservative party at Toronto. 
R. B. Bennett, the new Conserva- 
tive leader of the Dominion, H. G. 
Ferguson, the Ontario Prime Min- 
ister responsible for the present 
law, and their various associate 
leaders in the party made many 
speeches; and they ransacked the 
political sicuation to find favorable 
things to say about their record. 
But not a syllable was uttered 
about liquor control, although it 
was the chief issue in the elections 
of 1926, as the result of which the 
Ferguson Government was con- 
tinued in power with a Parliament 
overwhelmingly committed to the 
enactment of the new law. In 1919 
the people of the province had 
voted by a majority of-more than 
400,000 to retain the bone-dry war 
measure known as the Ontario 
Temperance Act. When the test of 
public opinion was made again in 
1924 the majority for continuing 
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the attempt at total prohibition 
had dwindled to 30,000. The re- 
versal became complete in 1926. 

There were various reasons. The 
self-restraint that the province had 
gladly imposed upon itself in the 
war period had become irksome, 
and the inevitable wave of law vio- 
lation followed. The case became 
aggravated when the law was tight- 
ened up to forbid the private im- 
portation of liquor for personal use 
that had been allowable at the out- 
set. This move drove out of the 
“dry” ranks many who had been 
willing to impose prohibition on the 
people as a whole so long as it did 
not interfere with their personal 
privileges in the matter. The med- 
ical-dispensary provisions of the 
Temperance Act became a provin- 
cial scandal through abuse. Doc- 
tors admitted that not more than 
one fifth of the transactions in 
liquor under the prescription provi- 
sion of the law were honest. 

Vast quantities of the whisky 
legally made in Ontario distiller- 
ies for export to the United States 
never reached this country but 
were landed at remote spots on the 
Canadian shore of Lake Ontario 
and smuggled back into the prov- 
ince for the bootleg trade. Drunk- 
enness increased, and Ontario 
began to share with Buffalo and 
Detroit the pest of poisoned liquor. 
The hip flask, with its attendant 
evils in the behavior of young 
people, came into the situation. 
There was much disgust and dis- 
couragement on the part of tem- 
perance people in Ontario because 
of the outcome of prohibition in 
the United States. Hence the 


. change. 


Local Option 


Potentially the whole province 
may now become “wet,” but it is 
not working out that way. No liq- 
uor store may be opened now in a 
municipality that was dry under 
the old local option law unless 60 
per cent of the voters in that com- 
munity ask for such a store. So far 
the question has been submitted to 
the people of only eight such munic- 
ipalities. Five of them exercised 
their local option to remain liquor- 
less. The three others voted for gov- 
ernment stores. 

So the question of total prohibi- 
tion or government control and sale 
may still be a local political issue 
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in any community, but as a pro- 
vincial policy it is now “out of 
politics,” according to the group 
that has won a permanent or tem. 
porary victory in the matter, 
Hence their refusal to talk about 
it. The drys, on the other hand, 
who, when they had the law that 
suited them declared that the ques- 
tion was out of politics for all time, 
are now preparing to bring it back 
by means of politics. It is almost 
impossible for them successfully 
to attack the present system on 
financial or economic grounds be. 
cause of the sense of relief on the 
part of the public in having secured 
a revenue-producing device that 
has balanced their provincial budg. 
et without recourse to any new 
form of direct taxation. 


The Drys’ Next Move 


The refusal of the government to 
praise or comment in any way on 
the present system makes it diffi- 
cult for its opponents to attack on 
moral and social grounds, because 
argument that provokes nobody 
into talking back doesn’t get very 
far in arousing public interest. 
Theretore, as I have said, the mili- 
tant drys are now marking time, 
and the antiprohibitionists are 
standing pat. However, the fight 
is bound to be renewed, and the 
next move of the prohibitionists 
will be to attack the law by which 
the whole business of manufactur- 
ing, including distilling and brew- 
ing, is now regulated entirely by the 
Dominion Government, with pro- 
vincial control eliminated  alto- 
gether. This is so because of a de- 
cree rendered many years ago by 
the Privy Council in England. It 
was in accordance with that de- 
cree that the distilleries and brew- 
eries of Ontario were able to 
operate thoughout the period of 
prohibition under the law of the 
province. 

Now the drys hope to find some 
situation out of which a test case 
may be made and with which they 
can again go to the Privy Council, 
in the hope that the old decree will 
be reversed and the control of 
manufacturing placed with the 
provincial rather than with the 
Dominion Government. If that can 
be brought about the distillers and 
brewers themselves will be open 
to attack, and the old fight will be 


resumed under new conditions. 
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YOUTH AT THE TOP 


At Thirty, Eva Le Gallienne is a “Star” and More—Founder 
and Manager of a Flourishing Repertory Company 


By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


= NOWING her, somehow one thinks of her 
more as a gpersonality, a dynamic spirit, 
EN than as an actress and a great director. 
Because it seemed so perfect, so charac- 
teristic a prelude to all my later impressions of her, I 
shall never forget our first meeting. It was haphazard, 
sudden, out of the blue, as it should have been—and 
I imagine the only way it could have been. 

An afternoon in midsummer, in Cannondale, in 
the hills of southern Connecticut. It was hot; one of 
those days when all the air seems to be quivering in 
the intense sunlight. I had been working on the car 
and was covered with grease and grime, half dressed, 
and I rather fancy I looked like the aftermath of an 


amateur minstrel show. I had the car out of the garage, 
engine shut off, and was blocking the narrow dirt 
road by the house, when presently a Ford—one of 
the characteristic Fords—came up over the crest of 
the little hill and stopped. I looked back. In it were 
two women and a man. The man got out and went 
into the house. I yelled at them: 

“Do you want to get by?” 

“Not yet. We have to telephone.” 

It was an unusual voice. I was interested. I went 
over to the car to apologize for taking all the road. 
At the wheel was a young woman in blue overalls 
who had steady, penetrating eyes and an inquisitive 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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WORKER OWNERSHIP 


I: An Employer’s Judgment—By THOMAS E. MITTEN 


Chairman of the Board, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 


II: An Employee’s Judgment, By WILLIAM GREEN 


E MUST GO to the very be- 
W ginning of things in order 
to grasp the full meaning 


of the modern trend, slow but 
significant, toward ownership of 
the workshop by the worker. Be- 
hind it lie the human instincts 
and motives that led the primitive 
man up by successive steps through 
the family, the tribe, the kingdom, 
and the empire to the political 
democracy of the present century. 

The political development of the 
race has been one of slow and 
steady growth, but our industrial 
development emerged suddenly 
from the void and has grown with 
dazzling speed. Political science is 
as old as civilization, but the 
science of industry is new. Hence 
the difficulty that we now find in 
controlling the forces of industry, 
and the constant fear of conflict 
between its elements. The uncer- 
tainty as to the future of an indus- 
trial civilization is due to lack of 
experience in the past. 

So long as national prosperity is 
on the increase the comforts that it 
brings are likely to hold in check 
any popular demand for autonomy 
of the workers in industry. It 
is reasonable to suppose that 
that is so, for the great political 
revolutions of the past merely 
smoldered during the reigns of 
benevolent monarchs, breaking 
forth when oppressors succeeded 
them. We hope prosperity will 
last forever. Some believe that it 
will. Some say we don’t have it at 
all. But assuming that as a na- 
tion we are prosperous, none of 
us knows how long this condition 
will last, and the wise thing to do 
is to have a vision of the worst 
that can happen and prepare 
against it. 

The worst that can happen is 
industrial revolution. It isnot im- 
possible to America. It has come 
in Russia. It came so close in 
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England that leaders of industry and 
workers alike are looking to their 
defenses against another such on- 
slaught as the general strike of 
1926. What defense is possible to 
America? Chiefly to lead the workers 
to a standing in the industrial world 
on a par with their political and 
educational advantages. 


A Plan Germinates 


With this introduction, I can 
perhaps best illustrate my point 
by describing how one unit in our 
industrial world met and overcame 
the danger of revolution in its own 
ranks and how it is building for the 
future. It is not set forth as a 
panacea; but it has the value of 
having had in it all the elements 
that would face any other industry 
in the event of a lull in prosperity, 
and it may therefore hold some 
grain of suggestion as to how our 
national industrial defenses should 
be built. It is a tale that has been 
often told, yet it has so few paral- 
lels that it can bear repeating. 

The present writer had his bap- 
tism of fire in a labor disturbance 


thirty-five years ago. I caught the 
full blast of an enraged humanity 
tired of being the under dog, and it 
left me sobered and thoughtful. 
The awful possibilities of such a 
cataclysm, expanded to nation- 
wide proportions, led me to the 
resolve that no human service 
could be at once so useful and en- 
grossing as a contribution toward 
the prevention of such a disaster. 

Through fifteen years of street- 
railway management in_ various 
cities the labor problem was my 
hobby as well as my work. Success 
came because my earlier experience 
had taught me the importance of 
confidence and good will between 
the worker and the manager. By 
taking charge of properties that 
had suffered from mismanagement 
and building them up I had ac- 
cumulated a small fortune by the 
time I was forty. I decided that I 
had all the money I wanted and 
that I should retire to devote the 
rest of my life to study and research 
in my chosen field. 

But just at that time a call came 
from Philadelphia through the 


banking house that had been the 
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fnancial power in most of my 
undertakings. The transportation 
system of that city was at a very 
low ebb. Whatever prosperity had 
existed had been slowly squeezed 
out by financial trickery, mis- 
management, and the economic 
reverses that even then were begin- 
ning to strike the street- 

railway industry. I studied 


hard-boiled traction magnate of a 
generation ago would listen to a 
young manager who advanced the 
idea that the men who ran the cars 
should get a share in the company’s 
earnings in proportion to the labor 
that they put into the job of mak- 
ing the earnings possible? ‘‘We take 





the situation and found it as 
nearly hopeless as it could 
possibly be. Chief among its 
problems was its disgruntled 
and dissatisfied body of men, 
underpaid, underfed, and 
with a grudge against the 
whole world. And I knew 
it was not their fault. Their 
leaders had merely failed to 
provide for them in the day 
of prosperity so that when 
the test came _ industrial 
revolution had ensued. 


Plain Talk 





The challenge of this prob- 
lem was too strong for me 
because of a conviction that 
had been dawning on me for 
some time. It began one day 
in Chicago when I announced 
to the union leaders who rep- 
resented the men my intention to 
spend a considerable sum of the 
company’s money in a plan to make 
life more worth living for them—a 
plan that included a gymnasium 
and all the other ‘‘welfare’”’ fixings 
that have since become more com- 
mon in industrial plants. I was 
quite proud of my achievement in 
inducing the board of directors to 
do this for the men and was taken 
aback at the response of their 
leader: “‘ You mean well, Chief, and 
it’s good of you to try to help the 
boys. But if you really want to help 
them, don’t build all those shower 
baths—put the money in the 
envelope. We'll build our own 
shower baths, and the wife and kids 
can get a bath too.” 

“But the management’s idea, 
Bill, is to get the men to look on 
the company in a more friendly 
light, so that we will all work to- 
gether more closely and harder than 
ever before.” 

“That sounds all right, Chief. But 
why should the men work harder 
when the company gets it all?” 

I thought I knew the answer to 
that question, but I had always 
been hesitant to make it. What 
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all the risks,” was their philosophy, 
“‘so.why shouldn’t we take all the 
gains?” 

When Philadelphia beckoned 
there was therefore an irresistible 
pull, far stronger than any money 
the company could offer. I had had 
the fun of rehabilitating properties 
before. I wanted to rehabilitate 
men. “Come on your own terms” 
had been the desperate plea of the 
Philadelphia stockholders who 
stood to lose their money. “All 
right, I’ll come,” I finally answered. 
“Tt doesn’t matter so much what 
you pay me, but I must have a free 
hand in the management of the 
road for at least five years.” 

The financial problem was a 
serious one, since the company 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The problem of equipment was 
serious, for much of it was obsolete 
and all of it poorly maintained. 
Public good will did not exist. But 
most important among those prob- 
lems was that of the employees, for 
in it lay the permanent solution 
of all the others. 

I called the men together and 
told them my story. I promised 
them that if they codperated with 
my management they would be 


rewarded. The motormen and con- 
ductors were then receiving a wage 
of 19 cents an hour, and their total 
payroll amounted to 22 per cent of 
the entire gross earnings of the 
company. I promised them that 
they would continue to receive 22 
per cent of the gross, no matter 
how great it should become. 
I pointed out to them ways 
and means, which they knew 
as well as I, by which they 
could help the company 
build up its earnings. They 
were skeptical. 


Rehabilitation 


Only six months went by 
before they received their 
first increase, and _ steadily 
the hourly wage mounted as 
the céoperation of the men 
made higher earnings pos- 
sible. With each successive 
increase more of these sullen 
men came to believe in the 
sincerity of the management. 
Not only was every promise 
kept concerning improve- 
ment in their working condi- 
tions, as well as their wages, 
but we always endeavored to 
do a little more than we had prom- 
ised. Here and there we found the 
men, individually and in groups, en- 
deavoring to equal the management 
in this respect. Finally their com- 
plete confidence was won. They 
responded, as men always will, to 
fair treatment, sympathetic under- 
standing, and a stake in the game. 

Coincident with the wage plan 
a system of representation by 
committees was established—one 
of the first, if not the very first, 
in this country. It provides for 
elected representatives of the em- 
ployees and appointed representa- 
tives of the management who sit 
down together, with an _ equal 
number on each side, to discuss 
their joint problems and settle 
their grievances. The plan provides 
for unsettled problems to be carried 
through a system of branch, de- 
partment, and system-wide courts 
and eventually to arbitration. Un- 
like most such plans, the manage- 
ment holds no veto power over the 
decisions of the committees. It is 
purely a fifty-fifty plan. In seven- 
teen years no matter of dispute 
has ever gone to arbitration. Oper- 
ating rules and regulations, car 
and bus schedules, wages in all 
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“Let us have more money tn the pay envelope’’-—I¥ illiam Green. 


departments, and all other matters 
that even remotely affect the 
workers are discussed with and 
approved by them before they be- 
come effective. 

We have gone far since that day 
in 1911 when the plan was first 
broached to the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company employees. The 
company is now the largest and 
most prosperous in the field of city 
transportation. The system is com- 
pletely modern and well main- 
tained. It provides to Philadelphia 
a codrdinated transportation sys- 
tem that includes street cars, 
motorbuses, subways, elevateds, 
and taxicabs, all merged into a 
combined system such as is vainly 
sought after by other large cities. 

The principle of making wages 
dependent on results has been 
continued in various forms. Much 
of the added wage thus earned is 
invested in the securities of the 
company, of which the employees 
own a sufficient quantity to provide 
what amounts to practical control 
of the company. All the company’s 





financing in recent years has been 
done through the sale of preferred 
stock to its customers, and about 
$35,000,000 of securities have thus 
been sold to more than 40,000 small 
investors. 

This employee and customer 
ownership has been advanced by 


‘the organization of a_ securities 


corporation designed to further 
the idea of partnership between 
men, management, and_ public, 
their investment holdings being 
pooled and administered so as to 
give them the advantage of united 
effort enjoyed by other groups of 
concentrated capital. By _ this 
medium we hope to spread more 
and more widely the profits of the 
transportation system and, through 
ownership of common stock, give 
to those who run the system, men 
and management together, an in- 
creasing incentive to service and a 
growing appreciation of the respon- 
sibility that goes with ownership. 

Mitten Management is well on 
the way to a similar result in 
Buffalo, where the same sort of 
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plan is now in effect with the trans. 
portation employees. 

When it is considered that all this 
has happened during a period in 
which the city transportation in- 
dustry has not only been faced 
with great economic stress but has 
been harassed almost beyond en- 
durance by political interference 
and obstruction, we may be par- 
doned for holding firmly to the 
belief that the secret of permanent 
peace in industry lies in a greater 
voice and a more equal distribution 
of its profits for everyone who 
participates in making the industry 
a success. In Philadelphia and in 
Buffalo we are trying to make the 
industrial freedom of the trans- 
portation workers measure up with 
their political and educational 
freedom. The details of the plan 
are not important. The principle 
is the important thing, for if that 
be accepted, every industry can 
work out the plan best suited to 
its peculiar needs. 


Steps Toward Reform 


The most optimistic advocates 
of employee ownership are forced to 
agree that except in isolated in- 
stances the idea has not yet been 
seriously adopted by American 
industry. Too often the investment 
of the men is confined to preferred 
stock having no voting power. It is 
argued that the common stock 
carries with it so much risk that the 
men would lose all confidence in 
the stock-purchase plan in the 
event of a drop in its price on the 
market. Workers recognize from 
bitter experience that an economic 
reverse to the business of their 
company results in cutting down 
the money in the pay envelope, if 
not in its complete stoppage. Why, 
then, is it so difficult or unfair for 
the employees to assume an invest- 
ment risk no greater than the risk 
of lower wages, particularly when 
their investment constitutes the 
savings from an added wage paid 
because of an added willingness to 
codperate with their management, 
born of sympathetic treatment and 
a bigger stake in the game? 

The industry of the future is 
bound to find the employees who 
run the machines holding most of 
the securities that provide them 
and sustain them. But what are the 
avenues by which this ownership 
can be brought about? 
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First is the existing ownership 
of industry—the bankers, the 
managements, and the large stock- 
holders. Ultimately they will rec- 
ognize fully, as they now recognize 
partly, that their profits will be 
greater as they advance the eco- 
nomic welfare of their workers; and 
to that economic welfare employee 
ownership is essential. 

The second avenue is through 
the organization of the workers 
themselves. On this point I should 
like to enlarge somewhat, for some 
explanation is surely necessary to 
explain why a manager whose 
name is anathema to the present- 
day union leader and who is one 
of the worst “company union” 
offenders should say anything in 
favor of the organization of labor 
in its own protection or for its own 
advancement. 

I have always been a believer in 
organized labor. It is true that it 
has made its mistakes, and its 
leaders have done much harm to 
industry—but no more than have 
the leaders of capital and of 
management. This must be said 
for labor unions, that without them 
the economic status of the worker 
of to-day would be vastly inferior 
to what it is, and without them the 
forces of capital and management 
would never have become alive to 
the necessity for treating workers 
like human beings instead of like 
commodities. 

Organized labor is suffering from 
a disease that is rather serious but 
that is common to all reform move- 
ments at certain periods of their 
development. The society in which 
it has grown up has been moving so 
quickly that smaller and more 
compact units have found it hard 
to keep the pace. 


Hopeful Signs 


There are one or two exceptions 
that are outstanding enough to 
prove the rule. Under constructive 
leadership the hosiery, clothing, 
and other industries are taking an 
aggressive stand for codperation 
with management, recognizing that 
unless more is produced there can- 
not be more to divide. 

Another organized group that 
gave great promise several years 
ago is the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. It has the highest 
type of membership, the best paid 
of all workers contributing to its 
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“T[imployee ownership solves the industrial question” 


great resources. It seemed to be off 
to a flying start in constructive 
use of these resources through ac- 
quisition of capital, but it was be- 
trayed by weak leadership. In the 
summer of 1927 Mitten Manage- 
ment was approached by the suc- 
cessors of President Warren A. 
Stone, and a plan was actually 
submitted to the national conven- 
tion designed to salvage the na- 
tional chain of Brotherhood banks 
on the principle of employee owner- 
ship. But the confidence of the 
union members had been _ too 
greatly shaken by previous failures. 
Recognizing that it would be un- 
wise to proceed without a whole- 
hearted acceptance of our plan, we 
withdrew. Some day this progres- 
sive body of men will take renewed 
steps toward securing capital, and 
it will be the capital of the railroads 
that employ them. 

Still another evidence that labor 
is reading the signs of the times is 
found in our own industry. An 
understanding has recently been 
reached, between the Amalgamated 
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Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America 
and Mitten Management, which 
has come to be known as the 
Mitten—Mahon Agreement. It pro- 
vides for complete acceptance by 
the national union of the principles 
of the Mitten Plan, including that 
of employee ownership; and the 
management agrees to apply this 
plan under union auspices in the 
event that it takes over the opera- 
tion of any other city system and 
provided two thirds of the em- 
ployees wish to deal with the 
management through the union. 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, both 
specifically exempt from this agree- 
ment, are set forth as the standards 
toward which union and manage- 
ment should strive. It is also pro- 
vided in the new agreement that, 
when codperation between union 
and management under such future 
operation shall have reached a 
point where results are equal to 
those in Philadelphia and Buffalo, 
the matter of union—management 
agreements on these properties 
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may be discussed and made the 
basis of further agreement. 

Employee ownership should not 
be confused with employee manage- 
ment. It does not mean a soviet of 
workers holding the reins of 
management. It means merely the 
transferring of a certain amount of 
securities, just as any other group 
would acquire them, to the men 
who actually run the property. 
The same management forces 
would direct, since in most cases 
they come up from the ranks even 
under present conditions. Direct 
ownership by the employees acts 
as a purifying and improving tonic 
to management, for the employee 
is an exceedingly critical owner who 
knows what he is talking about. 
There are certain phases of the 
management’s problem that he is 
bound to know more about than 
does the management it- 
self, however skillful and 
experienced it may be. Those 
which he does not fully 
understand, he has sense 
enough to leave to those 
who do. 

You trust the railroad 
engineer with your life; is he 
not then competent to own 
a share in the engine itself? 
You agree that the coal 
miner should have an equal 
voice with you in the con- 
duct of your state or city 
affairs; is he not by the 
same token entitled to some 
voice in the conduct of the 
coal mines, about which he 
knows far more? 

The industrial leaders of 
the twentieth century should 
not emulate the Georges and 
the Louis’ of the eighteenth, 
but catch and direct at 
its source the flood that, 
ignored or underestimated, may 
otherwise some evil day engulf us. 


II—William Green’s Views 
“GIVE the workers a share in the 


profits, and their codperation is 
won,” the advocates of employee 
stock ownership have told many 
managements and convinced a 
number to the point of instituting 
profit-sharing plans. “Give workers 
an opportunity to own stocks, and 
they become partners in industry” 
is the version told to wage earners. 
Stock ownership has even been 
described as an industrial revolution. 
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The past ten years have seen the 
development of a number of widely 
diversified profit-sharing and em- 
ployee stock-ownership plans. Prac- 
tically all these plans emanated 
from management and are in effect 
the extension of management func- 
tions into the field of personnel 
relations. They represent efforts 
to realize various purposes—such 
as methods of financing, a method 
of getting codperation of workers 
in production, a theory of incentives 
increasing workers’ pay, forestalling 
unionism. 

When managements in antiunion 
companies woke up to the signifi- 
cance of human beings in industry 
and realized the importance of 
getting the codperation of workers 
in carrying on the processes of pro- 
duction, they wanted organized 
channels through which workers 





could codperate or share in the 
problems of work which manage- 
ment might regard as “‘safe.” 
They did not realize that this is a 
function of the union, or they were 
not altogether convinced that co- 
operation was practical, or they 
were not sure enough of themselves 
to work with a bona fide organiza- 
tion of workers. 

Such companies as wanted the 
benefits of codperation but which 
denied the workers freedom to 
have organizations for voluntary 
codperation contrived devices to 
secure the appearance of codpera- 
tion, by methods deemed safe 





because under management’s con. 
trol. Among such devices is profit 
sharing. In selling profit sharing to 
workers two major claims have 
been made—that workers gained 
thereby in status, and that they 
secured increased compensation, 


Concerning Bonuses 


The term “profit sharing” sug: 
gests a generous picture and has 
been heralded as a method of 
breaking down the differences be. 
tween those who live on wages and 
those whose income is derived from 
ownership or management. But 
sometimes a name does not fully 
describe what happens, and we 
cannot therefore accept without 
examination the usual connotation 
of profit sharing when applied to 
wage earners. It is through forget- 
ting names and considering 
functions that facts are dis- 
closed. 

The term has been ap- 
plied to various methods of 
adding to the workers’ in- 
come from sources other than 
wages. Sometimes it takes 
the form of bonus payments. 
In prosperous times the com- 
pany agrees to add to regular 
wages the workers’ “‘share in 
profits.” Incomes are there- 
by increased without increas- 
ing wage rates, which would 
permanently increase the re- 
sponsibility of management. 
The bonus carries with it an 
atmosphere of benevolence 
on the part of management; 
not a relationship accepting 
the right of wage earners to 
standards definitely estab- 
lished. 

Trade - union workers, 
though, prefer to have 
wage rates increased and new 
standards established which make 
the gain dependable and which 
stabilize industrial and social re- 
lationships in accord with each 
new level of production. If returns 
from production enable the com- 
pany to pay workers more money, 
it is obviously unfair to ask workers 
to content themselves with a bonus 
or some kind of compensation that 
can be withdrawn if management 
makes a less good showing. Neither 
is the bonus necessary to high pro- 
ductivity, as the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad proved when it 
abolished that system on its lines, 
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at the same time advanc- 
ing output. 

Trade unionists object to 
the bonus principle because 
it prevents the advance- 
ment of the basic wage rate 
and puts the increase in the 
form of a favor or tempor- 
ary benefit. Management 
argues that the bonus en- 
ables the worker to share 
in high profits. The method, 
however, through retarded 
wage rates places upon 
workers the burden of 
management reverses in 
double form. Increases in 
wage rates provide an agency 
for sharing industry’s prosperity. 

We further object to the bonus 
principle because we believe it ap- 
peals to the wrong incentives. It 
keeps workers constantly concerned 
for their incomes and _ prevents 
whole-hearted concentration upon 
the problems of productions and 
elimination of wastes in work. 
Bad effects from personal rivalries, 
and concern for personal gain 
rather than production advance- 
ment, can be eliminated by 
definitely arranging compensation 
termsinadvance upon mutually sat- 
isfactory bases and thus leaving 
workers free to give themselves to 
production. 

Companies that have established 
plans for employee stock ownership 
or profit sharing may be trying to 
give employees a special interest in 
the industry or undertaking. They 
think that ownership will develop 
an attitude of codperation with 
management analogous to that of 
partnership. But does this owner- 
ship really change the status of 
wage earners? 


Wages Plus 


Stock ownership may be con- 
sidered as a source of income quite 
apart from wages. Additional 
sources of income certainly add to 
the comfort and security of wage 
earners. The habit of investment 
gained considerable impetus during 
the recent war. The government 
securities which the workers were 
urged to buy at that time involved 
no issue of industrial relations or 
question as to the dependability of 
the agency issuing its securities. 
But investment now involves 
knowledge of the financial responsi- 
bility of the company for specific 
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stocks. There are many speculative 
stocks which may yield fortunes to 
investment: experts or gamblers on 
the exchange but which will prob- 
ably bring only losses to the un- 
wary, and it is well for wage earners 
to follow counsel in selecting invest- 
ments. 

It is indeed extremely doubtful 
whether wage earners should invest 
their savings in the same comrpany 
that pays them wages. There is 
considerable wisdom in the old 
saying, ““Do not put all your eggs 
in one basket.” 

For persons of limited resources, 
if stocks are to be the form of in- 
vestment, greater care is necessary 
to avoid stocks of speculative 
values. There are more secure and 
stable opportunities. However, 
when employee-ownership plans 
are instituted by companies, em- 
ployees are not always given a real 
option; the stocks are part of the 
wage system. When these stocks 
are transferable and of a specula- 
tive character, employees are apt to 
get in a panic and sell at once when 
prices go down.: 

Dealing in stocks is a specialized 
field with which few trade unionists 
are familiar; stock ownership is to 
them full of the terrors of the un- 
known. Obviously, then, ownership 
of stocks by employees may prove 
to be a very uncertain way to 
enable them to share profits. 

To share substantially in the 
profits of a firm, employees would 
need to own common stocks, which 
are of course more speculative than 
preferred or nontransferable. It 
is these stocks that are also given 
reward in the form of stock divi- 
dends. But even under the most 
favorable conditions, returns from 


WORKER OWNERSHIP 


stock 

owner- 

ship will 

form only a 

small part of 

the wage earner’s 

income. Wages will 

remain his main source 

of income. If stock ownership is 
instituted in order to discourage 
efforts to increase wages or to 
supplant the trade union, which 
promotes the interests of wage 
earners, the main dependence 
of higher income for workers has 
been restricted. As a result, work- 
ers are denied opportunities for 
higher standards of living, and busi- 
ness suffers through limited ability 
of this group to purchase products. 


In Exchange for Freedom 


In considering the policies of cor- 
porations which involve the sale 
of stock to employees the motive 
behind it all, as well as the result 
sought to be achieved, must be 
taken into account. 

It is assumed that a corporation 
can more readily dominate and con- 
trol the economic and _ industrial 
life of its employees through a wide 
distribution of its stock among 
them. The workers who purchase 
this stock will be influenced greatly 
by the fact that they are stock- 
holders in the corporation, when 
collective consideration is given to 
a proposed demand for higher 
wages and improved conditions of 
employment for all. This is particu- 
larly true if such collective action 
contemplates resort to a strike in 
order to enforce such demand. It 
would seem contradictory for an 
employee to engage in a strike 
against a corporation in which he is 
a stockholder. Because he owned 
stock in it he might endure injus- 
tice and imposition. 

In actual practice he has sur- 
rendered economic freedom in ex- 
change for stock ownership. 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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The stream of gems which poured into the market after the discovery of the Orange River diamond 
alluvial fields almost wrecked the youthful prosperity of the South African Government. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


What Are the Great New Problems That Confront 
the World’s Diamond Market 


ARLY IN the eighteen seventies, some 
thousands of diggers were working 
their claims in the newly discovered 
diamond mines at Kimberley. These 
mines were the craters of extinct vol- 
canoes; there were five of them in and 

around this field, and the diamonds were found im- 
bedded in the lava. As the little claims, all bunched up 
together, grew deeper, difficulties arose. How was the 
débris to be got rid of? How could you prevent your 
neighbor’s lava from falling into your claim? Or yours 
into his? And most serious of all, with thousands of 
diggers in need of ready cash, how could you prevent 
the market for the stones going down and down? 

There were two diggers who realized these problems 
more clearly than all the rest. One was Barney Bar- 
nato, a Jew born in the East End of London, who had 
once been a performer in a circus. The other was Cecil 
Rhodes, the fifth son of an English parson. He had gone 
out to Natal for his health and started sugar planting. 
But hearing of the new diamond field, he gave up 
sugar, trekked across country, and arrived at Kimber- 
ley in a month. Both Barnato and Rhodes, making 
some money at Kimberley, started to consolidate 
groups of claims and so reduce working costs. Rhodes 
also undertook pumping contracts and, having handed 
his affairs over to the control of a partner, returned to 
England and proceeded, at a rather mature age, to 
take his degree at Oxford. 

Some years later the difficulties at Kimberley came 
to a head. The claims were now too deep to be worked 


by individuals; the future of the field depended upon 
deep mining and upon consolidations, with lots of 
working capital. Rhodes had returned. He and his 
friends, with one big consolidation, faced Barnato and 
his friends with another. The two men met one eve- 
ning, thrashed it out, and separated only at daybreak. 
Rhodes’ tremendous personality, backed by the 
Rothschilds’ influence, had conquered. He and his 
methods were to prevail. The De Beers Consolidated 
Company was formed, with Rhodes and Barnato as 
life governors; all outside interests were brought in; 
and the five craters and the whole diamond production 
of Kimberley passed under one management. Rhodes 
was chairman, and he selected as his technical head 
Gardner Williams, a Californian of the best old Amer- 
ican stock. 

Rhodes was now in a position to bring about his 
great scheme—a sort of diamond control. With thou- 
sands of small producers, the diamond market had been 
in a state of chaos, and profits at a minin um. In the 
future, for the whole Kimberley field, the De Beers 
corporation would be the only seller. But Rhodes had 
grasped the big fact that there were going to be lots of 
diamonds outside Kimberley. Even then there was 
the rich Jagersfontein mine, a crater fifty miles or so 
distant, and there were numerous spots along the 
Orange River where individual miners kept discover- 
ing stones of peculiarly fine quality. None of these 
belonged to De Beers. 

With the assistance of powerful Jewish financiers 
Rhodes formed the “‘ Diamond Syndicate.” Its working 
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capital was almost unlimited. It purchased not only 
the De Beers output but that of Jagersfontein, of the 
River Diggings, and practically every diamond that 
was found in Africa. It had a virtual control. It named 
‘ts own price and for many years pretty well regulated 
diamond supply and demand for the world. 


Diggings Rich in Pay 


In due time Barnato and Rhodes died. Barnato, 
very rich but with a disease affecting his brain, jumped 
overboard at sea and was drowned. Rhodes, who had 
added to the British Empire the vast country called 
Rhodesia, died as the uncrowned king of South Africa. 
His fortune was probably $30,000,000 and came 
mostly from diamonds. His sojourn at Oxford, paid 
for out of diamonds, led him to found the Rhodes 
Scholarships; by which means thirty-three young men 
duly elected from the British Empire and thirty-three 
from the United States are each year sent to Oxford. 

Had he lived he would have found, as he had sur- 
mised, that there were indeed diamonds outside 
Kimberley. First, a number of small craters were 
found up and down the Orange Free State. They were 
small and did not come to much; but their existence 
was ominous. Then, several years after his death 
the Premier mine was discovered in the Transvaal. 
That was a crater larger than any at Kimberley, and 
although the stones were not of the first quality their 
output was an appreciable factor in the diamond 
market. To-day, controlled by De Beers and still 
worked as an open quarry, the Premier diamond mine 
is the largest hole that mankind has as yet dug. 

In 1908 the powerful 

De Beers experienced 
another rude shock. Ger- 
many owned a _ large 
colony in Southwest 
Africa and commenced 
building a railway to the 
interior. This is a desert 
coast for hundreds of 
miles; but it is here that 
the Orange River, along 
whose banks diamonds 
always were being dis- 
covered, reaches the sea. 
An inspector of the rail- 
road’s permanent way, 
arriving from Germany, 
seemed to smell dia- 
monds in the desert air. 
He told all his “Cape” 
boys to keep looking for 
them in the sand, and 
one day he was pleased 
but not surprised when 
one of them appeared 
with some. They had 
been found, lying beside 
the line, in the desert 
sand nine miles from the 
coast. 
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here. It was an alluvial 


Mealtime in a closely guarded De Beers compound. Often 
the miners take their families with them into captivity. 


or placer diggings this time; no craters have been dis- 
covered near it. The stones were mostly very small, 
averaging five or six to the carat, but of extra-fine 
water; they are the sort the Paris jewelers work up 
into the collars that women find irresistible. 

Up to the time of the Great War, despite these out- 
side discoveries, De Beers still controlled the situation, 
and the Diamond Syndicate was able, from time to 
time, gradually to raise the selling price of the stones. 
But since the war there have been extraordinary hap- 
penings in the diamond world. No sooner had the 
Germans been ejected from the ‘Southwest,’ and 
that extensive diamond field brought under one con- 
solidation, when another alluvial discovery was ru- 
mored—this time in the Belgian Congo. It was only 
too true. An American capitalist named Walsh, in the 
days when King Leopold was alive, had made a big 
deal with him—one of its conditions stipulating a 
partnership in any diamonds that the Congo might 
produce. Leopold was dead. He had left the Congo, 
his own property, to Belgium, than which it is eighty- 
four times larger. With it went the Walsh contract; 
and Walsh and his friends found themselves partners 
with the Belgian Government in this new field. 


Night mare Days for De Beers 


It is proving a large and very valuable one. Here 
again, as in the “‘Southwest,”’ it is alluvial; the stones 
average small but are of good quality. The field ex- 
tends a considerable distance over the Congo border 
into Portuguese Angola; and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment as well as the Belgian is now a factor in the dia- 
mond market. Far to the 
north, about this time, 
diamonds were also. 
found in a large allu- 
vial deposit in the Gold 
Coast, and also on the 
other side of Africa in 
the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, where the exist- 
ence of a crater seems 
probable. 

About this period, 
passing through one of 
the London parks, I saw 
a gentleman seated in a 
state of dejection. On 
his looking up I recog- 
nized my friend from 
Kimberley, the chair- 
man of De Beers. “I 
have just been wonder- 
ing,” he said, “where 
the next diamond field 
will break out. Life is 
a sort of nightmare 
these days!” 

He had not long to 
wait. The old river dig- 
gers, tracking up gravels 
northward from the 
Orange, came upon a 
really vast area of dia- 
mond alluvial, covering 
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much of the western Transvaal. The center of this was 
the little Dutch town of Lichtenburg, and before long 
many thousand diggers, this time with the Boers in 
the van, were again throwing a great quantity of stones 
upon a most unwilling market. They were very in- 
ferior stones, but to keep price control the Syndicate 
had to take every one of them; while as for De Beers, 
it had to curtail produc- 
tion very considerably. 

When things were 
looking black the South 
African Government 
decided to take a hand. 


Discoveries 


It had seemed wise to 
open the diggings to 
thousands of the poor 
Dutch; but if the Dutch 
were to sell their stones 
(on which there were no 
royalties), and De Beers, 
Jagersfontein, and 
Premier not to sell theirs 
(on which there were 
large royalties), the 
Union’s budget was go- 
ing to be seriously com- 
promised. It was quickly 
realized that the govern- 
ment’s prosperity was 
very much bound up 
with the diamond mar- 
ket, and a statute was 
passed curtailing the 
area being worked and 
controlling the working 
of any new fields. 

But the most sensa- 
tional discovery of all 
was yet to come. Johannesburg engineers, with high 
geological knowledge, had been prospecting near the 
mouth of the Orange River. To the north of it, you 
will remember, lay the diamond field discovered by 
the Germans. To the south, in the district called 
Namaqualand, they now turned their attention. 

And there two years ago they found diamonds. 
That whole country is a desert; but upon the seashore, 
brought down the Orange River eons ago and con- 
centrated there as it were by tidal waves, they found 
diamonds lying almost in heaps. These were not the 
poor alluvial stones of the Transvaal, nor were they 
the tiny stones of the German field to the north. They 
were relatively large and on the average were the finest 
diamonds ever discovered. The first parcel to reach 
Capetown weighed some 12,000 carats. The valuer 
for the Premier mine told me they were much the 
finest stones he had ever seen; he placed their value 
at the record figure of more than $60 a carat, and the 
syndicate’s check for them represented $750,000. 

Fortunately for the syndicate, for De Beers, and for 
the diamond world in general, it seems almost certain 
that this new and richest field is of very limited area. 
I have not seen it, but I picture the diamonds as having 
been whirled or eddied into vortices; there are but 
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The Cullinan, the world’s largest known white diamond, 
was discovered in the Premier Mine after Rhodes’ death. 
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several of these, and the beaches otherwise carry but a 
few stones. Probably the life of this field—of the richer 
spots in it, at least—will be only one or several yearg, 
The main owner of it, in terms of the diamond law, js 
the Union Government. It has placed high barbed. 
wire fencing around the richest spots and is working 
these by trustworthy labor and sending the stones to 
Capetown by airplane. 
I doubt if Namaqualand 
will yield any more such 
deposits; but meantime 
all further prospecting 
for diamonds there has 
been forbidden. 

The reader will no 
doubt have reached the 
correct conclusion that 
the diamond is not a 
“precious” stone. It is 
not precious like a ruby, 
an emerald, or a sap- 
phire. But it is the most 
beautiful. A well-cut dia- 
mond of the first water 
puts all other stones in 
the shade; while a fringe 
of small diamonds is al- 
most necessary properly 
to show up any colored 
stone whatsoever. 

Setting aside Brazil, 
British Guiana, Dutch 
Borneo, and one or two 
inconsiderable fields, the 
diamonds of the world 
are seen to be found in 
Africa. There are the 
craters, equivalent to the 
“mother lodes,” in South 
Africa; and there are the 
alluvial fields spread out 
over half the continent. Even if no more are dis- 
covered the distribution of diamonds in Africa is now 
realized to be widespread; and shareholders in De 
Beers, the corner stone of the diamond world, may 
well suffer a present anxiety. 


Human Nature to the Rescue 


Yet let them be of good cheer! There is gilt-edge 
security behind the diamond industry that will carry 
it through many troubles. Whenever a woman sees a 
diamond she covets it in her heart. Wherever a man 
covets that woman, and has the wherewithal, the 
diamond becomes hers. All over the world, when a 
young man would marry, he pledges his beloved with a 
diamond ring. While woman is worhan, and man is 
man, the diamond industry is on a sound basis. 

Looking forward ten years or so, I see the present 
alluvial diamond fields nearing exhaustion. At the 
Cape, I see the Union Government nursing the dia- 
mond fields there and working in profitable partner- 
ship with both the Diamond Syndicate and De Beers. 
And I see De Beers itself, the great conception of Cecil 
Rhodes, once more controlling the situation. 
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HARD HITTER 


crowds still linger at Miami Beach, Aken, Santa Bar- 
bara, Del Monte, San Mateo Burlingame, and Midwick. 


Winter weather puts an end to polo in most sections 
of the country, but in the South and on the Pacific Coast, 
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Soaring smokestacks ... long conveyors for auto parts . 
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.. mammoth buildings . 
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How an Unknown of Great Achievement Suddenly Becomes the 





ODEL T had been out six 
years by the end of 1913. 
The Ford Company had 


made half a million motor cars. 
Mass production was in full swing 
in a new plant at Highland Park. 
New Fords were coming off the 
assembly line at the headlong pace 
of a thousand trim and shiny cars a 
day. Henry Ford had been a mil- 
lionaire for seven years and for 
more than half that time had been 
remaking the manners and the 
mental habits of the nation by 





Most Talked-of Man in the World 


By CHARLES MERZ 


giving it for the first time and in 
vast quantity a new factor in its 
social life: a low-priced motor 
car. 

Yet Ford himself, despite all this, 
was still unknown. In 1913 there 
were not hundreds but thousands 
of Americans—sportsmen, pure- 
food experts, musical-comedy stars, 
multimillionaires, ward bosses, pro- 
hibitionists, and revivalists—whose 
names were far better known than 
Ford’s and whose exploits were far 
more eagerly debated. 






It may be hard in 1929 to picture 
a world in which the weekly maga- 
zines appeared fifty-two times a 


year without discussing Henry 
Ford; yet such a world existed. 
The library guides that list the 
contents of a hundred magazines 
with a national circulation show 
only a single reference to Ford be- 
fore the end of 1913. This solitary 
entry cites an article in Harper’ 
Weekly of March 16, 1907, discuss- 
ing Ford’s use of vanadium steel 
from the none too popular point ol 





view of the metallurgical engineer. 
Aside from this there is nothing. 

Nor does the daily press in these 
same years reveal much more by 
wav of proof that such a man as 
Ford existed. Here and there, in 
the years from 1903 to 1909, the 
long litigation over the Selden 
patent brought Ford’s name into 
print occasionally. Here and there, 
when an automobile show was 
about to open its doors to the public 
and automobile manufacturers were 
invited by the press to describe their 
latest models, the name of Henry 
Ford may be found attached to a 
routine discussion of Ford brakes, 
Ford bearings, or Ford methods. 

In one other rdle, and only one, 
did Ford ever rise to headlines in 
these years. For a brief moment 
Ford had held the world’s record 
for a mile on a straightaway track, 
and inevitably there had been a 
flurry in the papers. This was in 
the early days of the Ford Com- 
pany, in January, 1904, when Ford 
had taken his 4rrow out onto the ice 
at New Baltimore, Michigan, and 
bounced it over a sanded course for 
a mile in forty seconds. For two 
weeks the press kept Ford busy 
telling the public how it felt to 
travel one hundred and thirty-four 
feet a second, whether the wind 
had cut his face, and whether it 
was true that his car had catapulted 
forty feet when it struck a crevice 
in the ice. Then a new record for the 
mile was established by a Mercedes 
at Ormond, and with it went Ford’s 
fame. 


Into the Limelight 


Two weeks in the headlines as a 
racer, and then oblivion; a few 
references now and then to the 
Selden suit and a few perfunctory 
discussions of Ford’s methods—- 
this comprises the public record 
up to the end of 1913 of a man who 
had made five hundred thousand 
motor cars and already begun to 
upset the habits of the nation. 
Henry Ford, inventor of his own 
motor car, protagonist of the art of 
mass production, and prophet of a 
new age of standardization, had 
been a significant figure on the 
American scene for at least a dec- 
ade, but neither the press nor the 
nation had discovered him. 

The factor that brought Ford 
suddenly and dramatically from 
obscurity to the center of the stage 


FORD STEPS OUT 


was neither his car nor his millions 
but his $5 wage. On the evening 
of January 5, 1914, newspapers 
throughout the country carried the 
announcement that the Ford Motor 
Company had determined to divide 
with its workmen the princely sum 
of $10,000,000 for the purpose of 
establishing $5 as the minimum 
wage paid to its employees in re- 
turn for a day’s work. 


The Five-Dollar Wage 


Strictly speaking, the plan was 
not a plan for a $5 wage but for a 
method of profit sharing. As a 
profit-sharing plan, however, it 
differed from many of its prede- 
cessors in several respects. For 
one thing, the bonus was to be ap- 
propriated beforehand out of esti- 
mated profits and paid out regularly 
with wages, instead of being taken 
out of assured earnings at the end 
of the year and then distributed. 
For another thing, the sum ap- 
propriated for this purpose was 
large enough to constitute an even 
half of what the company expected 
to earn as its year’s profits and an 
even half of what some of Ford’s 
associates had looked forward pleas- 
antly to receiving in the form of 
dividends. 

Nor was tnis all. The plan con- 
templated not only a diversion of 
half the company’s profits to an 
unexpected purpose but an experi- 
ment in human nature. A new 
department of social welfare was 
to keep a friendly eve on the em- 
ployees of the company, doing its 
best to make sure that profits so 
spectacularly shared did not go to 
waste in careless living, and ‘‘ex- 
ercising the necessary vigilance to 
prevent, as far as possible, human 
frailty from falling into habits or 
practices detrimental to substantial 
progress.” 

Finally, it was the corner stone 
of the plan that when the profit- 
sharing bonus was added to the 
existing wage every employee of the 
company would be assured a mini- 
mum return of $5 for a workday of 
eight hours, at a time when the 
prevailing wage for unskilled labor 
was less than half that figure. This 
wage, moreover, would be paid even 
though the employee who received 
it might be a no more important 
member of the organization than a 
doorman, a window cleaner, or a 
dishwasher in the lunch room. 
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Out of a clear sky and ona lavish 
scale a successful business man 
had chosen to experiment with the 
time-honored law of supply and 
demand by paying double the 
market value for his labor. 

The effect of the Ford wage an- 
nouncement was immediate and 
spectacular. On January 6th, the 
day after the news reached the 
papers, a crowd of 10,000 men 
gathered at the Ford plant prepared 
for the millenium. On January 7th 
the number of men in search of 
jobs had increased to 12,000, and 
a dispatch from Detroit to the out- 
side newspapers reported that 
“some of these men arrived at 
midnight and remained until mid- 
afternoon.”” On January 8th the 
Ford Company issued a statement 
warning workmen from Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
other cities in the Middle West 
against coming to Detroit. 

On January 12th, the day the 
new plan went into effect, a crowd 
of 12,000 men did their best to 
storm the gates of the plant at 
Highland Park, apparently ready to 
leave everything to Providence if 
they could only get inside, and then 
fought for two hours in the streets 
with the police who came to drive 
them back from a chance they 
would not be denied. 


Discovered at Last! 


Meantime, outside of Detroit a 
new name acquired magic. Mail 
poured in on Ford from all corners 
of the nation, offering suggestions, 
comment, codperation, constructive 
criticism, and encouraging advice. 
Students of economics, veterans of 
profit-sharing plans, and experts on 
employment offered their services. 
For three successive Sundays the 
new plan was a chief topic of dis- 
cussion in the pulpits of widely 
scattered cities. Fifty-two columns 
of Ford news were printed in seven 
days by a New York press that 
had not mentioned Ford the year 
before. And at the annual flower 
show in the Grand Central Palace 
a horticulturist of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, exhibited a white orchid 
with a yellow center, christened 
“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford.” 

America had discovered Ford. 
And when the author of this wage 
plan came to New York in the week 
that his famous wage announce- 
ment had been the target of untold 
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glaring headlines he did not arrive 
as he had arrived a score of times 
before—unheralded and unsung, an 
average visitor from the West in 
the metropolis on private business. 
Instead, he found the reporters 
waiting for him at the railway 
station and the flash lights popping 
in the corridors of his hotel. 
“Everybody in the lobby of the 
Belmont tried to talk at once,” said 
the New York Herald the next 
morning, “‘and the photographers 
were breaking down the palm trees 
as they endeavored to gain a point 
of vantage from which to take 
their pictures.”’ 

Plainly a news story had come to 
life and was walking the streets in 
flesh and blood. And while the New 
York papers continued to regale 
their readers with the high spots 
of Ford’s visit, the debate over the 
new wage plan kept Ford in the 
center of the nation’s eye. 

The chairman of the executive 
council of the National Civic Feder- 
ation thought it a good plan but 
had heard it argued that “a sudden 
and big increase in wages has a 
tendency to rob workmen of am- 
bition.” The president of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company 
thought it a bad plan and proph- 
esied that “Mr. Ford himself will 
surely find that he cannot afford to 
pay this wage.” The advertising 
manager of the Winton Company 
pronounced the plan “wrong eco- 
nomically’’; the president of the 
Chalmers Motor Company de- 
clared that “‘it ought to tickle the 
socialists nearly to death”; and a 
mass meeting of five hundred social- 
ists in Detroit denounced it as an 
abominable trap: “By a raise in 
pay of a few dollars a week for 
each of his men, Ford has purchased 
the brains, life, and soul of his men.” 


Publicity Galore 


The whole nation read this news; 
the whole nation rang with it. 
For two weeks a vast public that 
had been debating Villa’s rout of 
the Federalists in Mexico, Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s visit to the United 
States, the marriage of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford’s suspen- 
sion of dividends after forty years, 
dropped all these things for the dis- 
cussion of a man whose name it 
had seldom seen in print, until 
this furore started, except on the 
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nickel-plated radiator of a $550 
motor car. 

Ford went west after three days 
in New York. And into Detroit in 
the next few weeks came a train- 
load of staff correspondents, star 
reporters, magazine writers, pen- 
and-ink artists, and experts on 
human nature. 

For there was too much interest 
now for the public to be satisfied 
with Ford in a hotel suite, done in 
columns of pale words against a 
backdrop of gilt chairs and potted 
palms. He had to be caught by the 
photographers at his own desk in 
his own office, giving orders to his 
plant over his own telephones, with 
his own books on a rack behind 
him. He had to be caught at work 
and at play, caught on the steps of 
his suddenly discovered plant, 
caught on the porch of his hitherto 
unheard-of house, caught at the 
wheel of the first Ford, caught at 
the wheel of the last Ford, caught 
shaking hands with an old neighbor 
on his farm, and caught in a mo- 
ment of leisure playing with his dogs; 
and if he had no dogs the photog- 
raphers were ready to supply them. 

So the stage was set and the cur- 
tain raised, and the news machine 
wheeled into action. Ford, it dis- 
covered, kept a fortune scat- 
tered in the banks. He employed 
14,000 men at Highland Park. 
He was a friend of Edison. He had 
no use for Wall Street. He was op- 
posed to labor unions. His company 
had made $27,000,000 in the previ- 
ous twelve months, but he didn’t 
want a butler. He disliked dictating 
letters. He thought wood was out 
of date. He didn’t believe in bus- 


- iness fluctuations. He liked holding 


conferences out-of-doors and under 
trees. He thought railway cars 
were too heavy for the work they 
did. He kept a close watch on his 
diet. He carried his figures to four 
decimals. He thought farmers 
wasted time and effort. 

He had once made a point of 
using the back door of his house for 
a week in order not to disturb a 
nest of phoebes on the porch in 
front. He never smoked. He was as 
willing to employ a likely looking 
convict as a likely looking college 
man. He thought alcehol was the 
fuel of the future. He had no pa- 
tience with professional charity. He 
liked skating. He raised pheasants 
on his farm and fed them custard. 
He had made his wage increase not 





because he believed it good bus. 
iness or good advertising but be. 
cause he regarded it as “a plain 
act of social justice.” 

Within a short time after the 
first wage story broke, Ford had 
been asked by an industrious army 
of reporters to take a definite stand 
on modern marriage, Wall Street, 
prison reform, the gold standard, 
foreign trade, capital punishment, 
General Carranza, the single tax, 
the tobacco habit, the causes of war, 
and the future of the moving pic- 
ture. 

In fact, at the end of a few weeks 
the press had run out of questions 
and gone back to start all over. 


“Out of the Trenches” 


Ford made his mark in 1914, 
with his famous wage increase. In 
that year he ceased to be a manu- 
facturer working quietly for the 
mass production of a motor car 
and became a national institution. 
One year later the Ford story took 
another unexpected turn. On an 
afternoon in December, 1915, a 
lean, energetic man of fifty-two 
whose factory had made three quar- 
ters of a million Model T’s in seven 
years set sail for Europe on a new 
journey of adventure. 

Nothing in the folklore of a new 
motor age outmatched the spon- 
taneous optimism of this journey. 
For the goal of this adventure 
was an attempt to bring peace into 
a world at war, and the slogan 
with which it was christened still 
echoes in a day when the first feats 
of mass production in the Ford 
factory have been forgotten. That 
slogan had the lilt of a battle cry: 
“Out of the trenches by Christmas.” 

The Ford peace ship has receded 
far enough into history now to be 
shrouded in a gentle mist, but it is 
still possible to recall the astonish- 
ment that greeted the announce- 
ment of this venture. To the man in 
the street it seemed as if Ford had 
suddenly lost contact with reality. 
The project seemed to have no head 
or tail, no plan of action save a 
devout wish for peace and a great 
willingness to do something in a 
hurry. With his back to a Georgian 
mantelpiece in the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York, Ford had faced re- 
porters and told his story. He had 
chartered the Oscar II of the 
Scandinavian-American line, he an- 
nounced, “‘and some of us are going 
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to Europe.” The ship would sail on 
December 4th. There would sail 
aboard her a company of Americans 
determined to do their best to put 
an end to the war. “‘It is my earnest 
hope to create machinery to which 
those who so desire can turn to in- 
quire what can be done to establish 
peace.” The war was in its second 
year. It was wasting life and treas- 
ure. “The time has come to say 
‘Cease firing.””” Common sense 
demanded peace. 

It was an astonishing idea, this 
idea of proposing amateur diplo- 
macy as a means of settling a war 
that had engulfed ten European 
nations, and the natural doubt in 
the public’s mind as to what recep- 
tion this impromptu cavalcade 
would receive abroad was height- 
ened by the silence with which these 
governments viewed the hurried ar- 
rangements for its embarkation. 

There was no precedent for this 
adventure, no easy way of recon- 
ciling it with the things for which 
Ford seemed to stand, and no hope- 
ful outlook for its future. The 
cheery prophecies from Ford head- 
quarters that had accompanied 
the first dispatch of telegrams of 
invitation to Governors of every 
state petered away gradually, until 
only one acceptance by a Governor 
remained. Even the minor incidents 
at the tag end of the two hurried 
weeks of preparation were unhappy 
and ill-fated. There was the cable- 
gram sent in too great a hurry to 
Pope Benedict VII before it was 
discovered that Pope Benedict VII 
had been dead since the year 983: 
an unimportant slip, but one seized 
upon promptly as illustrating the 
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slapdash haste of the whole pro- 
cedure. There were the inevitable 
applicants for cabin space who 
managed to persuade the public 
that this was a carnival for private 
hobbies by capturing the headlines 
for their own pet theories: the lady 
who wanted to join the party be- 
cause she had inherited a valuable 
formula for restoring health, the 
engaged couple who wished to be 
married somewhere at sea, and 
the president of the Anti-Smokers’ 
League who thought his theories 
ought to have a hearing. 

No doubt it was a strange ad- 
venture. Yet so far as Ford himself 
is concerned, it is now clear enough 
that the peace ship was not the 
beginning of an idea but something 
planned at the time as a logical 
step in its progression. For Ford’s 
interest in peace did not begin sud- 
denly at midnight on the day be- 
fore he chartered a ship to sail for 
Europe. For the better part of a 
year, though the fact was forgotten 
in the excitement of this new ad- 
venture, Ford had been campaign- 
ing in behalf of peace. 

The war was only a few months 
old when the headlines reported 
his belief that war was “mur- 
derous and wasteful,” and from this 


time forward a steady stream of 


interviews and statements issued 
from Detroit, denouncing war “for 
its uselessness and the barriers it 
raises against progress,” assailing 
it as a product of sheer mismanage- 
ment, and insisting that the Euro- 
pean nations would never have 
stumbled into it if they ‘‘had spent 
upon promoting peace one one- 
thousandth part of the money 
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which they have spent on military 
preparedness.” 

Nor was this point of view 
illogical for a man with Ford’s 
interests and Ford’s background. 
From the time he had first come to 
Detroit and kept his neighbors 
awake with the sputtering and the 
hammering in his workshop, Ford’s 
dominant interest had been in the 
manufacture of something useful, 
something marketable at a low 
cost, in vast quantity, and with a 
minimum waste of effort. War 
toppled over all these ideas. It 
produced nothing that was useful. 
Its cost came high. Its waste was 
extravagant and notorious. For a 
man with Ford’s interest in pro- 
duction and in the orderly arrange- 
ment of the tools of production it 
was logical enough to lack patience 
with anything as disorderly as war 
and as unproductive as prepared- 
ness. 

So vigorously had Ford cam- 
paigned for peace in the first year 
of the war that by October, 1915, a 
number of British newspapers were 
refusing advertisements of his 
motor car, and in Detroit he had 
lost his own chief partner: James 
Couzens resigning as vice-president 
of the Ford company on the ground 
that he “‘could not agree with Mr. 
Ford’s public utterances on peace 
and preparedness.” 

It was about this time that 
Ford’s path was crossed by one of 
many groups of ardent pacifists, 
and the plan behind the peace ship 
was brought to his attention. 

For the peace ship had a plan, 
and thereby differed at least in its 
experimental stages from popular 

















Inspired by his aversion to unnecessary dirt, Ford’s engine crews keep his steam giants shining. 
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impressions of it at the time. 
Theoretically, the peace ship itself 
was the least important part of the 
whole program, a gesture of good 
will that would call attention to the 
project back of it. This project was 
an effort to provide a channel of 
communications by means of which 
the belligerent nations might re- 
establish contacts that they had 
lost at the end of a year’s fighting. 
The theory was that the war had 
settled down into a groove, that 
the bitterness that it aroused had 
shut off the chief powers from a 
direct exchange of their peace 
terms, but that an indirect ex- 
change of views might in due time 
be had through a neutral agency — 
“‘a conference for continuous medi- 
ation” —if such an agency were 
established. 

“Continuous mediation,” how- 
ever, was one thing; “‘out of the 
trenches by Christmas” was an- 
other. 

It was the fate of this crusade 
that the peace ship, a mere inci- 
dental to the plan, ran away with 
the whole idea. 


From Peace to War 


It is customary to write “Finis” 
over the peace adventure on the 
January morning when Henry Ford 
returned to the United States alone 
and empty-handed, having been 
gone a month, spent twenty-four 
days at sea and six ashore, and 
sailed from Europe on the eve of 
the Christmas Day when the boys 
were to leave the trenches. 

As a matter of fact, Ford’s direct 
efforts in behalf of peace and 
against preparedness did not end 
with his return from Europe. The 
neutral ‘‘conference” established by 
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the peace pilgrimage remained in 
Europe during 1916, with Ford 
backing its efforts to perform the 
task that the public had now lost 
sight of altogether. Ford himself, 
on his return to the United States, 
launched into a series of full-page 
“peace advertisements” in two 
hundred and fifty newspapers, so 
savage in their attack on everything 
associated with preparedness, or 
with war, from battleship pro- 
grams to moving pictures portray- 
ing the defenselessness of the 
United States, that they promptly 
involved him in a million dollars’ 
worth of libel suits filed by the 
Navy League and the Vitagraph 
Company of America. 
Nevertheless, times change and 
men adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions. On February 5, 1917, one 


year to a day from the time Ford 


had announced a new campaign 
against preparedness, a dispatch 
from Washington reported him in 
the capital discussing the practical 
aspects of preparedness with the 


‘Secretary of the Navy and offering 


to place his plant at the disposal of 
the government in case it should be 
needed. This time, when the report- 
ers interviewed him, the conversa- 
tion did not turn to peace but to 
Ford’s idea of a ‘“‘one-man_ sub- 
marine.” Two months later sub- 
marines had the upper hand of 
peace, and America went to war. 

Ford’s share in the war was typi- 
cal not only as marking the point 
of view of a man whose opinion of 
war as “‘murderous and wasteful” 
in August, 1915, had changed by 
August, 1917, into a belief that this 
particular war might “crush mili- 
tarism” and “destroy war for the 
future,” but typical likewise of 
the mechanical efficiency that in 
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the end tipped the scales on the 
side of the Allies. 

From April, 1917, to November, 
1918, the Ford factory turned out 
war material. [t continued to manu- 
facture cars and parts of cars. 
But it also manufactured steel hel- 
mets and artillery caissons. It 
built six-ton army trucks and am- 
bulances. It made half a million 
cylinders for Liberty motors. It 
ran up a building at River Rouge a 
third of a mile long for the purpose 
of manufacturing Eagle boats. And 
it produced hulls for these sea- 
going ships two hundred feet in 
length as it produced mud-guard 
brackets for a family Ford: stamp- 
ing them out of sheet meta! with 
machinery it had perfected for that 
purpose. 

The ‘‘one-man submarine” did 
not materialize; but when the war 
ended, production had been begun 
at Highland Park on a fleet of 
15,000 baby tanks. 


A Postwar Crusade 


The Ford experiment, however, 
had a still more characteristic 
chapter to contribute to the story 
of America in this adventure. That 
chapter came at the end of the war, 
when German resistance suddenly 
collapsed and the armistice lett 
America high and dry, with its 
passions roused to a high pitch of 
excitement and a sense of scarcely 
having started. 

What emerged at the end of the 
war was an effort to placate emo- 
tions that had been deeply stirred 
and thoroughly wrenched from 
their accustomed moorings. One 
form that this effort took, for a 
very considerable number of Amer- 
icans, was a remorseless search for 





some new enemy to take the place 
of an enemy that had all too sud- 
denly surrendered. 

For the startling series of discov- 
eries of a Jewish menace that 
burst suddenly into this postwar 
America from a Ford office in 
Dearborn there have been a wide 
variety of explanations. One fact 
is clear. This new crusade, like 
other crusades in these same years, 
picked up where the war left off. 
For it was twelve days after the 
armistice that Ford announced the 
founding of the Dearborn Indepen- 
dent; and though this journal made 
its first appearance modestly it 
was not long before the trumpet 
sounded and a new crusade began. 

It was “the international Jew,” 
the Dearborn Independent told its 
readers, who was responsible for 
most of the troubles that beset a 
postwar world. Superimposed upon 
the Jewish race was a secret leader- 
ship that had drawn up “the most 
comprehensive program for world 
subjugation that has ever come to 
public knowledge.” This program 
aimed at establishing the suprem- 
acy of the Jews by “sowing the 
seeds of disruption” among the 
Gentiles, fomenting unrest, en- 
couraging factionalism, and eventu- 
ally obtaining control of world 
politics and finance. All this was to 
be done covertly, systematically, 
and with patience born of a realiza- 
tion that the reward would be 
worth the effort. 

The first line of attack would be 
an attempt to “trivialize the public 
mind” in order to break down re- 
sistance and prepare the way for 
future gains, and it was apparently 
this stage that had been reached in 
the United States. Almost without 
exception every problem of the 
postwar world, every tendency that 
editors deplored, every grudge that 
average citizens bore their neigh- 
bors, was flourished by the Dear- 
born Independent as_ convincing 
proof that this ambitious plan for 
Jewish conquest was advancing to- 
ward its goal. 


Sweeping Indictments 


Had the war been followed by 
disillusionment, loose living and a 
certain laxity in public morals?— 
“Jewish financial interests are not 
only pandering to the loosest ele- 
ments in human nature but actually 
engaged in a calculated effort to 
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render them loose in the first place 
and keep them loose.” 

Was drunkenness increasing?— 
“The profits of spirituous liquors 
flow in large amounts to Jewish 
pockets. . . . Historically, the whole 
prohibition movement may be de- 
scribed as a contest between Gen- 
tile and Jewish capital.” 

Were rents higher than they used 
to be before the war?—“‘It is a fact 
established in the larger Eastern 
cities that the recent exorbitant and 
extortionate rise in rents was largely 
a matter of the Jewish landlord.” 


Challenged by the Jews 


Was farm labor hard to find?— 
“The Jew-controlled melodrama 
made the farmer a ‘rube’ and Jew- 
controlled fiction represented him 
as a ‘hick,’ causing his sons to be 
ashamed of farm life.” 

Were the flappers wearing skirts 
that showed their knees?—‘‘ These 
styles came out of Jewish clothing 
concerns, where certain art is not 
the rule nor moral influence the 
main consideration.” 

As for night life and the tireless 
parade of fads and follies: ‘‘Gam- 
bling, jazz song, scarlet fiction, side 
show, cheap-dear fashions, flashy 
jewelry ... every such activity has 
been under the mastery of Jews. .. . 
There are men in this country who 
know two years ahead what the 
frivolities and extravagances of the 
people will be because they decree 
what they shall be.” 

The modern taste for luxuries, 
the ill feeling between town and 
country, the costumes of the chorus 
girls, the quarrel over wages, the 
shabbiness of the moving pictures, 
the increase in farm mortgages, the 
spread of the Darwinian theory— 
all this was the work of Jewish in- 
stigators, aimed at “demoralizing 
the Gentile public financially, in- 
tellectually, and morally.” 

In fact, looking back on this cam- 
paign of the Dearborn Independent, 
it is difficult to find anything wrong 
with the United States of 1919- 
1920 except the high cost of living, 
the income tax, and the unrest of 
the younger generation for which 
the Jewish people were not held 
to be directly, indirectly, or by 
inference responsible. And even 
this was not quite right. For the 
Jewish people had a good deal to 
do with the high cost of living; 
taxes that fostered discontent fitted 
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perfectly into the plot to confound 
the Gentiles even though these 
taxes might not be of Jewish mak- 
ing; and as for the younger genera- 
tion: 

“Every influence that leads to 
lightness and looseness in Gentile 
youth to-day heads up to a Jewish 
source. ... It is possible to take the 
showy young man and woman of 
trivial outlook and loose sense of 
responsibility, and tag them out- 
wardly and inwardly, from their 
clothing and ornaments to their 
hectic ideas and hopes, with the 
same tag: ‘Made, introduced, and 
exploited by a Jew.” 

It was a brisk campaign—its first 
sally ran through twenty issues of 
the Dearborn IJndependent—and 
one of the results that might have 
been anticipated was a back fire of 
resentment. 

Mass meetings of Jewish citizens 
denounced Ford and challenged 
him to prove that the charges in 
his journal were well founded. 
Public libraries in different sections 
of the country barred the Dearborn 
Independent from their files. The 
grand lodge order of B’rith Abra- 
ham, in convention at Atlantic 
City, charged Ford with supplying 
financial backing for the Ku Klux 
Klan. A Jewish theatrical man filed 
suit for five million dollars’ libel. 
And a lively debate went forward 
as to the meaning of these spirited 
assaults. 


Growing Consternation 


Certain observers suggested that 
the real factor behind the articles 
in the Dearborn Independent was 
Ford’s discovery that an “‘inter- 
national Jewish money power” had 
blocked his peace crusade. Other 
observers thought that the new 
campaign had its origin in a finan- 
cial problem; that years before this 
time, when the Selden patent suit 
was pending, Ford had attempted 
unsuccessfully to borrow $20,000 
from certain Jewish bankers in New 
York, and from his failure had 
drawn the conclusion that Jews 
were in league against Gentiles. 

To these charges Ford’s com- 
pany issued an authorized denial; 
and, insisting that “the statements 
offered in this series are never made 
without the strictest and fullest 
proof,” the Jndependent hammered 
away at its appointed task, elabor- 
ating on its early charges, and even 
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Compact but powerful drop forges at River Rouge swallow glowing blocks of steel and then, 
pounding ceaselessly up and down, turn out many of the smaller parts for the Ford car. 


gaining in fervor as it. worked up 
steam. 

It is anticipating the story to 
look ahead, from 1922 to 1927; but 
it is only by anticipating the story 
that the story can be told. 

The day was to come, seven years 
after the first broadside had been 
fired by the Dearborn Independent, 
when Ford was to testify that he 
had lost touch with this adventure 
and had been astonished by what 
he found when he discovered it 
again. He had lacked time, he said, 
to keep in touch with the contents 
of his paper, but certain friends 
had told him that “the character 
of the charges and insinuations 
made against the Jews, both 
individually and collectively, con- 
tained in many of the articles circu- 
lated by the Dearborn Independent, 
justified the righteous indignation 
entertained by Jews everywhere.” 
He had taken the first occasion, 


therefore, to read the Dearborn 
Independent and had been “deeply 
mortified that this journal, which 
was intended to be constructive, 
had been made the medium for res- 
urrecting exploded fictions.”” There 
was no truth in the charge that the 
Jews were engaged in a conspiracy 
to control the capital and industries 
of the world. Had he appreciated 
“even the general nature, to say 
nothing of the details” of these 
charges, he would have “forbidden 
their circulation without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 

“Those who know me,” Ford de- 
clared, ‘‘can bear witness that it is 
not in my nature to inflict insult 
upon and to occasion pain to any- 
body, and that it has been my effort 
to free myself from prejudice. .. . 
I deem it to be my duty as an 
honorable man to make amends for 
the wrong done to the Jews as 
fellow men and brothers, by asking 











their forgiveness for the harm | 
have unintentionally committed, by 
retracting so far as lies within my 
power the offensive charges laid 
at their door, and by giving them 
the unqualified assurance that 
henceforth they may look to me 
for friendship and good will.” 


Miracles of Production 


The crusade was over, and the 
Jewish menace disappeared. The 
trumpets had sounded a warning 
in too great a hurry. Yet the 
Dearborn Independent, it is worth 
noting, was not alone in its 
sudden fears and its false alarms— 
not in the America that emerged 
from the war overburdened with 
fears and distracted by false alarms 
from all directions. For this was the 
America that had revived the 
Ku Klux Klan, filled the card index 
files of the Department of Justice 
with the names of 60,000 “‘sus- 
pects,” used the Espionage Law to 
establish a Federal spy system, 
brought the American Defense 
Society to the front with a warning 
against “poison and germs” in 
German toys, made the question of 
Bolshevism an issue between neigh- 
bors, broadcast suspicion, intoler- 
ance, and ill will, and attempted 
to explain all the unexpected and 
unwelcome disarrangements of the 
old order, following in the wake of 
a world war, on the simple theory 
that since something was plainly 
wrong with things as they used to 
be, obviously there must be a villain. 

In its haste to find that villain, 
the Dearborn Independent helped 
the American people write a stir- 
ring chapter of their story in the 
first two years of peace... . 

Ships might sail and plans for 
peace might go astray. Conspiracies 
might be discovered and _ villains 
caught red-handed. It was ap- 
parent, none the less, that nothing 
could interfere for very long with 
the manifest destiny of what had 
been hammered out in the shop on 
Bagley Avenue: namely, the Ford 
idea of production. 

One million Fords had left the 
plant at Highland Park when the 
peace ship sailed for Europe. Five 
million Fords had had their fling 
on the open road when the Jewish 
crusade in the Dearborn Jnde- 
pendent reached its first crescendo. 
The eight years from 1914 to 
1922, which witnessed two of the 











most spectacular of Ford’s ad- 
ventures into unexpected by-paths, 
witnessed also the perfection of his 
processes of mass production. 

It was a new Ford company that 
lined the city curbs and packed the 
country roads with touring cars in 
1922. One by one the early partners 
in this venture had dropped along 
the way. Some of them, like Stre- 
low, had sold their stock too early in 
the day to share in the first rich 
profits of an age of motors. Others, 
like Anderson and Gray, had hung 
on long enough to reap vast for- 
tunes. The last of them to leave was 
Couzens, who sold his stock to Ford 
for $35,000,000 cash in 1919, the 
first year of the Dearborn Independ- 
ent and the tenth year of Model T. 

Ford stood alone in 1922, at the 
head of a vast organization that 
produced 5,000 cars a day. Feats 
that had seemed spectacular in the 
first plant that the Ford Company 
built with its early earnings were 
commonplace in 1922. Processes 
that had taken hours of hand labor 
in the old days when a foreman 
used to stand by with a piece of 
chalk to mark up the day’s pro- 
duction on a tally board had become 
machine processes requiring only a 
pull of a level by a workman who 
had only one lever to pull all day, so 
standardized in every phase of their 
operation that even the inspection 
of the finished work was automatic. 

Mass production was making 
giant strides at Highland Park. 
A few essential principles were im- 
plicit in its progress. One of these 
principles was a willingness to live 
by experiment rather than tradi- 
tion. 


Shattering Precedent 
One process that had a particu- 


larly venerable past behind it until 
it encountered mass production was 


the making of plate glass. Though | 


glass was centuries old and though 
its manufacture had reached the 
stage of a fine art in Venice long be- 
fore young Marco Polo sailed for 
Asia, the traditions of glass making 
had remained essentially the same 
for generations. The core of the 
process was the clay pot in which 
the mixture of raw materials was 
melted. Clay for this pot had to be 
tamped into a mass of the same 
consistency by the bare feet of 
workmen, then the pot itself built 
up by hand. Anachronistic as the 
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process sounds, it was only in re- 
cent years that modern industry 
had begun to improve upon these 
ancient methods. 

The Ford company was experi- 
menting with glass in 1922. It was 
experimenting with glass because 
glass was a matter of importance 
in the manufacture of a motor car; 
by the time Ford’s output reached 
8,000 cars a day he was actually 
using one fourth of all the plate 
glass manufactured in the United 
States. The Ford company put its 
engineers at work on glass; it chal- 
lenged the premises of glass mak- 
ing; and in the end, because it was 
worth its while to experiment with 
the problem on a sufficiently large 
scale, its efforts were rewarded. 
It carried machine methods of 
making glass to a new perfection 
and profaned the memory of the 
glass makers of Murano by pouring 
a mixture of raw materials from a 
furnace directly on to a revolving 
drum and rolling out glass in rib- 
bons two city blocks in length, 
cooled gradually from a tempera- 
ture of 1,400° F. at the revolving 
drum to a point where it was cool 
enough to handle. 

Time after time, since the days 
when Ford had brought home a 
valve strip stem from a wrecked 
French car at the Palm Beach races 
and found a factory to produce 
vanadium steel in the United 
States, the Ford factory was dupli- 
cating its experience in the manu- 
facture of plate glass. It had been 
told that it could not cast gray iron 
by its endless-chain method, and it 
had succeeded in doing it. It had 
been told that there were limits to 
the perfection of machine processes, 
and that it could not build a 
machine so omnipotent that it 
could cope with problems such as 
fitting and soldering the ninety-five 
tubes of a radiator core without 
hand labor; whereupon it built a 
machine that produced two radia- 
tor cores a minute. 

Experiment with new methods 
of producing parts for motor cars 
was one factor in Ford’s success 
with mass production. A second 
factor was experiment with new 
methods of fitting these parts to- 
gether into something that would 
run, with so great an economy of 
effort that a production program of 
4,000 cars a day could be embarked 
upon without throwing the produc- 
ing units into complete confusion. 
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Ford’s experiments in this direc- 
tion had begun with his decision to 
limit his output to a single car in 
1908 and his first adventure with a 
moving belt. The idea of the belt 
was borrowed from the Chicago 
packers, who used an overhead 
trolley to swing carcasses of beef 
down a line of butchers. Ford tried 
the idea first in assembling a small 
unit in his motor, the flywheel 
magneto, then in assembling the 
motor itself, and then in assem- 
bling the chassis. 


Endless Chains 


A chassis was hitched to a rope 
one day, and six workmen, picking 
up parts along the way and bolting 
them in place, traveled with it 
on an historic journey down a line 
250 feet in length as a windlass 
dragged it through the factory. 
The experiment worked, but de- 
veloped one difficulty. God had not 
made men so accurately as Ford 
made piston rings. The line was too 
high for the short men and too low 
for the tall men, with a resultant 
waste in effort. 

More experiments were tried. 
The line was raised, then lowered; 
then two lines were tried, to suit 
squads of different heights; the 
speed of the line was increased, 
then lessened; various tests were 
made to determine how many men 
to put on one assembly line, how 
far to subdivide the operations, 
whether to let the man who set a 
bolt in place put on the nut and 
the man who put on the nut take 
time to tighten it. In the end, the 
time allotted for assembly on a 
chassis was cut from twelve hours 
and twenty-eight minutes to one 
hour and thirty-three minutes, the 
world was promised Model T’s in 
new abundance, and mass produc- 
tion entered a new phase as men 
were made still more efficient cogs 
of their machines. 

This was the evolution of the 
moving belt, which achieved such 
fame in 1914, when the press dis- 
covered Ford, that tourists flocked 
to Detroit to see it work; and as 
mass production achieved new feats 
that would have terrified Ford’s 
partners ten years earlier and the 
output of the Ford plant increased 
from 700 cars a day in 1914 to 4,000 
cars a day in 1922 the principle 
of assembly on mechanically driven 
lines came to be established 
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gradually in every phase of the work 
at Highland Park. “‘Every piece 
of work in the whole shop moves,” 
said Ford in 1922. “It may move 
on hooks on overhead chains going 
to assembly in the exact order in 
which the parts are required ; it may 
travel on a moving platform, or it 
may go by gravity, but the point 
is that there is no lifting or trucking 
of anything except raw materials.” 

So thoroughly had the principle 
of keeping production constantly in 
motion been established at High- 
land Park that even raw materials 
themselves had been caught up in 
the wheels of the Ford system. 

For it was a third step in the de- 
velopment of the Ford idea in these 
years, and a third step in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing eight miles 
of motor cars a day, to extend the 
Ford system of production until it 
covered adequate and economical 
sources of supply. Year by year, 
as the Ford company experimented 
with overhead chains and moving 
belts, new methods of producing 
glass and new processes of casting 
iron, the Ford company experi- 
mented also with the development 
of the first great ‘‘ vertical combina- 
tion” in the history of American 
manufacturing, a long-legged or- 
ganization reaching from raw ma- 
terials at one end to a finished 
product at the other. 


An Industrial Empire 


First came the news that Ford 
had bought the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton Railway, a property with 
350 miles of weather-beaten track 
but a valuable geography, giving it 
access to most of the trunk lines 
east of the Mississippi. Then came 
news of Ford’s purchase of a coal 
field in Kentucky and his decision 
to enter the shipping business as 
well as the coal business and the 
railway business, by building a fleet 
of modern vessels equipped with 
Diesel engines to carry his freight 
on the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. From this time forward 
the financial pages of the daily 
press reported acquisitions of new 
properties as regularly as headlines 
over bulletins from Dearborn told 
the story of the Protocols of Zion: 
timberland in northern Michigan, 
coal in West Virginia, water power 
on the River Rouge. 

The Ford idea was advancing. 
The business of manufacturing an 
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automobile no longer began in a 
foundry or a tool room, but in a 
vast supply of raw materials dis- 
tributed scientifically into a tireless 
routine of machine production. 
Coal dug in a Ford mine in West 
Virginia came over a Ford railway 
to be burned in a Ford plant at 
Highland Park and a new Ford 
plant at River Rouge. Mechanical 
transmission took coke from the 
by-product ovens to the blast 
furnaces and iron from the blast 
furnaces into shops where it was 
poured directly into molds with- 
out reheating. Ammonium sul- 
phate salvaged from the coke ovens 
went into fertilizer for a Ford farm 
where left-over straw was made 
into a rubber substitute called 
Fordite used for the steering wheel 
of a family Ford built out of metal 
cast by Ford methods in molds 
that were in transit, put together 
on a Ford moving belt, boxed with 
wood cut in a Ford lumber camp, 


and sent down to the sea in new 
Ford ships. 


Boundless Faith 


This was modern: mass produc- 
tion. And as the Ford company 
geared its output to a speed that 
set new records, as one vast source 
of raw materials after another 
came into its industrial empire, as 
the economies of its far-flung 
methods proved their worth in the 
production of a four-cylinder motor 
car that sold in 1923 at less per 
pound than beefsteak, as the 
government’s tax reports showed 
the cash assets of the Ford concern 
to be the largest of any company 
in the country and headlines pro- 


‘claimed that a man who had had 


no money and no job at the age of 
forty was now the richest man in 
the history of the world, it is small 
wonder that this manufacturer, 
who had turned sixty years in 1923 
and promptly celebrated his birth- 
day with a new record of 7,000 cars 
a day, took his place with the titans 
of an age of steam and iron. 

For the man in the street the gal- 
loping figures of each year’s produc- 
tion brought fresh proof that Ford, 
in fact, was the good genius of im- 
pecunious humanity, a man with 
the touch of Midas who could work 
wonders overnight——and the public 
was prepared to see him succeed at 
anything to which he turned his 
hand. 
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The Senate of Nebraska voted 
25 to 6 in February, 1923, to invite 
Ford to come to that state and 
develop its water power. The New 
York State Waterways Association 
appealed to him to persuade Con. 
gress to develop the Hudson River 
from Albany to Troy. A doctor of 
philosophy at William and Mary 
College invited him to buy the 
city of Williamsburg, Virginia, to 
preserve its historical records and 
restore it to its pristine beauty, 

The fruitgrowers of Oceana 
County, Michigan, petitioned the 
President to buy the railways of the 
country and turn them over to 
Ford in the: interest of efficient 
operation. The stock of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York rose 
fifteen points in December, 1925, 
on the unconfirmed report that 
Ford was to become a member of its 
board of directors. The stock of 
the Gulf States Steel Company 
dropped twenty points on the news 
that Ford was not interested in 
buying into it. 

There was no limit to what was 
expected of Ford by a large part of 
the American public, provided it 
could only get him interested. 

When the Arms Conference met 
in Washington in 1921 it was re- 
ported in the New York /orld 
that Ford would offer to purchase 
the whole French fleet in the in- 
terest of disarmament. 

When a cotton surplus threatened 
the South with so serious a depres- 
sion that the government itself 
took a hand in an attempt to re- 
establish prices, Representative 
Allgood, of Alabama, appealed to 
Ford to save everybody time by 
buying enough cotton to stabilize 
the market. 


Muscle Shoals 


When the Dawes plan went into 
effect with an offering of one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 
bonds in the American market, the 
New York 7imes reported a rumor 
in Wall Street that Ford would in- 
sure the success of the plan by buy- 
ing the entire issue on the spot. 

When Muscle Shoals went on the 
block and Ford submitted a bid 
that fell short of the requirements 
of Congress, a large part of the 
country promptly demanded that 
Congress accept it anyway. Mass 
meetings were held all over the 


South. Ford’s bid was endorsed 
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The journey of the peace ship, “Oscar II,” wasone of Mr. Ford's few lamentable failures. While the world 


by state legislatures up and down 
the Mississippi. Crowds of new in- 
vestors flocked to Muscle Shoals 
as eagerly as pioneers in search of 
gold had flocked to the Dakota 
hills when Ford was a boy in gram- 
mar school. Real-estate specula- 
tors descended in a bevy. Plans for 
a dream city seventy-five miles in 
length covered pages of blueprints 
with new boulevards as optimism 
rose to giddy heights. And a cor- 
respondent of the New York Trib- 
une, visiting Muscle Shoals in 
May, 1922, reported to his paper: 

“In every barber shop, every 
pool room, every store window, one 
can see a gilt-framed picture of 
Henry Ford. The cab drivers, 
chambermaids, hotel porters, and 
barbers talk about him. There is 
the most implicit belief that his 
offer will be accepted and that he 
will as if by waving a magic wand 
transform the Tennessee Valley 
into a second River Rhine, teeming 
with traffic and lined with factories. 
They look upon his coming,” this 
reporter added, “‘almost as_ that 
of the Messiah.” 

Faith ran high. No doubt feat up- 
on feat at Highland Park and River 
Rouge, car upon car and million 
upon million had piled up its ir- 
refutable logic. Yet it is doubtful, 
even with all this, if faith in Ford 
would have been so prompt or its 
results so heavy if faith in modern 
industry itself had not been 
pounded in on the American people 
day after day in these same years. 

Production was increasing, new 
Processes were being discovered, 
new methods were being applied, 





enjoyed a gentle chuckle a: the expense of the passengers, the op'imism of the leader remained undimmed. 


new miracles were being worked not 
only at Highland Park and River 
Rouge but in factories in every 
corner of the country. Because the 
automotive industry was a young 
and highly modern industry, set- 
ting the pace for American manu- 
facturing during these years, and 
because Ford’s plant set the pace 
for the automotive industry, Ford 
marched at the head of the proces- 
sion. But he did not march alone. 
Wherever the output of a factory 
could be standardized, wherever 
mass methods could be applied to 
manufacture, wherever iconoclasts 
willing to scrap tradition for bi- 
zarre new ways were in command, 
American industry was _ being 


“Fordized.” 


Scrence Is Revenged 


Year by year figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce showed a 
gain in volume of production in 
American factories that outstripped 
the increase in the number of men 
employed. Year by year the lessons 
of scientific research, power-driven 
machinery, and standardized pro- 
duction taught by the leaders of 
American industry were being 
taken to heart by the rank and file 
and industriously exploited. Year 
by year an ever increasing stream 
of luxuries that had become com- 
forts and comforts that had _ be- 
come necessities poured out of busy 
factories into the lap of a nation 
that took this new opulence of a 
machine age casually and as a mat- 
ter of course because it had come to 
expect high-speed production as 


one of the premises of modern life. 
If Ford stood out as a miracle 
worker in these years it was for 
one reason because Ford was 
merely the most glittering symbol 
on the contemporary scene of the 
wonders to be worked by applying 
science to the problems of existence. 

Faith in science has become, in 
fact, one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a nation whose industry 
by 1922 was paced by mass produc- 
tion. 

Science invaded the home, a flood 
of women’s periodicals bringing 
new standards into households run 
by rule of thumb for generations, 
discovering scientific temperatures 
for baking bread, scientific ways 
of organizing housework, scientific 
menus that gave to scientifically 
trained families their day’s re- 
quirements in vitamins. The day 
had arrived, in fact, when it was 
only necessary to describe some- 
thing as “‘scientific’’ to have it in- 
stantly commended to millions of 
devout believers. 

The scene had changed since the 
old days when the America of 1869 
stood between two frontiers, Ford 
studied the Blue-Back Speller, an 
upstart science was wholly ignored 
in the school curriculum, and the 
masters of applied science knocked 
at the doors of the schools in vain. 
America had come around the or- 
bit of the circle, and the young 
science scoffed at by McGuffey had 


had its full revenge. 





Editor's Note—The third and 
concluding article in this series ts 
scheduled to appear in an early issue. 





















——— Wa MORE amazing instance of propa- 
, | ganda has ever happened, I suppose, 


than the one that we recently saw com- 
ing to its climax in the United States 

Senate in the ultimate legislative exam- 
the outlawry of war. In ten years the word “outlawry’ 
has been lifted from being an obsolescent entry in the 
dictionary into being a lofty theme of debate and 


























ination of the Kellogg-Briand treaty for 
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By the chances of the journalistic lifel 4 
was an eyewitness to the very origins of 
this propaganda. I have followed every / 
detail of its development ever since, 
with mounting stupefaction. 

There is just simply no doubt what- 
ever that the originating and devising 
and determining brain of the whole 
affair has been that of S. O. Levinson, 
of Chicago, a lawyer and a great re- 
organizer of ailing railroads and other 
large corporations. He told me once that 
the definition of a successful lawyer was: 
“A professional mourner at first-class finan- 
cial funerals.” 

Levinson has one merit as a reformer. 
He has humor. He does not let it inter- 
fere, however, with his being the most 
irrepressible reformer that ever upheaved Washing- 
ton. 

Levinson made an earthquake. Kellogg and Briand 
came along and trimmed the new landscape into a 
treaty. That was tidy of them—and (as many will 
think) vitally meritorious. I speak here, however, 
of the convulsions that provided them with the scene 
of their diplomatic labors. I speak here of propaganda. 
I consider it highly instructive to observe what one 
man, even in a mass age, can do. 

I shall speak of other men as they enter into the 
story, but I shall tell the story from the start; and the 
start, like the core of the whole of the rest of it, is 
Levinson. 

I go back to the year 1919. It was then that Levin- 
son first began descending upon Washington. His ac- 
tivities as a reorganizer of corporations obliged him to 
travel much from Chicago to New York. He would 
get about as far as Pittsburgh when some new loathing 
for the League of Nations would overcome him. He 
would thereupon leave his train at Harrisburg and 
catch another train down to Washington to convey 
the new loathing—and the argument drawn there- 
from—to Senator Philander Chase Knox, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I pause to point out to other propagandists the 
highly superior acumen and technique thus displayed 


by Levinson. He did not buy a soap box. He did not 
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THE NONSTOP PEACE ADVOCATE 


Have You Ever Heard of S. O. Levinson? No? Then Read How Great a Part He 
Has Played for Ten Years in the Struggle to Outlaw War 


By WILLIAM HARD 


a central symbol of international salvation,  .<""™ 
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Colonel Raymond Robins, 


an emotional 


harangue the mob. He did not summon the press 
gallery. He picked out a key man. He picked out a 
mainspring individual. He fastened himself upon 
Knox. 

The League Covenant was before the Senate. Knox 
was the only Senator who had been Secretary of State. ' 
He was the only Senator who had ever been direct 
manager of the country’s foreign affairs. Levinson 

was continually disappearing into his office. 

But not even the most adroit propagan- 
dist can habitually disappear into the office 
\ of an important Senator without finally 
\_ arousing some slight somnolent journal- 
\ istic suspicion. Levinson aroused mine. 
‘ On examination, however, I found in 
him no fault, except one. He carried 
with him in his pocket a magazine ar- 
ticle that he had written. It was en- 
titled “‘The Legal Status of War.” He 

was always making me read it. To my 
calloused political sensibilities it had no 
tang at all. For what did it contain? It 
contained indignation and lamentation 
over the proposition that war was legal. 

I had never supposed it to be anything 

else. I lived in the atmosphere of govern- 

ments. The idea that a government had 
a sovereign legal right to wage war for 
any reason satisfactory to its own sovereign con- 
science seemed to me a truism. Levinson, I now can 
see, had an advantage over me. He did not live in the 
atmosphere of governments. The right of a govern- 
ment to wage war at will gave him a surprise. It 
gave him a shock. That surprise, that shock, was his 
ignition system. It made him hit on all cylinders of his 
extraordinarily able mind. I was soon to reflect that 
perhaps a prophet is a man who can perceive the 
scandal in a truism and who can strike the common- 
place into a revelation. 

I explored Levinson’s recent history. I found that 
he had confidently believed that the German Kaiser 
was punishable—or at least censurable—under in- 
ternational law for having let loose upon the world a 
war of aggression. I found that he had two sons who 
had undertaken to thwart the Kaiser in that war by 
taking the field against him in uniform. I found that 
Levinson had been ardently pro-Ally even when the 
United States was not yet an Associated Power. | 
found that he had been consumed by a vivid thirst, as 
a lawyer, to bring the Kaiser to justice. 

It was precisely for that reason, I found, that he 
had entered into an examination of the nature of war 
from the legal standpoint. But what then? Then his 
studies had almost instantly convinced him that his 
designs upon the Kaiser were going to be balked and 
frustrated. He had anticipated, with real anguish, the 





devastator. 
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verdict that would be passed upon the matter 
by the learned Commission on Responsibilities 
at the Paris Peace Conference. 

That Commission, the reader may be re- 
minded, declared that: “A war of aggression 
cannot be considered as an act contrary to posi- 
tive law.” It also declared that: “‘No criminal 
charge can be made against the Kaiser on the 
head of breaches of neutrality.” 


The Battalion of Death 


Those findings were indisputably correct. The 
immemorial juristic standing of war had _ been 
theologically but also scientifically and with un- 
impeachable accuracy set forth by the great 
English philosopher, Francis Bacon, in his 
brilliant sentence: 

“Wars are no massacres or confusions but the 
highest Trials of Right, in which princes and 
states that acknowledge no superior on earth 
put themselves upon the justice of God for the 
deciding of their controversies by such success 
as it shall please Him to give on either side.” 

Levinson looked at that old fact with eyes of 
novel horror. The god of war, then, was not 
only the god of war but the god of legal right. 
Diplomats might argue. Arbitrators might sit 
as courts of first instance and hand down tenta- 
tive decisions. The appeal, the final appeal, 
was to Mars. Mars, the slayer, was also the 
recognized, the accepted the legally enthroned 
Supreme Judge. 

Almost everybody else said: “‘That’s that.” 

Levinson said: “‘I’ll take Mars off the bench | 
of the judge and put him into the dock of crimi- | 
nal.’”’ That was the little enterprise that he was 
engaged in communicating to his fellow lawyer, 
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© UNDERWOOD 4 UNDERWOOD 
The first reasoned utterance by any responsible statesman in the long series of 


Knox. propagandist events that finally gave us the Kellogg-Briand treaty came, via 


Knox was an Irreconcilable. It is a term now 
expanded to include almost anybody who ever 
looked cross at the League. It then hada much narrower 
and much more selective and accusatory meaning. It 
meant a United States Senator who voted invariably 
against the whole League Covenant, no matter how 
many hypodermic reservations were injected into it. 
There were just fifteen such Senators. They consti- 
tuted the “‘ Battalion of Death,” which at that moment 
sincerely, and with ample justification, expected death 
indeed and not victory. 

Into that cave of dauntless gloom the recurrent 
visits of Levinson brought what might be called a 
struggling ray of positivism. Levinson urged that it 
was not enough to be against the League. He in- 
sisted that it was necessary to greet the League with 
a counterattack. The fundamental evil was war. 
The fundamental remedy was law, international law. 
The League was not an enshrinement of international 
law. It was an enshrinement of international politics. 
It countenanced war. It even, in certain contingen- 
cies, upon the behest of international politicians, com- 
manded war. Let the Irreconcilables charge it on that 
point. Let them declare themselves the true champions 
of a warless world. Let them announce that their 
actual objective was a solemn international universal 
act stripping war of its legality. In a word, let them add 


Levinson, from the late Senator Philander Chase Knox, of Pennsylvania. 


to their negative cry of “Down with the League” the 
positive pean of “Onward to Outlawry.” 

I will be frank. Most Irreconcilables and most of 
their nationalistic followers—including obscurely the 
present inscriber of these reminiscences—thought that 
Levinson’s hymn of hope was tosh. 

Knox, however, as it happened, had a sort of native 
natural appetite for outlawry. As Secretary of State, 
under President Taft, he had negotiated with France 
and with Great Britain an arbitration treaty that went 
so far toward an obligatory acceptance of interna- 
tional law that it was hacked to pieces on the operat- 
ing table of the Senate and then laid away by Taft 
on the shelf of wrath and oblivion. Knox was 
predisposed, temperamentally, toward the outright 
repudiation of force and toward the outright installa- 
tion of law in international affairs. 

He accordingly imbibed the Levinsonian philos- 
ophy rapidly. On March 1, 1919, fortified by many 
conferences with Levinson, he proceeded to speak in 
the Senate on the problem of peace in general. He 
took the view that we must beware of false leagues 
and must bend our energies toward the contriving of 
a true league. He held that “we must forget armed 
force and look to the reign of law and order.” He 
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John Haynes Holmes, a New York preacher, put his eloquence behind Levin- 
son’s idea and so gave it the equivalent of an episcopal imprimatur. 


sketched the preliminary outlines of a true league. 
He said: 

“Among the first articles of the constitution which 
shall create this League should be one that shall pro- 
vide that war is thereby declared to be an inter- 
national crime.” 

This speech by Knox is of the highest historical con- 
sequence. It was the first reasoned utterance by any 
responsible statesman in the long ‘series of propa- 
gandist events that finally has given us the treaty 
of Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand. 

Thereafter Knox and Levinson continued to polish 
and to perfect their idea. In December, 1919, they felt 
ready to try to increase the number of true believers 
in it from two to three. They calculated presumably 
that three would not be an excessive number if they 
were going to endeavor to convince and convert the 
world. 

In choosing the man who would be their new ini- 
tiate into their mystery and confraternity they ex- 
hibited that determined talent for letting minnows 
go swim and for hooking and netting leviathans that 
has always been a prime principle of Levinson’s prop- 
agandist method. The new initiate was William Edgar 
Borah, of Idaho. 

Borah was beyond any doubt the debating leader 
of the Senate. On a flat straight course of oratory he 
might be equaled, or even outstripped, by James A. 
Reed. In point-to-point debating, however, through 
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thickets, and across floods, and over the bodies 
of intervening fellow debaters, he perhaps has 
never had a superior in all parliamentary history. 
He spent his evenings reading the speeches of 
Charles James Fox and of William Pitt and keep. 
ing himself thus in instant training trim for his 
next day’s encounter with the pro-League 
arguers on the Senate floor. 

Knox invited this shining gladiator of the 
Battalion of Death to confer with him in his 
office—the office of the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Rules. There the two Senators, 
along with Levinson, went over the whole Out- 
lawry project, which Levinson by now had de- 
veloped from an aspiration into the glimmer- 
ings of a “plan.” 


Borah to the Fore 


Borah was at once profoundly interested. He 
is greatly traduced by those critics of his who 
say that he is merely obstructionistic. He is 
positively responsible, in a high degree, for the 
Federal Constitutional amendment that gave us 
the Federal income tax and also for the succeed- 
ing Federal Constitutional amendment that gave 
us the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote. It was he who really forced the 
convening of the Washington Arms Limitation 
Conference through resolution in the Senate and 
through vigorous pressure there and elsewhere. 
When Borah accepted the principle of Outlawry 
he did so in a positive and not at all in a negative 
temper; and he proceeded to make it one of the con- 
tinuous constructive aims of his Senatorial life. 

For the time being, however, Knox remained the 
Senatorial leader of the Outlawry movement. It 
was a movement that now in the Senate had a head, 
Knox, anda tail, Borah. That was the whole of it. It was 
a nice cozy movement in which everybody could be inti- 
mately and chummily acquainted with everybody else. 

As its titular master and manager, Knox produced, 
on May 5, 1920, in the Senate, a complete statement 
of its fundamental purposes. He sketched all three 
sides of its future final form. He did this in one sen- 
tence. He said: 

‘The Parisian peace makers should have initiated an 
international conference with a view to the adoption 
of an arrangement providing for (1) the codification 
of international law, (2) the establishment of a court 
of international justice, and (3) the outlawry of war.” 

I must now say a few words on the inward phi- 
losophy of this scheme, historically considered. 

I have never heard Levinson or Borah or any other 
protagonist of Outlawry say much about William 
Ladd. I have never heard them say much about the 
man who a hundred years ago did the first great for- 
mulating of the principles of the American peace 
movement. I have always accordingly been deeply 
impressed by the idea that there is something in the 
American scene, something in the American air, that 
leads successive generations of Americans (if only 
they keep away from immersion in Europe) to the 
same suspicion of international political alliances, and 
to the same sympathy for international judicial tri- 
bunals, as the road to peace. 
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Levinson’s plan, though not at all consciously 
‘ndebted to Ladd’s plan, works out into being 
precisely Ladd’s plan, with one startling stroke 
of imaginative ingenuity added. 

Ladd, if I may so put it, drew two sides of a 
triangle. They have remained the abiding land- 
marks of American peace thought. One of them 
was called by Ladd “‘A Congress of Nations.” 
This Congress—an international assemblage of 
all nations—was to devote itself solely to finding 
and to declaring the tenets and the dictates of 
international law. We now call this process the 
codification of international law. The name has 
changed, but the idea is identical; and it is the 
Americas, and not Europe, that to-day continue 
to give it its main momentum. 


The Conscience of America 


The second side of the triangle was called by 
Ladd ‘‘A Court of Nations.” The Congress of 
Nations, unlike the present League of Nations, 
was to do no deciding of disputes. It was to 
confine itself to the fixing of law. All the decid- 
ing of disputes was to be done by the Court of 
Nations. This court was to have no political— 
and, more especially, no military—force behind 
it. It would differ fundamentally in that respect 
from the present Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice of the League of Nations. It 
would be a court the decrees of which would 
be enforceable only by “public opinion.” 

Very well. That same sort of court—and no 
other sort—was intended by Knox when on 
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Mav 5, 1920, he demanded “the establishment There is no doubt whatever that the originating, devising, and determining 


of a court of international justice”; and that 
same sort of court—and no other sort—is de- 
manded to-day by Levinson and Borah and the 
whole American Outlawry organization. 

In other words, Ladd’s two international bodies— 
the parliamentary body for the finding or making 
of law and the judicial body for the determining of 
controversies (without enforcement by any super- 
sovereign)—are equally Levinson’s. What Levinson 
has added is the idea that completes the triangle and 
that makes it philosophically operative. 

How shall Ladd’s Congress and how shall his Court 
be propelled into action? Why, by the abolishment of 
the great alternative to them that we now employ. 
By the abolishment of war as the highest Trial of 
Right. By the abolishment of war as an institution. 
By the elimination of it as a recognized legal tri- 
bunal through which, for instance, titles to territory 
have been (and are) legally claimed and secured. If 
the legality of war is repudiated and renounced, why, 
then, for the settlement of international disputes we 
shall see the codification of international law and the 
continuous operation of a court of international jus- 
tice become urgent, automatic, and inevitable. 

That is the contention; and that is Levinson’s true 
historical contribution to the American peace move- 
ment; and that is what seems bound to write his 
name in large letters across it for all time. 

On May 5, 1920, then, in Knox’s speech, the Levin- 
sonian American peace theory was presented to the 
world not as a mere “‘gesture” but as a “system.” 


brain of the Outlawry treaty was that of S. O. Levinson, a Chicago lawyer. 


It must be admitted that the world did not seem 
to be much impressed by it. The world in Europe 
was engaged in bringing the League of Nations into 
working being. The world in the United States was 
engaged in preparing for a Presidential election in 
which the League would be the chief issue. All eyes 
were bent on the League. Hardly an ear anywhere was 
open to Outlawry. 

Then, suddenly, on September 4, 1920, the Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, without any previous 
manifestation of interest, lifted up his voice and 
publicly exclaimed: “If I catch the conscience of 
America, we will lead the world to ‘outlaw’ war.” 

How did that happen? In answer I must now in- 
troduce another character in our little play. I call it 
little because the number of characters in it has al- 
ways been so small. The new character was, and is, 
Colonel Raymond Robins. 

I must briefly describe him. He entered into his 
colonelcy by going to Russia on a Red Cross mission 
during the Great War. It is one of his steadiest char- 
acteristics that he is always going somewhere. He 
almost never is stationary. In his youth he went to 
Alaska. He sifted enough gold out of Alaska to be 
financially independent for life. But in Alaska he did 
more. He went beyond being a gold digger. He. be- 
came also (possibly by reaction) a sky pilot, a pastor. 
He has been preaching ever since. 
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He came to Chicago and preached civic and social 

reform as the head of a university settlement in the 
Polish colony on the Northwest Side. In 1912 he 
preached national political reform as a captain in the 
hosts of Roosevelt’s righteousness on the field of 
Armageddon. Thereafter, as Armageddon was re- 
absorbed into the Grand Old Party, he became a cap- 
tain of regulars. In 1920—and again in 1924—he was a 
member of the Republican National Executive Com- 
mittee. He retained his power of passionate preach- 
ing. 
I have heard him exhort an assemblage of Republi- 
can National Committeemen till their eyes took on 
an aspect of human animation and till their blood was 
thawed out to body heat and they left their chairs 
to applaud him, standing. 

Robins, I think, is our country’s farthest fling in 
reformistic Puritanical oratory. We must, then, ob- 
serve in him a certain quality that few—or no—other 
orators exhibit. 

He can orate to one man just as fervently and just 
as protractedly as to five thousand. Virtually every 
other orator in existence is inspired to his loftiest en- 
deavors only by the spectacle of a sea of faces. Robins 
is inspired by the single sight of any one lonely indi- 
vidual wandering about in an unprotected condi- 
tion. 

He will herd this individual into the library of his 
home and will there, from eight to twelve at night, 
or from ten to two by day, or for any other period, 
bestow upon him all the gestures, all the intonations, 
all the exordiums, and all the perorations customa- 
rily earned only by auditors who are willing to gather 
themselves together in vast multitudes in churches or 
tents. 

Robins told me he was going to see Harding. He said 
he was going to explain Outlawry to Harding. An ex- 
planation by Robins is no mere syllogism. It is an 
emotional devastation. Harding was quite right in 
feeling that he had “caught”’ something. He was also 
quite excusable in feeling that it was “the conscience 
of America.” Robins—if one may say it without 
flippancy—specializes in transmitting the conscience 
of America. Harding was undoubtedly in the midst 
of a high exaltation of spirit when he uttered the fate- 
ful words: “outlaw war.” 

His sentence became a sky-hook that enabled the 
Outlawry propagandists to lift their idea into ac- 
tual national! political prominence and importance. 


Coolidge Speaks His Mind 


When Harding died, Robins turned his explanatory 
batteries on Coolidge. He was of political service to 
Coolidge. He sought from Coolidge in return no re- 
ward of office. He sought only a willingness on Coo- 
lidge’s part to listen, in the seclusion of the White 
House library, to speeches on Outlawry. Coolidge 
listened. Then, in the course of his acceptance of the 
Republican Presidential nomination of 1924, he at 
last said: 

“T personally favor entering into covenants for 
the purpose of ‘outlawing’ aggressive war by any 
practical means. Those who are working out detailed 
plans to present such a policy for consideration have 
my entire sympathy.” 


That was another sky-hook. It lifted Outlawry 
so high that it became glaringly visible to the anxious 
watchers of American isolation in the purlieus of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The mirrors of that world-capital were already 
filled with uneasy reflections from the rise of Out- 
lawry in the conscience of America, for they had 
recorded a fierce and fundamental combat going for- 
ward in the United States between the old Wilsonian 
army of pro-Leaguers and the new guerrilla band of 
“Outlawrists.” 

The Outlawrists, nourished in the bosom of the Ir- 
reconcilables, had soon seen that their original home 
was in large part an extremely infertile field for their 
labors. It was all full of reactionary jingoes and mili- 
tarists. The inviting field was the one that was occu- 
pied—in our universities and in our churches and in 
some parts of our chambers of commerce—by our 
professed progressive “‘peace fans.” 


Rain on a Tin Roof 


Our peace fans, however, were thoroughly domi- 
nated by the pro-Leaguers. They had broken away 
from the philosophy of William Ladd and had gone 
over to the philosophy of the League. It became 
necessary to try to win them back. It became neces- 
sary to attack the pro-League leaders and to break 
their control of the American peace movement. 

It was done. It was done by means so outwardly 
small as to constitute a classic lesson in propaganda. 

The pro-Leaguers were rich in annual incomes 
from endowments and foundations. They were rich in 
annual subscriptions from societies and associations 
and councils. They were rich in eminent names. They 
had a great machinery of publicity. They spent in 
total a great many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
causing their doctrine to vibrate on the auditory 
nerves of the American people. They had a sound 
throughout the country as of a continuous rain on a 
tin roof. They were the multitudinous occupants of 
our platform, our pulpit, our press. 

Against them Levinson organized his little—his 
tiny—American Committee for the Outlawry of War. 
This committee contained fewer than twenty-five 
members. Not one of them could compete in national 
newspaper publicity value with pro-Leaguers like 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Newton D. Baker, George 
W. Wickersham, ex-Justice John H. Clarke, ex- 
President William Howard Taft, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
John W. Davis, and a hundred others. 

Nor did the American Committee for the Outlawry 
of War ever have funds that could be called really 
funds in the American spacious propagandist sense. 
The American Committee for the Outlawry of War 
was for national promotional purposes abjectly poor. 
It could not indulge itself to any working degree what- 
soever in the propagandist pastime of dropping 
money into the slot of public ignorance and calling 
the automatic reaction public opinion. 

The American Committee for the Outlawry of 
War was obliged to proceed largely, and even mainly, 
through the method of personal private conferences. 

It is true that Colonel Robins delivered electrical 
exhortations to large assemblages of churchmen and 
of business men 
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It is true also that the American Committee for the 
Qutlawry of War had the support and the service of 
a certain great philosopher, of a certain great editor, 
and of a certain great preacher. 

The philosopher was John Dewey. It could be 
safely said of him that he has few rivals as the Amer- 
‘can ‘‘Farthest North” of modernistic philo- 
sophical latitude and altitude. A few 
articles from John Dewey made the 
outlawry of war at least intel- 
lectually arresting and respect- 
able among our academic 
higher critics and deeper 
thinkers and best minds, 
who from the beginning 
had been the backbone 
of the League of Nations 
agitation in the United 
States. 

The editor in the 
Outlawry forces was 
Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison. He edits the 
Christian Century, of 
Chicago. His paper 
has a place of its own 
in what could be called 

the progressive van- 
guard of modern Amer- 
ican Protestantism. Dr. 
Morrison, in his edito- 
rials, could directly or in- 
directly touch and trouble 
virtually all of our advanced 
thinkers in Protestant ecclesi- 
astical pro-League circles. He 
performed this task with a jour- 
nalistic scythe that had a glittering 
keenness and a tireless, terrific swing. 

The preacher was John Haynes 
Holmes, of New York. His reputa- 
tion for peacefulness is certainly un- 
surpassed. For many people an 
approval by him in the field of peace plans is almost 
the equivalent of an episcopal imprimatur in the field 
of prayer books. Dr. Holmes approved Outlawry; 
and he put behind it the weight and fire of his 
great eloquence. 

But exactly what, then, was there? There was one 
distinguished orator in Robins, one distinguished phi- 
losopher in Dewey, one distinguished editor in Mor- 
rison, and one distinguished preacher in Holmes. That 
was the sum of the real shock troops of the whole 
Outlawry outfit in private life—with Levinson thus 
easily able to keep all his forces always in view. 

And what was there in public life? In public life there 
was a blessing from Harding, an accolade from Coo- 
lidge and Borah. 

After Knox’s death in 1921 Borah assumed full 
leadership of the Outlawry movement in the Senate. 
That is, he assumed full leadership of himself. When he 
made an Outlawry speech in the Senate, he furnished 
both the speech and the applause, if any. 

On February 14, 1923, Borah introduced into the 
Senate a formal resolution for the Outlawry of War. 
It was accompanied by a formal and detailed Plan to 
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Outlaw War, written and signed in the previous year 
by Levinson. This resolution and this plan together 
will be for all historians the basic original source of 
Outlawry as an American judicial philosophy and as 
an international diplomatic proposal. Borah, it should 
be noted, was much more than a mere outward funnel 
for Outlawry. He was an essential collabora- 

tor in its internal development. Levinson 

at first had pined for an international 

sheriff to carry into effect the 

decrees of his international 

court. Borah steadfastly re- 

fused—as, indeed, Knox had 

refused—to tolerate the 

notion of international 
armies and navies wag- 
ing war in the name of 
international jurispru- 
dence against the 

United States or any 

other country. Borah, 

in other words, would 
not countenance sanc- 
tions. He urged Levin- 
son to think again. 
Levinson thought 
again by searching 
through the Constitu- 
tion of the American 

Federal Union of Sov- 

ereign States and by 
searching through the 
debates of the American 

Constitutional Convention 

of 1787. He emerged as 
thoroughly opposed to sanc- 
tions as the members of that 

Convention were. He rewrote his 
Outlawry project and made it into 
the plan that Borah submitted to 
the Senate. From that moment for- 
ward Borah gave to Outlawry the 
full favoring support of his unrivaled 
debating prowess in the Senate and in the country. 

He was to become as truly the original political au- 
thor of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty as he had been 
of the Washington Arms Limitation Conference. 

In the meantime, however, there was a period of 
almost continuous conversations between Outlawry 
leaders and pro-League leaders. It was those conver- 
sations, I shall always believe, that did the decisive 
good—or the decisive damage. 

In them an enormous controversial philosophical 
battle was fought out between deeply informed— 
and highly conscientious—antagonists. In them Lev- 
inson, the reorganizer of corporations, the reconciler 
of debtors and creditors, the deviser of adjustments, 
the accomplisher of agreements, applied his proved 
private talents to the private elaboration of a great 
public problem. 

I must speak frankly of him. I must invade his pri- 
vacy to speak of his race, his religion. He is a Jew. 
He has the Jewish faculty—so seldom seen among 
Gentiles—of being at once a man of dollars and cents 
and a man of dreams, of theories, of commandments 
from Sinai. 
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Does he come of “a race of money-changers”’? 
Yes; and he knows the markets. Does he come of a 
race of prophets? Yes; and I shall freely say that I 
never realized what a fearsome thing an Old Testa- 
ment Jewish prophet must have been, how aggres- 
sive, how inescapable, how overpowering, how uplift- 
ing, how irritating, how maddening, how good, how 
high, how infinitely annoying to human nature, how 
unforgettably appealing to it, till I knew Levinson. 

May I describe him? He cannot sit still in his chair. 
He bounces out of it. This might sound as if he were 
a thin flame of nervousness. He is not thin at all. 
He is a robust and burly: person. His energy and 
his bulk together give him a frightful impact upon a 
conversation. His words often come so fast that they 
seem to emerge from him not in a series but in a sort 
of simultaneous cluster. They seem like a salvo from 
the whole broadside of a ship. 

His antagonists in a conversation expostulate. They 
object to being sunk before they have had a chance 
to fire a gun. Then he will let them discharge their 
arguments and will really begin the combat of rea- 
son. He thereupon becomes certainly one of the most 
formidable arguers known to our times in this country. 

He is always thoroughly, always even meticulously, 
prepared. He has read his subject through. He has 
thought it through. I have turned him loose on states- 
men who thought his idea moonshine and who wanted 
to dissipate it for him. After an hour with him they 
have looked haggard and perplexed. That condition 
of theirs was, and is, the epitome of the technique and 
of the triumph of Levinson as a propagandist. 

He is no mover of the masses. He is no engineer of 
publicity. Most particularly and most especially, he 
is no promoter of prominence for himself. He shuns 
the public forum. What he wants to do, and what 
he does do, is to seek the existing occupants of that 
forum and to try to convert them to believing and 
spreading his philosophy in their own names. 


The Turn of the Tide 


Concentrated upon a purpose, indifferent to fame, 
ignorant of even the first principles of demagoguery, 
dedicated only to the accomplishment of personal 
conversions, punily organized, pettily financed, he has 
given to propaganda a unique meaning that not even 
the most censorious Senatorial committee of investi- 
gation could in any way expose or condemn; and yet, 
with such a temper and by such a method, he has 
taken a thing that ten years ago seemed nothing but 
a personal crotchet and has made it now into a world- 
wide topside issue. 

I attempt no argument—pro or con—about the 
merit of his idea in the eye of eternity. I respectfully 
differ with him on some points. I do not here, how- 
ever, debate. I only narrate and analyze. I analyze 
especially the marvelous simplicity of the mechanism 
of a propagandist achievement that is without paral- 
lel. 

Those private conversations between pro-League 
leaders and Outlawry leaders were, I repeat, the ap- 
parent turn of the tide. By 1924 most pro-League 
leaders had been persuaded to add the conception of 
Outlawry to the public promulgations of their anti- 
war program. Indeed, by 1924 the word “‘outlawry” 
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had thus been carried to the remotest reaches of pro. 
League thought among the people of the United 
States. It had even been able, in that thought, to 
submerge the picture of the League itself. This was 
demonstrated—beyond any possibility of doubt—by 
the results at that time secured in the popular contest 
for the peace-plan prize of the American Foundation, 


Convincing Europe 


A torrent of such plans appeared. They came, of 
course, in the main, from our peace fans who in 1920 
had been able to think only of the League—or noth- 
ing. Just four years later the managers of the Ameri- 
can Foundation could and did announce that: 

“We had before us an index of the feeling and judg. 
ment of hundreds of thousands of American citizens, 
The plans came from every group in American life. 
However unlike, they almost all express or imply 
the following conviction: that this is the time for the 
nations of the earth to admit frankly that war is a 
crime and thus withdraw the legal sanction too long 
permitted to it. The plans show a deep aspiration to 
have the United States take the lead in a common 
agreement to brand war in very truth as an ‘outlaw.’” 

That moment may be taken as the moment when 
Outlawry manifestly swallowed ‘“‘Leagueism” as 
the contemporary first demand of the American peace 
movement. 

It remained to convince Europe of the actuality of 
this changed situation. Robins went abroad and 
preached and orated, publicly and privately. Levinson 
went abroad and argued and gesticulated, privately. 
The high Europeans remained at first obdurately 
skeptical. 

Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the British Labour 
party, and destined to be Labour’s first Prime Minister 
of Britain, spent an evening pouring out contempt 
upon the American Outlawry nightmare that he now 
sees as the bright dawn of a new world era. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, now (as British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs) an official collaborator in the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty, declined an interview for the 
discussion of Outlawry on the reported ground, at 
that time, that he regarded Outlawry as sheer 
American buncombe. 

Lord Robert Cecil, now Viscount Cecil—the in- 
disputable leader of British peace theories—would 
not consent even to the desirability of the codification 
of international law. He explicitly declared: ‘We 
have not reached the state in international relations 
at which it is desirable to attempt the codification of 
international law.” 


A Word With Viscount Cecil 


It was necessary to give these great men some se- 
vere personal jolts. Borah gave a nasty one to Cecil. 
Cecil was on a pacifistical visit to this country. He 
was engaged in trying to add a reluctant United 
States to the propping of the future of Europe. There 
occurred the following conversation between him and 
Borah: 

Borah: ‘“‘Lord Robert, will the nations of Europe 
agree to outlaw war?” 

Cecil: ““No. Many of them will not.” 
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Borah: ‘‘Then what is your purpose in wanting us 
in Europe? It must be only to get us to help you fight 
wars which you insist on having.” 

Such conversations, little by little, produced in 
Europe the following impression: Any hook, to be 
enticing to the United States, must be baited with 
at least the vocabulary, at least the verbal smell, of 
Outlawry. 

That impression was also diligently conveyed to 
Geneva by eminent American pro-League suburban- 
ites who commuted between their outlying homes in 
the United States and the metropolitan fastnesses of 
Switzerland. Thereupon almost everything done at 
Geneva was blared to the world with a prefacing trill 
on the notes of the word “‘outlawry.” 

The Geneva Protocol of 1924, for instance, was de- 
clared to be precisely an Outlawry of War and there- 
fore precisely what the Americans were demanding. 
It was in truth nothing of the sort. It was an ac- 
cumulation and consolidation of political force, of 
military force, as the basis of peace. It was diametri- 
cally contrary to the peace by law, the peace by 
opinion, that the American Outlawrists were seeking. 


In the Name of Outlawry 


They held fast. It was their most trying test. They 
were offered a victory for their word, for their phrase. 
They remained true to the essence beneath the phrase. 
They continued to resist the Geneva Protocol; and in 
1926 they proceeded to offer an equally resolute resist- 
ance to the League of Nations World Court. 

Our Senate accepted the World Court. It accepted 
it with a famous fifth reservation that to date has kept 
us out of it. It one day, however, debated a certain 
other and even more crucial reservation. This reser- 
vation required the complete elimination of force 
from the background of the Court. It was drafted by 
Levinson. It was defeated. It died on the Senate floor. 
It lived, nevertheless, in the thought of the United 
States and of Europe. The debate upon it fully re- 
vealed the underlying instinctive repugnance cf most 
Americans to a peace system that is also a force sys- 
tem. 

Borah was now Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. In the name of Outlawry, in the 
name of peace, he led the Senatorial resistance to the 
World Court. That was a conundrum for Europe. 
But Europe now knew the answer. These Americans 
wanted their peace straight, they wanted it net. 

American pro-Leaguers slipped into the office of 
M. Briand, of France, and emphasized this thought 
to him with a thrilling, but still not quite fulfilling, 
consequence. M. Briand offered to Mr. Kellogg on 
April 6, 1927, a treaty that—“‘to use,” as he said, “‘an 
American phrase”—would outlaw war between the 
two countries. 

The world has wondered why Mr. Kellogg took so 
many months to reply to M. Briand. Mr. Kellogg was 
engaged in mastering the philosophy—the American 
philosophy—of Outlawry. He consulted Borah. He 
saw Levinson. Levinson went to Europe and saw M. 
Briand. He saw M. Briand’s advisers in the French 
Foreign Office. He expounded the American reasons 
for objecting to the distinction that M. Briand wished 
to make between aggressive war and other war. He 
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quoted the dictum uttered to him on that point by 
our great international jurist, John Bassett Moore. 

That dictum succinctly explains why the word 
“‘ageressive”’ was deleted from the Kellogg-Briand 
renunciation of war. Dr. Moore said: ‘Do not attempt 
to distinguish between ‘aggressive’ wars and ‘defen- 
sive’ wars. The right of self-defense is inherent. It is 
not war. Self-defense by an individual is not a duel. 
It is not a murder. Self-defense by a nation is not war. 
When once you have outlawed war, do not use the 
word ‘war’ any more.” 


All Nations or None 


So argued Dr. Moore. So argued Levinson. The 
French Foreign Office listened and yielded. It was 
courteous, receptive, apt at logic, even when the 
logic was imported. 

In the meantime, in the United States, Mr. Kellogg 
had plainly perceived that Outlawry could not 
thinkably be accomplished between two countries 
alone. Outlawry—as the Outlawrists had always 
maintained—was a proposal in international law. No 
two countries alone could fabricate international law. 
International law was a universality, or it was noth- 
ing. Therefore M. Briand’s proposed treaty would 
have to be a treaty not between France and the 
United States but between all nations. 

In such terms, in the midst of constant conferences 
with Borah, Mr. Kellogg wrote to M. Briand. Mr. 
Kellogg—throughout—took the indigenous American 
point of view. The treaty, good or bad, is in its total 
philosophy a wholly American product. There is 
nothing in it, nothing, except the set of ideas that year 
after year was issued peculiarly and uniquely from 
the headquarters of the American Committee for the 
Outlawry of War, at 134 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, which again was nothing but the personal law 
office of Salmon Oliver Levinson. 

I guess that’s all. It ought to be enough. When 
anybody else tips the world in its orbit and swerves 
it in the zodiac, by the oscillations of his own weight, 
I certainly hope to be there to tell the tale. 


America’s Contribution 


There now stands the treaty. It bans war. It leaves 
self-defense intact—and undefined. I have traced its 
history briefly—but, I think, with no essential error— 
from its germ in agitation to its flowering in diplo- 
matic form. I have stressed, though I have not in any 
way exaggerated, the personal part borne in the whole 
process by Levinson. I have to add one remark less 
personal, more general. 

It may be that what is called the organization of 
international peace is a fatuity. It may be that it is 
an undesirable impossibility. That contention can be 
maintained. I do not argue against it. I sometimes 
even incline toward it. I only observe as follows: 

American history, from its beginning till now, gives 
us only one true native original American philosophy 
of international peace organization. That is the phi- 
losophy initiated by Ladd and completed by Levinson. 
We Americans have that to offer to the fullness, or 
to the emptiness, of mankind’s imagined millennium; 
or else, distinctively, we have nothing. 


















































THE GILDED SPORT 






Once a Diversion for “Gentlemen”; Now a Trade 


for Get-Rich-Quick Promoters 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


NE NOVEMBER night in 1899 
6) I sat at the Coney Island 
Athletic Club, watching a 
tall and thick man fight twenty- 
five smashing rounds against a 
short and thick man. There was an 
almost awed interest in this Jeffries- 
Sharkey conflict, apart from its 
mere fistic promise, for it had 
been heralded on the billboards as 
the “Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Battle.” 

Of course, even the most gullible 
of us knew that the glittering state- 
ment was not true. No pugilist 
in all history had fought for such 
an incredible sum. No pugilist, 
in his entire lifetime, was believed 
to have amassed such a sizable 
fortune. 

Even the press agent seemed to 
realize he had perhaps gone too 
far in referring to any prize fight 
as the “Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Battle,” for a statement was made 
in the papers that the forfeit money, 
the gate, and the many bets would 
probably add up to $100,000. Nat- 
urally, it was explained, the fighters 
themselves would receive only a 
fraction of this sum. 

For a far milder fight in 1928, 
and for less than half of twenty- 
five rounds, Gene Tunney received 
$525,000, plus another $25,000 for 
motion-picture rights. His oppo- 
nent, Heeney, whom he beat with 
brevity and ease, was paid $100,000 
for his half hour of mild exercise. 
Heeney’s share of the picture rights 
was an additional $8,000. 


Enter Respectability 
In the days of Jeffries and Shar- 


key pugilism was a sport; just 
emerging from the ban of the law, 
it was still tainted with charges of 
rowdyism. Long before the Tunney- 
Heeney bout, pugilism had not 
only shaken free from its age-old 
murky cloud but had ceased to be 
a mere sport. It was recognized 
now as a business, a superefficiently 
ruled trade, and as much of a 
smugly money-making line of 





endeavor as is coal mining or bond 
selling. 

There is a big and a vital story— 
a romance, if you like—in this dizzy 
transfiguration of a brutal jaw 
punch from ruffianism into lucra- 
tive respectability. 

Insensibly the ground had been 
broken for the change, long before 
Jeffries fought his mighty combat 
with Sharkey three decades ago. 


Fighting Under Cover 


For instance, only a handful of 
years before then, prize fighting 
was a sternly forbidden pursuit 
both here and in England. Its dev- 
otees must bribe or dodge the 
police and then must sneak away 
to some barn, anchored barge, or 
woodland glade, there to watch 
the fight with one eye and to keep 
the other open for a possible raid 
by the law. The battlers received 
a pitifully small meed of dollars 
for their long weeks of training, 
and much of this scanty hoard was 
wheedled or bullied from them by 
their handlers and hangers-on. 

The immortal Bendigo, cham- 
pion of England in the 1830’s, won 
a series of championship fights 
whose length and number would 
shame any modern boxer’s ring 


‘record; and he had a name for 


saving his money. Yet in his later 
years he sought to support himself 
by turning preacher. This new pro- 
fession amazed his friends, for he 
had been one of the foulest and 
most unscrupulous scrappers of his 
time. 

Bendigo began one of his sermons 
by shouting, “I am here to fight 
Satan!” 

“Well,” drawled a lazy voice 
from the congregation, “if you 
don’t fight him any fairer than you 
fought the other poor lads you 
licked, my sympathies are with 
Satan.” 

Even as actors once were classed 
legally as vagabonds and had to 
rely on some rich patron to feed 
them and to keep the law from 


jailing the troupe, so pugilists were 
‘malicious lawbreakers”’ ; and those 
of them who were not lucky enough 
to interest some rich sporting man 
or group of sporting men had hard 
sledding to pick up a bare liveli- 
hood. 

Jem Mace scraped together the 
price of more than one cheap meal, 
in the early years of his ring career, 
by playing a fiddle on street cor- 
ners. The great Tom Cribb did odd 
jobs as a coal heaver. Tom John- 
son, for a long time the unbeaten 
champion of England, continued 
to work as a porter for years after 
he entered the ring. Mere pugilism 
did not carry a living wage with it. 

Even as lately as 1897, when 
Corbett and Fitzsimmons were 
matched to fight for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world, 
they had to travel from the Atlantic 
Coast to Nevada, in order to find 
a state whose laws did not forbid 
prize fighting. 


The Entering Wedge 


Theodore Roosevelt was the 
apostle of the strenuous life in box- 
ing more than in any other sport. 
When he was governor of New 
York he preached it as a gloriously 
manly exercise and advised all boys 
to learn it. He went openly to any 
good fight he could find. His 
example and preachments took 
deep and quick effect. 

In the last half of the ’90’s New 
York passed a measure, known as 
the Horton Act, legalizing pugil- 
ism—under the more polite name 
of “boxing bouts’”—but limiting 
the bouts to twenty-five rounds 
and substituting lightweight gloves 
for bare knuckles. Marquis of 
Queensberry rules to prevail. 

Prize fighting had taken its 
first hesitant step toward the far- 
shining goal of Big Business. 

The passing of the Horton bill 
and its signing by the governor 
were hailed with rapture. No longer 
did addicts need to travel two 
thousand miles to see a fight. No 
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longer did their surreptitious at- 
tendance of some less remote bout 
entail a possible night in the cells 
and a “royal command” to visit a 
local magistrate next morning un- 
der the modest alias of John Smith. 
(I recall forty-one John Smiths 
caught in a single police-net haul.) 

Women ygof course, did not attend 
such brutal exhibitions; though 
there was an unproved rumor that 
one society girl got into such a 
place, dressed as a man. When 
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Mrs. Bob Fitzsimmons wanted 
to see her husband fight Tom 
Sharkey, in California, she was 
forced to hide in a lumber room 
adjoining the arena and to watch 
the battle through a_peephole. 
Men, however, began to lend a 
certain tone to the sport by appear- 
ing at the ringside, some of them, 
in dinner jackets. This was a thrill- 
ing innovation. 

The Horton Act died a painful 
death at the end of the decade and 


of the century which had seen its 
birth. But the Frawley Act in New 
York and other laws elsewhere 
followed. Legalized fighting had 
come to stay. Fighters were begin- 
ning to get more and more money 
for their work. And where there is 
enough money to make it worth 
while, business is ever waiting to 
step in and take control. 

Figures are drearily dull things 
at best; but sometimes they are 
a necessary evil. I am going to 
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Madison Square Garden—the country’s last word in amateur and professional sport. 


sprinkle a few of them in front of 
you to show how fighting began to 
draw money—and how the money 
began to draw Big Business to the 
scene of cash and carnage. 


The White Hope Era 


In my early years of following 
the fortunes of the ring, many a 
pork-and-bean fighter was willing 
and eager to accept $10 as reward 
for being hammered to a pulp in 
some preliminary bout. Once in a 
while an ambitious boy would en- 
ter the ring for anywhere from $2 
to $6, or even for a “winner take 
all” purse of $10. Says Tex 
O’Rourke, a clean and wise author- 
ity on ring matters and a man who 
has both fought and managed: 

“Twenty years ago only the 
headliners were able to live on the 
fruits of their fighting. Nine out of 
ten of the others held down regular 
jobs by day and fought, when they 
could get a bout, at night. The 
average scrapper’s income now is 
easily four or five times what it was 
then. Almost any tolerable boxer 
to-day can net $50 a week in the 
ring. A slightly better man can 
drawn down $100 and often even 
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$200 at boxing. The exact amount 
he can earn depends on three 
things—his ability to make a hit 
with the fans, the ability of his 
manager, and the ‘breaks’ he gets. 
Breaks figure more prominently 
in pugilism than in any other line of 
work. Let me explain: 

“‘An oversized and husky novice 
named Roberti landed here from 
Italy a year or so ago. He was a 
natural fighter, but he needed the 
rough edges chipped off him before 
he could hope to work his way up 
to the ‘big time.’ The breaks were 
with him. In a year he had paid 
back his boat fare and had banked 
$21,000. Of course, this is an above- 
average case. Yet I know fully six 
others among the heavies who 
have done better during the same 


year. 


“Now let’s look back barely 
fifteen years. Jess Willard entered 
the fight game at the crest of the 
so-called White Hope era. In three 


years he had won forty-nine bouts 


and had become heavyweight 
champion of the world. Yet on 
the way back from Havana, where 
he had beaten Jack Johnson and 
won his championship title, Willard 
told me that his cash in hand and 
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his other assets would total less 
than $10,000. This included his 
title purse. Later, in the ring, during 
such time as he remained champion, 
he made about $400,000. 

“As late as 1917 I have seen 
headliners of the McGoorty and 
Bob Moha type sign up with small 
clubs for as little as ‘Three fights 
for $100, select any opponents.’ 
Nowadays twenty-four states pro- 
vide a minimum payment of $10 
a round to preliminary boxers.” 


A Record Crowd 


When Jeffries fought Jack John- 
son in Reno, Nevada, July 4, 1910, 
the promoters harped loudly on the 
White Hope idea. Jeff had been 
coaxed out of his retirement to take 
up the white man’s burden of 
snatching the world’s heavyweight 
championship from a negro. Sel- 
dom had a fight been so boosted; 
seldom have racial prejudices been 
so played on. The press work was 
sublime. Several other features of 
that contest were far from sublime, 
but they need not be dragged in 
here. It is enough to say that the 
bout, ballyhooed all over the world, 
brought a record crowd to Reno. 








Folk gasped when they read that 
the gate receipts were $260,000. 

The thing was unheard of. Small 
wonder Big Business camped on the 
trail of so much money! Seventeen 
vears later Big Business had gained 
such a grip on the sport and had 
converted it so thoroughly into a 
Recognized Industry that the gate 
receipts for the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight were estimated at $2,600,000, 
or fully ten times the amount paid 
to see a longer and a better fight 
in 1910! 


New Fight Fans 


It was the war which sent pugil- 
ism safely into the realm of re- 
spectability. Boxing was made 
compulsory in the army. The 
bouts between soldiers and sailors 
were entertainment features of 
that period. A big young marine, 
Tunney by name, got his ring 
start in that way and at that time. 
International approval set its seal 
on the sport. 

Next, public bouts were held in 
New York for various war charities, 
under the auspices of such women 
as Miss Anne Morgan and other 
social leaders. Women attended 
these exhibition bouts and battles, 
gracing with their presence and 
applause what hitherto had been 
a solely masculine amusement. 


THE GILDED SPORT 
The last barrier was down. Society 
and fashion and eminent respecta- 
bility gave full cachet to the once 
lawless sport. And the final phase 
set in. 

The sports writers took up the 
subject from its new angle. The 
papers devoted more and more 
space to it. The public followed 
greedily the latest sanctioned 
amusement. Boxing commissions 
were formed to regulate it and to 
keep it pure. Never before had the 
press boomed any form of enter- 
tainment as boxing was 
boomed. The papers were catering 
to that rapidly expanding element, 
the fight fans. The reading of luridly 
illustrated column after column on 
the garish theme begot myriads 
of new fight fans. The radio begot 
myriads more. 

Out of the West had come that 
promoting genius, Tex Rickard. 
His was to be the ultimate magic 
touch, to change the haphazard 
fight game forever into a solid 
business. 

As tothe methods of fight promot- 
ers, they are legal—strictly legal. 
They may or may not lack that in- 
tangible something which we have 
learned to associate with intrinsic 
sportsmanship. Assuredly, they 
have done as much to standardize 
and commercialize pugilism as ever 


the Rothschilds did to standardize 


now 
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banking. Here is one quaint inno- 
vation, wholly within the law; 
which has netted them millions of 
dollars: 

Spike and Spogg, we will say, 
are two lightweight fighters; each 
fast and strong and _ scientific. 
Apparently they are well matched. 
Each has a pretty big following. 
A fight between them would draw 
good money. But let us see what 
happens! 


Dear Dead Days 


In the unbusinesslike old times 
a couple of decades ago, Spike and 
Spogg would have been signed up 
for a fight of so many rounds, and 
they would have met in the arena 
of the sporting club which made 
the best offer for the bout. They 
would have pommeled each other 
fervidly, from the start. The 
chances are that one or the other 
would have scored a knockout or 
else would have shown himself 
definitely the other’s superior. That 
would have settled the matter. 
Perhaps in two or three years they 
might have fought again, if both 
had had enough popularity to fill 
the house and if no better opponent 
could be found for the man who 
had won the first bout. But in those 
primeval days the average fight 
usually decided, once and for all, 
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the battlers’ relative positions on 
the championship ladder. 

Now let’s get back to Spike and 
Spogg, of the Big Business ring era. 
They are matched for a bout of 
from ten to fifteen rounds at most— 
oftener ten than fifteen. 

The sports writers are filled to 
the brim with exciting inside in- 
formation about each fighter and 
with brilliantly alluring angles on 
the coming contest. The public 
reads avidly, and the public buys 
“ringside” seats—some of them a 
hundred yards or more from the 
ring. 

On the evening of the long- 
heralded contest the amphitheater 
is jammed with tensely expectant 
fans. The battle begins. It swats 
itself to an end. It is hard for the 
experts to decide which 
fighter actually had the bet- 
ter of it. It has gone the limit. 
Both competitors are still on 
their feet and fresh. Two ac- 
tive lads, well trained and 
wearing big pillowlike gloves, 
can often box for a mere 
ten rounds without decisive 
advantage to either. 


Public Clamor 


Spike receives the decision 
on points—often a fairly just 
decision, by the way. 

But Spogg has many thou- 
sand followers who have lost 
cash on him and who, having 
bet on him, believe he had 
the better of Spike from first 
to last. 

The promoters know this 
well.. They go into action. 
Once more the sports writ- 
ers are invoked, or else they 
scribble of their own accord. 
These writers know their 
readers. They know of the throng 
of fans who believe Spogg can fight 
circles around Spike. A popular 
clamor is raised for a return match. 
Fans are breathless with fear lest 
Spike may not consent to meet 
Spogg again. (A lot Spike or Spogg 
has to say about it!) 

Then comes a long sigh of relief 
from innumerable lungs. The return 
match has at last been arranged. 

For a second time within a very 
few months, Spike and Spogg 
glower warily at each other in the 
ring, while the cameramen ply 
their buzzy trade and the fans sit 
in noisily blissful anticipation. 
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Again the scrappers slap and buffet 
each other ardently for perhaps ten 
spectacular rounds, while the on- 
lookers roar deliriously. Again both 
boys last to the limit; again there is 
grave doubt as to the winner. 
After careful consideration the 
victory is awarded to Spogg. 

The Spogg fans are screamingly 
happy. The Spike adherents are 
correspondingly furious. Spike beat 
Spogg in the first fight, didn’t he? 
Well, he can do it again. Besides, 
one of the papers said the heart was 
out of him because of the recent 
death of his maiden great-aunt, 
back home in far-off Bally-na- 
Slattery. He is entitled to another 
chance, if ever a man was. 

Again the promoters and the 
newspapers go merrily into action. 


DEAF BURKE 


Again a bout is arranged. This time 
there is more excitement than be- 
fore. Each man has won. What will 
be the result of this third and de- 
cisive fight? 

It does not matter greatly what 
the result will be. Oftener than not 
it is another limit affair, with the 
victory largely a matter of opin- 
ion; and there may even be in- 
terest enough left over to warrant 
a fourth meeting. 

But this is what I am getting 
at: The dear public, in tens of 
thousands, has been lured into 
paying three times to see the same 


fight! 
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So much for one phase of the 
business end of prize fighting and 
for the very frank commercializa. 
tion of what once was a test of skil| 
and strength and endurance. 

Promoters aren’t to blame. If 
they, through the papers, can make 
the fans pay Monte Cristo prices to 
sit in the open air, a furlong from the 
ring, on a hot or foggy or icy night, 
to get occasional glimpses of two 
fighters who are giving a ten or 
fifteen round soft-glove exhibition, 
it is only natural they should do it. 
The law is with them. No illegal 
methods are employed to drag the 
crowd there. For the moment the 
crowd clamors to be dragged. It 
shells out fortunes for the privilege. 

Presently the crowd may get 
wise. Some farseeing sportsmen 
think they can discern the 
early coming of that time. 
Meanwhile the pickings are 
fat. 


Figures 


Here are approximate fig- 
ures as to those pickings: 

The recent Tunney- 
Heeney fight drew a “gate” 
of about $625,000 gross; plus 
the motion-picture money. 
Tex Rickard proclaimed that 
he was out of pocket more 
than $153,000 because of its 
meagerness. If he was, it is 
estimated to have been his 
first lose. Rickard blamed the 
deficit partly to the radio. 
The radio may or may not 
be blamable for a gradual 
awakening’ of the public's 
sense of sanity. I doubt it. 

Tunney may or may not 
have retired from the fight 
game and discarded his 
championship immediately 
after the bout, because he saw a cer- 
tain grim handwriting on the wall. 
That is mere conjecture. One guess 
is perhaps as good as another. 
‘ The Dempsey-Tunney fight in 
Chicago, in 1927, annexed gross 
profits of $2,600,000; of which 
Tunney received a flat $1,000,000 
and Dempsey $500,000. Remember 
what I said about the record- 
breaking “Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lar Battle” waged by Jeffries 
and Sharkey little more than a 
quarter century earlier? Compared 
with the Chicago affair that was a 
mere small-change contest. 
(Continued on Page 1 ¢) 
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THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT CULTURE 


By JOSEPH COLLINS 
Drawings by Lorraine C. Anderson 


KNOW of few more direct roads to 

popularity in this country than home- 

made criticism and disparagement. 

Anyone wishing to make himself 

heard has only to enumerate our 

weaknesses and to couch his charge 

in scathing, derisive, violent language. If he can 

constellate it with ridicule and irony he has arrived. 

In the jargon of the day, we are masochists. We 

are so keen on self-improvement and so determined 

to accomplish it that we invite the whippings that are 

for our “good.” Criticism from one who admires, 

respects, or loves us is the next best thing to self- 

criticism; hence the acceptability of what passes 

for it, even disparagement of our determinations, 
manners, tastes, diver- 
sions, and engrossments. 
No one is likely to 
deny that collectively 
we leave much to be 
desired, however self- 
satisfactory we may be 
individually. We are 
rarely quite at ease; we 
are not self-contained; 
play has become pur- 
poseful, not pleasurable; 
and we work as hard to 
divert ourselves as to 
support ourselves. We 
have a passion for per- 
fection and eannot be 
persuaded that it is not 
to be accomplished by 
cult and crusade; we 
preach liberty and prac- 
tice restraint—that is, 
we practice it on others; 
we substitute prohibi- 
tion for inhibition and 
by thus imposing our 


compassionate, tolerant, and better balanced emotion- 
ally than our forefathers were? Was there ever a time 
when cults founded in mysticism and subliminalism and 
organizations founded in prejudice and purity flour- 
ish as they do to-day? The answer must be in the 
negative. Why should this strange state of affairs ex- 
ist, and why does it exist in no other country? Why 
do so many of us nurture the delusion that we are 
authorized from on high to interfere with the lives of 
our fellows, to regulate what they shall eat and drink, 
how they shall love and live, what they shall read 
and _ think? 

I have a theory to explain it. My contention is 
that we are suffering from spiritual sterility due to 
manhandling, caterwauling, and starving the emo- 

tional side of our natures. 
From this has flowed 
and is flowing intoler- 
ance, bigotry, self- 
righteousness, and de- 
termination to make our 
fellows conform to our 
ideals. 

We do greater knee 
service to what is called 
efficiency than does any 
other nation of the 
world. In a measure our 
colossal prosperity is due 
to the fact that we have 
been far more successful 

} e” in making man more like 





machine and machine 
more like man, and both 
infinitely more capable 
of transmuting the raw 
products of nature into 
gold, than were our 
predecessors. In accom- 
plishing this we have 
gone a long way to- 
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will upon our fellows 
prove our superiority to 
ourselves and our acceptability toGod. We knownearly 
everything knowable save our limitations, and we 
wonder whether they really exist or if they are not 
the beams of others’ eyes. 

But many will say, ‘Have we not made such prog- 
ress in world-subduing and world-ordering that we 
are envied, possibly feared? Has not the progress we 
have made in science, politics, mechanics permitted 
the United States to become a world power in an 
incredibly short time?” An affirmative answer may be 
given to both questions; likewise to any inquiry as to 
our success in the development and administration of 
government and as to the betterment of our wealth. 

But can we say that spiritually we have made 
commensurate progress? Are we more kindly, 


ward standardization of 
man and matter. The 
result is that we are better fed, better housed, and 
better clad, and have more leisure. Can we truthfully 
say that in our prosperity we are doing more to ad- 
vance and enhance civilization than other nations 
upon whom fortune has not smiled? I fancy there are 
few who would give an affirmative answer to these 
questions. 

The explanation most frequently given is that we 
are still inhibited by Puritanic repressions, emotional 
hang-overs of evangelical orthodoxy. And doubtless 
that is one of the causes, but there are other impor- 
tant ones. Much has been said deservedly in praise 
of the original American Puritans and their descend- 
ants of several generations. But that they were dour, 
cruel, vindictive, narrow-minded, and humorless 
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needs no proof. They were determined that their 
neighbors should walk the straight path, watch 
every step, and be punished for every misstep. And 
in those days practically every healthy and natural 
enjoyment of life was a misstep. ‘Thou shalt not” 
was their slogan, and the things to which it was made 
applicable included practically all of man’s inherent 
and most of his acquired motivation, save striving for 
power and money. They feared God, but they did not 
love their neighbors. 

If their record could be purged of witchcraft, slav- 
ery, Quaker persecutions, and Indian warfare pres- 
ent visibility would reveal them in a glorious light; 
but these blots on their escutcheon testify to their 
morbidity and cruelty. From these deformities some 
of our emotional sterility has flowed, and upon them 
has been buttressed some of our bigotry, intolerance, 
self-righteousness, and standardization. 

By starving the emotions we become humorless, 
rigid, and stereotyped; by repressing them we be- 
come literal, reformatory, and __holier-than-thou. 
Encouraged, they perfume life; discouraged, they 
Poison it. 

The disintegration of Puritanism has been slow 
and is not yet completed, though the emancipation 
of women and the World War speeded it enormously. 
When we shall have divested ourselves of every shred 
of it and lost every memory of it we shall likely lose 
much of our insensitiveness to art and overcome some 
of our helplessness in dealing with leisure; we shall be 
on the highroad to our full spiritual growth and to the 
mellowness, tolerance, and equanimity that should 
accompany wealth and health. When ethics, religion, 
convention, and taste shall agree that the emotions 
should be nurtured, not starved, and when education 
shall realize its function is to foster growth on all 
the planes of our being—physical, mental, moral, 
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social, spiritual—the first great frontal attack 
on bigotry and hypocrisy will have been made. 

We are the most educated and the least 
cultured people of the world. Education jg 
universal and administered to everyone, but 
though the percentage of national education 
is high that of individual culture is low. We 
suffer as much from mass production in our 
schools as we do in our clothes. By and large, 
the objective of education for us is to en. 
hance our earning capacity that we may gain 
power, plenty, and pleasure. When we get 
them we do not know what to do with them. 

Education that teaches us how to make a 
living but not how to live is poor education, 
It should teach us how to work and how to 
play, how to act and how to think, how to 
find sources beyond ourselves and_ resources 
within ourselves. Education should civilize 
us, not mobilize us. But in this country it 
concerns itself with the “average” person, 
who does not exist, and leaves out of con- 
sideration, save exceptionally, the individual. 
It is directed wholly to the intellect and 
leaves out of consideration a part of the 
mind vital to self-realization and life fulfill- 
ment. It is readily understood why this should 
have been so when we were forging our 
material success; but now that we have 
tempered it, education must realize that our happi- 
ness is linked up far more intimately with our 
emotional development than with our intellectual. 

Appreciation and understanding of art, literature, 
drama, music, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
though often gifts of the gods, are acquirable. Such ap- 
preciation and understanding are the most remunera- 
tive possessions one can have. They sweeten life and 
call continuously to the good in us. By them we are 
uplifted and inspired; their effect is ennobling. 
Contact with art, intimacy and understanding of it, 
makes us more truthful, tenacious, and tender. Those 
who are born with a taste for art should be envied; 
those who are not should be encouraged. 


Cultural Dividends 





A banker of international fame, speaking recently 
to Phi Beta Kappa students in one of our colleges, 
said, “‘I measure my words when I say that not the 
most profitable transaction of my business career has 
brought me results comparable in value and in last- 
ing yield to those which I derived from the investment 
of hearing in my early youth Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, seeing Botticelli’s Primavera, or reading the 
classics of various nations.” 

The emotional education of an individual must be 
begun before he is taught to read, to speak, to walk, 
before his individuality has taken on shape and pat- 
tern; and around it the development of his mental 
faculties should be built. To surround a child with 
the beautiful rather than the ugly, however, is not 
always easy, for the main element in the choice is 
taste—an imponderable quantity for which we have 
neither weight nor measure. An eye for beauty is not 
an instinctive gift any more than an ear for music 1S; 
both require education, precision, study, love. Some 
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natures are more receptive than others, but scarcely 
anyone is born with an intuitive and unfailing appre- 
ciation of beauty, and no one attains to emotional 
maturity without giving time, thought, and devotion 
o it. 

There are countries of Europe in which the lower 
classes have an ear for good music and a critical taste 
for art that seem, at first sight, to be inherent to the 
race. We may walk the streets of Italy and hear ur- 
chins whistle or hum some of the great music of their 
country, and we say that all Italians are musical. They 
are not. Indeed, they are perhaps the least genuinely 
musical people of Europe, but they happen to have 
the good luck to be surrounded from early infancy 


with relics of old civilizations, with manifestations of 


culture, with music that is recognized as meritorious. 


Centuries of Appreciation in Europe 


And it is not an unusual experience, in France, to 
hear two plasterers in overalls exchanging discriminat- 
ing and competent opinions on a current play or book. 
For these people life is not complete unless some sort 
of artistic element enters into it and relieves the daily 
task of its grinding monotony. No one who has 
intimate acquaintance with Continental Europe will 
deny that many of its peoples have a sense of values 
and a critical keenness that is far beyond ours. The 
French, for instance, have a sense of values and a sub- 
serviency to the majesty of reason that has given them 
the deserved reputation of being the most civilized 
country of the western world. 

Why should we not be lessoned by them to our 
spiritual happiness? They are not forever fleeing their 
country, rushing in motor cars without objective save 
speed, walking aimlessly up and down their 
Main Streets trying to kill time, herding to- 
gether by the thousands to see a baseball 
game, or by the dozen to drug the ennui of life 
with synthetic gin. They often sacrifice com- 
fort to beauty; they prize liberal above tech- 
nical education; they have a tradition of culture 
that they respect.and are determined to keep, 
and their conduct of life takes into considera- 
tion esthetic as well as utilitarian motives. In 
short, they realize that emotions are the motor 
power of life, the intellect the motor. They 
court and succor emotional development, and 
consequently they gain mental understanding. 

Here, many things repress the one and make 
acquisition of the other an arduous 
task. We are going through a period 
that had its parallel in the Ren- 
aissance. When a nation be- 
comes rich enough to be not 
only beyond worry but 
confident of the future, 
the thoughts of its 
people turn toward ac- 
quisition of luxuries, 
to the enjoyment of 
the superfluous. And 
in order to obtain 
them they turn to 
the individuals or 
countries possessing 








them; the impoverished nation yields its treasures, 
and the wealthy nation becomes the depository of 
art, the shrine of beauty. 

We in America can afford the best pictures and 
sculptures of the world, and the best places in which 
to house them; we can import virtuosi, teachers, and 
interpreters and give them more material advantages 
than can any other nation; we can obtain the right to 
reproduce anything that money could not buy and 
have the best architects and designers spend their 
talent and knowledge on improving the copies. And 
what does it avail us? It gives us a supply of material 
that should inspire us to great achievement in the 
same fields. It opens to us the doors to understanding, 
to emotional development, that should suffice to make 
us a nation of cultured, poised, beauty-loving people, 
to whom sham is hateful, vulgarity abhorrent, and 
leisure the gist and nucleus of life. 

And yet of ingrained beauty we know little; of the 
pleasure one may obtain from contemplating great 
art we remain ignorant; to the charm that comes from 
inspired music we remain deaf; and we “‘kill’’ time, 
instead of vitalizing leisure and integrating it with 
self-realization. 


Too Much Wealth 


A visit to museums will convince anyone that most 
of the devotees are of foreign parentage, of alien ori- 
gin; I see but few of the purely American type—if 
there is such a thing—in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. Possibly the reason is that we have 
no desire for culture. There is no stimulus that makes 
us, as a nation, turn to material at our disposal and 
use it as an instrument of communion with the gods. 

We evince no desire to have our children profit 
by what we have failed to use. It has never 
occurred to us that the only way in which we 
can develop the artistic side of our make-up 
is by acquiring an intimacy with the art that 
is our heritage; neither have we realized that 
disuse of our emotional understanding tends to 
destroy our power to differentiate between 
beauty and mediocrity, between art and 
that which passes for art. 

Man needs to develop his intellect in or- 
der to get on in the world, to provide him- 
self and his family with the necessities he 
needs and the luxuries he craves, to make 
a mark in his community, to achieve happi- 

ness in a certain limited degree, 

and to deserve, in his own es- 

timation, a future life. He 

does not need to appre- 

ciate art and to read 
good books to achieve 
his essential needs; 
so these he neglects 
or leaves to those 
who are queer 
enough to prefer 
the contem pla- 
tion of an El 
Greco picture to 

a balance sheet, 
who find thrills 
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and harmony in a 
symphony rather 
than in the staccato 
rhythm of a ticker. 
What man has to learn 
is the overpowering in- 
fluence that art may have 
on his life, and the greater 
success he can achieve by 
educating his emotions 
as well as his intellect. 
Before appreciating, one 
must have an idea of the art- 
ist’s aim, of what he was try- 
ing to achieve. To read about 
art is as futile as to take a corre- 
spondence course in writing; to 
look at it a great deal, whether or 
not with discernment, is of some 
value; but the best way to stimu- 
late interest, to develop taste, to 
obtain satisfaction, and to achieve a 
critical spirit is to attempt some ex- 
cellence of performance, interpreta- 
tion, or understanding. 
The critical spirit seems to have been 
left out of our make-up. We can admire 















What is the reason 
for the lack of jn. 
terest and attention 

we have given to 
our emotional life and 
for the stress we have 
laid upon the intellec. 
tual, the material side of 
existence? We have many 
excuses to offer, but the 
real answer is simple to 
find: it is easy to keep on 
adding to a foundation re. 
ceived in school and college; 

hard to build upon a land that 

has to be cleared up, toiled, 

tilled, and made ready for pro- 
duction. Cluttering the mind 

calls only for mechanistic devices 
equally applicable to all mentali- 

ties; educating the emotion calls 

for individual attention, specific 
understanding. Further, it requires 
that the teacher should not depend 
upon textbooks for his theories but 
must feel and think; else he cannot 
teach others to do the same. Above all, 





and disparage, but we cannot criticize. We 
cannot see good in our dislikes or bad in 
our loves; our judgments are all of one cloth, and 
we cannot tolerate a rent in them, still less a patch. 
Criticism is one of the highest forms of intelligence, 
and our neglect to cultivate it is largely responsible 
for our failure to remedy some of our national short- 
comings. However, when we succeed in developing 
a keen critical spirit we shall have taken a long 
stride forward. 

We all want happiness. Although many claim that 
their ultimate goal is happiness in another life, and 
believe this life to be a period of probation through 
which they must go in self-denial and renunciation in 
order to attain the next, they derive some consolation 
from their belief; else they would not cultivate it. 
They are then finding their happiness in investments 
for later yield. 


Lasting Pleasure 


The state of happiness is purely an emotional one. 
One cannot be happy just by tabulating one’s ration 
of blessings, balancing the credit with the debit side, 
and coming to the conclusion that profit looms large. 
But one can be happy if one’s emotional nature is 
trained to look for joy where others might find bore- 
dom, to derive satisfaction and equanimity from the 
things that are always with us and not contingent 
upon man’s muddling or fate’s fancy. In other words, 
if one finds lasting pleasure in communion with the 
beauties of the world of art, one is sure of a constant 
and unfailing source of joy. And as we develop the 
emotional understanding of our natures we come to a 
broader, ampler viewpoint of self and others; we come 
to feel ourselves participants in the scheme of the 
universe and not solely sufferers of its whims, and we 
cultivate an interior life against which the gates of 
no human hell shall prevail. 








he must realize that self-discipline is 
the real molder of character and self- 
instruction the real fountainhead of knowledge. 

We in America are anxious to do things quickly, 
to acquire a degree of competence, an outward look of 
efficiency through any rapid method; hence it is nat- 
ural that we should feed our youth the sort of mental 
food that can be indiscriminately assimilated by any- 
one and offered to a self-appointed committee of jurors 
as evidence that the child has been fed and is ready 
to take his place at the rudder of life. 

Parents and teachers are equally responsible for 
this state of affairs. The school owes a degree of con- 
sideration to the parent, who is generally anxious to see 
his own child come through with honors. The parent 
is more delighted to see his own ,youth reel off a 
quantity of acquired knowledge and facts than to 
have him waste precious hours seeking underlying 
causes and making an effort to understand his world. 
We are apt to frown on the boy who is keener to edu- 
cate himself emotionally than to compete with his 
mates for school honors; and there is no denying that 
when someone speaks of a man as being artistic we 
unconsciously set him down as a sort of irresponsible 
wastrel to whom no exacting work should be entrusted. 


Keys to the Inner Sanctum 


Yet we need such men and women. The only way 
to develop them is to recognize the necessity for edu- 
cating the emotions as we have heretofore educated 
the intellect. It is not that we must make artists of 
our people; the question is to provide them with the 
keys that will open the inner sanctum of the artistic 
achievements of others, that will develop in them the 
ability to make their material mark on their time and 
to understand their own souls by thorough intimacy 
with the souls that others have revealed in art. To 
the rising generation the way must be pointed with 
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more emphasis, more clarity, more joy. Their educa- 
tion must be the task of teachers who have faith in 
the child’s unrealized possibilities, who know how to 
give the guidance that attracts, not the guidance that 
compels. 

We can atone for our past negligence by cultivating 
in ourselves the desire for emotional maturity; by not 
scorning the efforts of those who place emotional cul- 
ture on a level higher than material achievement. 


Easy Gullibility 


With us, civilization has not kept pace with growth; 
our bodily comforts pamper the animal side of our 
nature, while the spiritual is neglected. We have de- 
veloped an idea of progress that does not make for 
preoccupations in other fields; hence we are not crea- 
tive in artistic ways. But there is a deep chasm be- 
tween creating art and appreciating it. What we need 
is to develop a taste for emotional enjoyment. Crea- 
tive powers may follow, but not before we learn to 
appreciate, admire, and want what others have left 
to us. 

We have a reputation for easy gullibility. All we 
need to be told is that it is in good form to wear, eat, 
own, or import something, and the whole nation is 
ready to accept and welcome it. In our enthusiasms 
(another proof of emotional immaturity) we are 
equally prompt to discard and disown what has 
ceased to please our leaders, principally through fear 
that others may jeer at us for clinging to something 
that has been declared out of style. We have no 
chance to form our own opinions of good and bad, 
we have little background of tradition that can serve 
as a criterion of taste, and we display tremendous 
contempt for anyone who attempts to give us such 
a background. 

The lesson we have to learn is that an emotional 
education cannot be obtained from books. We may 
learn why a picture such as the Gioconda has for 
scores of generations been the prized jewel of the 
Louvre, we may be shown by words and instruction 
the flaws of a style of architecture, we may learn to 
appreciate the technique of Canova and the plan of 
a symphony; but a love for art is the one thing that 
no one can acquire through the efforts of others, 
that no one can transmit in cut-and-dried fashion to 
another, and that cannot be gauged by known meas- 
ures. It is a higher form of emotional display that 
makes harmonious creatures out of mortals; it is a 
—_ for the soul that finds adequate expression in 

ife. 

Our lives are strangely infantile in every field of 
emotional expression save the religious, and that 
grows steadily less. We have still to acquire ease and 
familiarity with the qualities that develop us spirit- 
ually; and not only have we much to learn, but we 
have much to unlearn. All the easy emotions that are 
fed to us by the venders of vulgar pleasures, the 
gaudiness that cloaks our slums, the clinkers and ashes 
that are accepted for genuine material, the noises with 
which we surround a silence—undesired because of 
its invitation to meditation, which we find impossible 
to sustain—we must learn to despise. 

Emotional development serves as an escape from 
the painful coarseness and unconsoling barrenness of 
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everyday life. Life without art is starved and sterile. 
Art cannot flourish when it is considered a luxury 
for the idle soul. We must learn to alternate play and 
work with such discrimination and intelligence that 
our emotional nature has a fair chance to develop 
simultaneously with the intellectual, and we should 
particularly learn that one is as indispensable as the 
other, even if less obviously so. 

There have always been men to cultivate the ma- 
terial world, and there always will be; but our artists 
need encouragement, and we need them. For if we in- 
sist on raising generation after generation of human 
beings given over to the necessity of increasing their 
material prosperity their emotional development is 
sure to suffer, and more than ever we shall be a na- 
tion emotionally starved. 

Many years ago a great artist wrote these lines: 


In the beginning, men went forth each day—some to do 
battle, some to the chase; others again, to dig and delve in 
the field—all that they might gain and live, or lose and die. 
Until there was found among them one, differing from the 
rest, whose pursuits did not attract him, and so he stayed 
by the tents with the women, and traced strange devices 
with a burnt stick upon a gourd. 

This man, who took no joy in the way of his brethren, 
who cared not for conquest and fretted in the field—this de- 
signer of quaint patterns, this deviser of the beautiful, who 
perceived in nature about him curious curvings, as faces are 
seen in the fire—this dreamer apart was the first artist. 


The man who wrote that was an American who fled 
his country that he might not perish of emotional 
starvation. His name was James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler. 

Our country has had too many determined to do 
battle, too many seduced by the chase, and too few 
bent on encouraging the dreamer who sat by tents 
drawing pictures on gourds. 
























ROUMANIAN army captain, Ba- 

tacha Descut, has ridden on 
horseback from Bucharest to the 
Roumanian'-_ Legation in Paris, 
through six feet of snow which 
covered the Simplon Pass. Monks 
at the mountain hospice, 6,550 feet 
aloft, were astonished when the 
captain’s white-coated steed snorted 
out of the drifts. The Simplon had 
never been crossed by a horse in 
midwinter before. 





One would be keen for John I. 
Sullivan's comment upon the fact 
that Gene Tunney ts to write a mono- 
graph on boxing for the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” Fistiana has 


been kicked upstairs in 1929. 


HE FIRST German cadet for 

West Point since the Kaiser 
went to war has been proposed, in 
a resolution introduced to Congress 
by Chairman Britten, of the House 
Naval Committee. He is Roy von 
Lewinski, son of Dr. Karl von 
Lewinski, a member of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, living with his 
parents in Washington, D. C. His 
American-born muther lost her citi- 
zenship through marriage. 


A baby’s rattle 2500 years old has 
been upturned near. Kish, Mesopo- 
lamia, by the spades of the Field 
Museum of Natural History expe- 
dition. It is shaped like a hedgehog, 
with a baked mud ball inside. 


NION hatmakers in the United 
States are campaigning to 
induce purchasers of headgear to 
insist upon finding the union’s 


label beneath the sweatbands of all 










hats they buy. Which calls to 
mind the college of heraldry that 
manufacturers of hats must have 
endowed somewhere. One fre- 
quently wonders concerning bla- 
zons and mottos that adorn the 
inside of derby and softer helmet. 
Who digs out of lexicons the Latin 
slogans employed? 


Three hundred students have won a 
strike at Eureka College, Illinois. 
They objected to certain faculty 
changes and, not getting satisfaction, 
absented themselves from classrooms 
for a week. 


UCKILY the famous Metropolitan 

Tower chimes in New York 
will not clash with the new bells 
installed by the Consolidated Gas 
Company, nine blocks away. Ex- 
perts have arranged that the more 
recent group of clappers shall sup- 
plement and enrich the older set. 
Hence the Consolidated’s largest 
bell has been keyed a full note 
higher than the heaviest metal 
unit of its neighboring skyscraper. 


' The greatest bell of the Metropoli- 


tan weighs 7,000 pounds and rever- 
berates a B flat. The biggest bell 
on the Consolidated roof weighs 
2,000 pounds and peals the equiva- 
lent of C. Whereupon, in due course 
every rubber neck-wagon announcer 
will fashion a stereotyped patter 
about “‘tone color” for the benefit 
of the lady from Keokuk and the 
gentleman from Kankakee. Both 
sets of chimes will play the Cam- 
bridge Quarters, devised by the 
the celebrated German composer, 


Handel. 


Many of the colored population of 
Montserrat, West Indies, speak with a 
Celtic brogue. They are descended from 
Trish folk who settled there in 1640. 
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| wry HAYNES HOLMES, pastor 
of New York City’s Commu. 
nity Church, at a symposium of the 
Women’s Federation agreed with 
Channing Pollock, militant play- 
wright, that the American stage 
has fallen upon evil days. ‘The 
heritage of the World War is repre- 
sented by disillusionment,”’ he de- 
plored. ‘“‘Ideals have been swept 
away. Emptiness, no high thought 
or deep emotion. Pursuit of pleas- 
ure—anything for excitement. Vul- 
garity.” 


Shantung’s military occupation 
by Japan has cost Tokyo's govern- 
ment more than $25,000,000 already. 


bp of California’s largest gas- 
distributing corporations will 
introduce natural gas into the 
northern part of the state late this 
year or early in 1930. The zone to 
be covered includes the populous 
San Francisco district. Natural 
gas is now being wasted in Cali- 
fornia oil fields at the rate of nearly 
100,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
Heaviest loss is taking place in the 
Ventura area. 





The Mystic Shriner fez ts a pere- 
grinating symbol. The order's second 
annual pilgrimage to the West Indies, 
in January, took four hundred mem- 
bers far, far away from ice and snow. 


Ow Is the season when bickering 
divides the ranks of oyster 
lovers. Peace is no nearer than it 
ever has been. Either you devour 
your Cape Cods plain, with naught 










but shell juice to flavor them, or 
you lace them with tabasco, pepper 
sauce, or what have you. No mat- 
ter which instinct propels your 
trident, you feel—and talk—about 
as strongly as horse-radish tastes 
when it is employed to gild a bi- 
valve lily. If you prefer to eat with 
truly eloquent accompaniment, lo- 
cate an oyster bar (the smaller the 
better) where Falstaffian girth 
bulges the apron of the man who 
serves you. Then reach for the 
catsup bottle, or even ask for halt 
a lemon. Britons rather generally 
denounce our oysters. Yet how 
annoyingly coppery British oysters 
taste to Yankees! 


Bickering between Jews and Mos- 
lens over the Wailing Wall—sup- 
posed to be all that is left of Solomon's 
Temple at Jerusalem—because of 
trouble during observance of the last 
Day of Atonement, ts due to Great 
Britain’s musinterpretation of the 
Palestine mandate awarded it by 
the League of Netions. At least, this 
is the contention of the Zionist 
Organization of America. 


——— with archaic illogicality, 


is exercised over the code 
duello. An antidueling league has 
been formed; prominent men and 
women have banded to end a 
practice which seems piquant when 
you leaf through your “Charles 
O'Malley” but which really has 
been relegated to the dust bin a la 
Divine Right of Kings and sister 
slogans. A certain Boziewicz, a 
Galician country squire, is the 
savant of the code in and around 
Warsaw. Boziewicz compiled his 
“The Code of Honor”’ years ago. 
It is more than a code; it’s a super- 
code. There isn’t a tiny permu- 
tation of annoyance, not one faint 
tendril of stepped-upon amour 
propre which isn’t classified by 
genus and species, like a specimen 
in the botanical gardens. 


VW. Irving Glover, second assistant 
postmaster-general, predicts that all 
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United States first-class mail will 
be carried by air within five years. 


HE ANNUAL opera romance has 

found its way into print. This 
time it is the daughter of a one-time 
Italian grocer, in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, who breaks and enters 
the charmed circle of New York’s 
song birds of the Metropolitan. 
Years ago Tetrazzini, renowned for 
top-note clarity, plucked roses from 
a bouquet and tossed them to a 
cheering Boston audience. From 
the last tier a fourteen-year-old 
girl watched and thrilled. The same 
night Clara Jacobo informed her 
astounded family that she intended 
to be a great singer like Madame 
Tetrazzini. Now Clara is twenty- 
eight and has made her début in 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” “It was 
just work—work for me, and for 
my father, and my brothers and 
sisters,’ she explains. If the Jacobo 
family had not made Clara’s sing- 
ing a clan ambition she would not 
be a celebrity. But her mother did 
not live to see her daughter suc- 
ceed. There is ever a flaw in the 
mosaic of accomplishment. 


Public-school maintenance—both 
elementary and high—has risen eight 
fold in the United States during the 
past eight years. In 1926 these edu- 
cational centers cost $2,026,508,190. 
The Bureau of Education reports 
that “‘rural dwellers cannot hope to 
compete advantageously with urban 
dwellers so long as their educational 
equipment ts so generally inferior.” 


N” so long ago jesting at the 
expense of Eta Bita Pi, Sigh 
Whoopsilon, and the Alfalfa Delts 
was left to George Fitch’s short 
stories. The founder of historic 
Siwash College, alas, is not here to 
poke more fun at Middle Western 
campus manners and customs. But 
the “frats”” he employed as back- 
ground are in the limelight at New 
Haven, Conn. Yale’s Daily News 
has attacked the present method of 
choosing men for junior societies. 
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The undergrad organ calls the sys- 
tem “‘absurdity,” ‘‘degenerated,” a 
“fiasco.” College journalism has be- 
come naught if not militant. Well- 
remembered is the Lampoon's 
wheeze, which pulled down the 
pillars of the Harvard-Princeton 
football temple. 


Excavations by the Yale-British 
expedition among the ruins of Gerasa, 
eighty-eight miles northeast of Jeru- 
salem, have uncovered Christian 
church ruins dating to 492 A. D. 
Gerasa was one of the cities of the 
Decapolis and ts named in the New 
Testament. Its walls are supposed to 


have sheltered 60,000 souls. 


wis you get another circular 
from that upstate New York 
company, telling you how easily 
grape juice may be conjured into 
cheering champagne, you need not 
feel guilty as you almost fill out the 
inclosed order blank. A Federal 
jury in Buffalo has decided that this 
cadging for thirsty trade is not a 
violation of the liquor laws. The 
government urged that one could 
not legally peddle grape juice, plus 
directions for making wine which 
would test 13.4 per cent alcohol. 
Twelve men, supposedly good men 
and true, have held otherwise. 


Berlin ts to have two huge new 
hotels, backed by business and ship- 
ping men. But the hostelries will not 
be erected until a committee has 
journeyed overseas to study plans 
and scope of the best type of Amer- 
ican buildings. The projected struc- 
tures will be fourteen stories high and 


have 1200 rooms each. 


I CASE you hand your jewels 
over to a hotel clerk, and they are 
stolen, you don’t have to be safe- 
guarded by a special written agree- 
ment. The hotel is liable for their 
loss. Such is an Appellate Division 
court decision in New York. A 
patron at a 42nd Street inn lost 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
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diamonds and pearls, stolen from 
the safe, in 1919. The initial verdict 
of a jury awarded her only $250. 
Now a legal precedent has been set. 
A subordinate night clerk was the 
thief. He is doing time in Sing Sing. 


Once in a great while a man knows 
when he has made all the money he 
cares to make. Louis A. Hazeltine, 
who taught engineering at Stevens 
Institute, invented the radio neutro- 
dyne. He is said to have made a mil- 
lion dollars out of it. Now he has 
gone to California, where he plans 
to spend the rest of his existence doing 
research work in higher mathematics. 





OTOR buses have exceeded 

United States railroads in the 
extent of regularly covered mileage. 
But the gas-driven bus never can 
be brought to the efficiency of a 
standard motor car, according to 
Colonel George A. Green, vice- 
president of the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company. 
Automobile transmission was 
labeled “barbaric”’ by the colonel, 
before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the American Rail- 
way Association. He referred to 
difficulties in changing gears and 
the attendant noise. These faults he 
ascribed to lack of intensive study 
by specialists. 


A new depth record for submarines 
was achieved when the U. S. Navy's 
V-4 dived 318 feet off the Isles of 
Shoals. The sub, largest in the Navy 
roster, stayed down twenty-one min- 
utes. 


. S. PERSON, managing director 

of the Taylor Society, has 
made a plea for old-age pensions for 
workers, in the shape of an indus- 
trial community fund attained 
through a system of working credits. 
Elliott D. Smith, professor of 
industrial engineering at Yale, dif- 
fers with him. Professor Smith is 
of the opinion that workers want 
more leisure while they are young 
enough to enjoy it. 
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Having conquered nearly all lands 
and races, the Boy Scout movement 
will invade the high seas. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, the Boer War com- 
mander who founded the movement, 
now aims at “Deep Sea Scouts,” 
enrolling all boys who work on ocean- 
going hulls. Cabin boys, mess boys, 
and stewards’ assistants will be mo- 
bilized soon aboard transatlantic 
liners, tf Baden-Powell inspiration 
prevails. This may be accomplished 
before the Boy Scout idea celebrates 
its twenty-first birthday next summer. 


o- fisheries of the 
United States are in a stronger 
economic position to-day than those 
of any other country, according to 
Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of 
Fisheries. This prosperity is due, 
in large part, to the work of govern- 
ment scientists. Our annual fish 
yield is 2,500,000,000 pounds, with 
an aggregate value of $100,000,000. 


“More foolproof airplanes will 
soon make flying as sate as other 
forms of travel,” insists T. P. Wright, 
chief engineer of the Curtiss Aéro- 
plane & Motor Company. Fifty 
per cent of all air accidents to-day 
are attributed to errors in judgment 
by pilots. Only etght per cent are 
blamed upon structural weaknesses. 


Pg EINSTEIN, originator of 
the theory of relativity, has 
spent ten years of work on his new 
“book,” which contains just five 
pages. Its title is ““New Field of 
Theory.” Friends of the scientist 
who have been in touch with his re- 
searches insist that the “book,” 
for all its brevity, will be of greater 
importance than is his former ex- 


- position. It was in 1919 that the 


doctrine of relativity set the scien- 
tific world by the ears, when Lon- 
don’s Royal Society gave it formal 
approval. 


There was no Methodist lobby fund 
at Washington during the Presiden- 
tial campaign, Bishop William F. 
McDowell has informed the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Pub- 
lic Morals of his church. 


IEUTENANT R. C. MAYER, of the 
United States dirigible Los 
Angeles, and S. T. Williams, of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
have invented a new type of fog- 
horn, te make safer the landing 
It consists 


of aircraft in mist. 
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of a series of units operated by 
vacuum tubes, making possible the 
getting of directional signals from 
airdromes. Different pitch registry 
enables a navigator to obtain the 
compass points of a mist-shrouded 
field. Tests have been made with 
the Los Angeles as the receiving 
medium, at Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
The horn is 20 feet long and 10 feet 
wide. Additional tests will follow. 


War espionage bulks, and fades, 
before and after treaties of so-called 
peace. But the industrial spy is a 
static quantity. Germany has laid 
by the heels four Teutons, former 
employees of the German Dye Trust, 
who have been trafficking in dye se- 
crets. And they seem to have driven 
advantageous bargains in new proc- 
esses for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic benzine, lignite, and phosgene. 
Even an amateur soothsayer might 
plot a combat horoscope fairly ac- 
curately from that. 


RESIDENT-ELECT HOOVER praised 

Simon Bolivar in his address 
to a delegation from the inland 
republic of Bolivia, on the U. S. S. 
Maryland, off the Chilean port 
of Antofagasta. It is a safe wager 
that few schoolboys in America 
know who Bolivar was. Youngsters 
of a generation ago undoubtedly 
identified him as a circus elephant, 
this happening to be the appel- 
lation of one of the largest pachy- 
derms touring the “‘sticks” in a 
tent caravan. Yet this liberator of 
South America avowedly patterned 
his patriotism after that of George 
Washington. 


Modern churches are weak because 
they fail to adapt themselves to city 
life. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America heard 
the Rev. Charles Stelzle enunciate that 
indictment. He added that many pas- 
tors of metropolitan congregations 
were country-bred and unable to 
chime with the city-bred layman's 
point of view. 


F yee HAK HAMID, septuage- 
narian poet laureate of Turkey, 
has been elected a Deputy of 
Constantinople. He is the leading 
Republican poet of his country, 
having much influence upon 
younger writers. Abdul Hak is the 
only diplomat of the old Ottoman 
régime who has remained a national 
figure. What is more—and a trifle 
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astonishing since a poet is con- 
cerned—he is averred to be the 
best-dressed man in Mustapha 
Kemal’s territory. He wears a 
monocle persistently and speaks 
English perfectly. 


The smaller United States paper 
currency, soon to be issued, will 
have a higher “folding endurance,” 
the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces. Now, tf for “folding” we 
could substitute “‘holding’’! 


uM shipped as wall paper. This 
R new wrinkle in holiday booze 
shipment was revealed when a 
drayman let a packing case fall on 
New York’s waterfront. Where- 
upon a customs inspector sniffed 
and uncovered 120 cases of cham- 
pagne and fine liqueurs. The illegal 
cargo had been billed from Antwerp, 
and the consignee will be interro- 
gated in due course. 


England's army of unemployed 
may reach an astonishing total of 
2,000,000 in 1929. This apprehen- 
sion ts based upon the British De- 
partment of Labour's announcement 
that on December 28, 1928, the num- 
ber of idle workers had increased to 
1,520,000. For the first time since 
the recent disastrous general strike 
the total of recipients of unemploy- 
ment insurance exceeds 1,500,000. 


o~. the irrepressible—G. B. S., 
smiter of foibles and reaper of 
unmeasured publicity therefrom— 
is at it again. It is a gray day indeed 
when this English writer, tongue 
visibly in both cheeks, does not 
shiver a verbal lance to his audi- 
ence’s pleasure. Now he has broad- 
cast over the radio in Great Britain 
for almost a full hour, under the 
general head of “How It Strikes 
Me.” He remarked plaintively that 
he would never be so rich as Jackie 
Coogan, of the screen, not even 
“after seventy-two years of more or 
less creditable service to the stage.” 
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“Traviata” and “Il Trovatore”’ 
are the most popular operas, ac- 
cording to Samuel Insull, utilities 
promoter and backer of operatic en- 
terprises, speaking before the Civic 
Concert Service in Chicago. Dr. 
Charles Mayo, leader of musical 
activities at Rochester, Minnesota, 
addressed the same audience con- 
cerning the relation of harmony to 
illness. He declared that if music 
helped sick persons it ought to do 
twice as much good for those who 
were in excellent health. 


ECHANICS enlists a nation’s 

most intelligent class, Dr. 
E. E. Free told the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
their winter dinner in the Hotel 
Astor, New York. Engineers come 
second, and business men generally 
third. Very thin men, or very fat 
ones, have the best chance of suc- 
cess. All this was premised upon 
“examining mankind as engineer- 
ing material.” Dr. Free also com- 
mented upon public reaction to 
stock-market fluctuations. When 
stocks fall, the sale of cheap fiction 
increases—apparently a _ solace 
complex resides in this. Travel 
increases when Wall Street “bulls” 
are in the ascendant. Good and bad 
weather play a part in financial 
temperatures. 


The Bronx Zodlogical Garden, 
whither dwellers in Manhattan take 
family visitors at least once, has 
paid $12,500 for a banteng. Bantengs 
are wild cattle that roam over parts 
of Cochin China, and the Bronx Zoo 
has yearned for a specimen. It's a 
bit disappointing to look at, resem- 
bling an ordinary cow, ts dark brown 
with white legs and rump, and stands 
Jive feet and a half at the shoulder. 
Hagenbeck Brothers, of Germany, 
purveyed the animal. 


Ts is convincing emotional 
all-inclusiveness in the tem- 
perament of a movie star. When 
Jaime Martinez Del Rio, divorced 
Mexican playwright husband of 
Dolores Del Rio, exploited Ameri- 
can screen celebrity, grew fatally 
ill in Berlin last December, the 
transatlantic cable and _ wireless 
were busy relaying sympathetic 
messages from Hollywood, Calli- 
fornia. Just before Del Rio died a 
cablegram from his ex-wife reached 
his bedside. “I love you,” it said. 
The banker-sportsman and writer 
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of plays was only thirty-three 
years old. Fashioners of movie titles 
for sentimental silent drama would 
have been sneered at for absurdity 
had they employed that motif. 
Yes, some of the extravagant 
phases that motion-picture pro- 
jectors unreel for us in the dark 
are potential facts. A celluloid 
positive does not lie, necessarily. 


Coals to Newcastle is one thing, 
but eels to the Baltic Sea ts quite 
another. The steamship “ Deutsch- 
land,” of the Hamburg-American 
Line, satled the other day from New 
York with fifty tons of live eels 
stowed in twelve cylindrical vats on 
the forward deck. The vats were fed 
with a constantly circulating supply 
of sea water. Four serious-faced 
guardians chaperoned the consign- 
ment. They said that the brine of the 
Baltic needed restocking. 


” — motor-car industry 

has been a wonder-worker 
because it is large-minded. It has 
learned that competition and co- 
operation can go together. It is the 
only American industry that has 
ever gone to Washington and asked 
for a lower tariff on its own prod- 
ucts.” Fourteen hundred leaders 
in the manufacture of cars heard 
that statement and applauded it 
at January’s annual dinner of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. At the tables were rep- 
resentatives from forty-five coun- 
tries. The United States sold 
800,000 automobiles abroad during 
1928. 


Guadeloupe, rent by hurricanes, ts 
to be rebuilt after the fashion of 
France's battle-wrecked areas. The 
whole island will be electrified. Rev- 
enues from Dawes Plan reparations 
will be used to finance restoration. 
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He is the lot of the rural post- 
master in Arkansas. William 
L. Clemmons, who hands out pic- 
ture post cards from Cousin Mary, 
en tour, at Temo, Arkansas, com- 
plains to Washington about the loss 
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of eleven money-order blanks, which 
he had taken to bed with him to 
protect. “The sheep are all the time 
pulling at the bed when I am trying 
to sleep,” he wails. “I think they 
ate the missing orders.” 


In 1927 the United States pro- 
duced candy to an amount valued at 
$391,927,543. Ice cream’s output 
reached the total of $501,512,431. 
Nuts play a by no means unimpor- 
tant part in Department of Com- 
merce records, now available. The 
value of peanuts, shelled and cleaned, 
was $54,284,871; bleached and pol- 
ished nuts, $18,494,316; shelled nuts, 
not including peanuts, $8,065,026. 


Cl Bedford, and Somerville, 
English colleges for women, 
founded a precedent this winter 
when they sent a student debating 
trio to face America’s most forceful 
feminine campus orators. The jour- 
ney was sponsored by the National 
Student Federation. A team from 
the United States is likely to return 
the British visit next autumn. 
Questions for vocal bickering over 
will be determined well in advance. 


F. J.T. Perceval has farmed in the 
foothills of Alberta, Canada, for 
twenty-six years. Now he has be- 
come the tenth Earl of Egmont, al- 
though only a distant cousin of the 
late wearer of that title. The new 
earl owns 515 fertile acres and loves 
them. “I'm not going to drop farm- 
ing like a red-hot horseshoe,” he says 


“ After all, this is the life.” 


™ CONTESTANTS will divide 
a $1,000 prize offered for the 
words of a new American national 
anthem. Edwin Markham, who 
sprang into fame through his 
“‘Man With the Hoe,” and Grant- 
land Rice, who picks All-American 
football elevens, are among the win- 
ners. Every state in the Union was 
represented among the several hun- 
dred manuscripts submitted. How- 
ever, it may take a cycle of prize 
contests before this country decides 
to jettison “Oh, say, can you see?” 
After all, even national anthems 
just happen, they are not made 
to order. They attain vogue be- 
cause of a situation, plus a sudden 
gesture. And once established they 
are hard to destroy. United States 
Army and Navy bands are likely to 
go on playing ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” for a long, long time. 
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The college undergrad’s moods and 
tenses continue to be inexplicable. 
Karl Michael, Dartmouth’s inter- 
collegiate diving champion, has re- 
fused to report for pool practice. He 
says that sport would interfere with 
his duties as leader of the glee club. 
Taking a deliberate header into har- 


mony instead of winning new aquatic- 


honors! What ts youth coming to 
nowadays ? 





ED HAIR is at a premium among 

the head-hunters of New 
Guinea, reports H. M. Pritchard, 
undersea painter who, clad in a 
half diving suit, does his brushwork 
with heavy oils on waterproof cloth. 
Mr. Pritchard has been making 
New Guinea marine studies. Robert 
Cameron Rogers, of Santa Barbara, 
California, is said to have origi- 
nated the idea of painting while 
submerged. 


That buildings should be signed 
by their architects, just as books by 
their authors, is the belief of William 
Orr Ludlow, of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Mr. Ludlow con- 
tends that this habit would attach 
“personality” to architecturally 
worthy structures. Here and there in 
Manhattan one finds a corner stone 
of office skyscraper, or apartment, 


bearing not only an architect's name 


but the chiseled sian manual of tts 
erecting concern. 


O MATTER what the modern 
tribe of those whom Mr. 
Dooley used to call “‘litrachoor” 
critics may say, there are plenty of 
human beings who still read, and 
appreciate, Longfellow. These possi- 
bly benighted but sincere souls felt 
pensive a few weeks ago, when 
their breakfast newspapers chroni- 
cled the death of Miss Alice Mary 
Longfellow, daughter of the Cam- 
bridge poet and one of the founders 
of Radcliffe College. “‘Grave Alice, 
and laughing Allegra, and Edith 
with golden hair’—how it all 
comes back to us! Father or Mother 
reading it, in the lamplight; we 









children listening, trying to fit our 
domestic group into the cadenced 
picture. And the elderly woman 
who has just died was “Grave 
Alice,” of the stanzas which refuse 
to stale. We are lucky, those of us 
who still get a subdued thrill out 
of “The Children’s Hour” or even 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


The National Interdenominational 
Home Missions Congress, scheduled 
to assemble at Washington, D. C., 
in December, 1930, will listen to a 
critical and constructive study, now 
under way, of home missionary needs, 


‘Four large commissions, numbering 


one hundred outstanding men and 
women, will lay their well-digested 
findings before the gathering. 


wr. is said to be the only 
epidiascope in America has 
been presented to Mount Sinai 
Hospital, in Manhattan, by Ernst 
Rosenfeld, a member of the board 
of trustees. It is a machine for pro- 
jecting upon a screen images of 
pathological specimens; the rays of 
a carbon arc lamp, intensified by 
mirrors, allow the projection of a 
specimen in its natural color. 
Epidiascopes have been employed 
in Germany for twelve years. Each 
one costs about $1,500. Mount 
Sinai’s instrument is used in the 
Blumenthal Auditorium, which can 
accommodate five hundred specta- 
tors. 


Mexico will expend 40,000,000 
pesos ($20,000,000) in developing 
its ports on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts. Among the harbors to be im- 
proved are those of Tampico, Tux- 
pam, Vera Cruz, Progreso, Salina 
Cruz, and Mazatlan. 


R. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, formerly 

director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, assails both British 
and American Governments for 
stupid diplomacy. Discussing Anglo- 
American relations at a dinner of 
the Royal Historical Society, he 
said: “The relations between Brit- 
ain and the United States are not 
in any true sense diplomatic. They 
are human. They ought to be 
carried on in that spirit. When 
America was represented in Eng- 
land by Joseph Choate and James 
Russell Lowell you saw America at 
its best. And when Bryce was 
Ambassador at Washington, Amer- 
ica saw England at its best.” 
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even if you haven’t traveled 
very much or let your mind 
wander very far, that practically 
everything in America except build- 
ings moves on wheels. Perhaps you 
realize that individually and collec- 
tively we use a great many more 
wheels than any people on earth. 
And, though you may not think that 
our ever-increasing per capita use 
of wheels is important, in no uncer- 
tain sense it is really, as we shall see, 
a pretty good check on both our 
national standard of wages and gen- 
eral standard of living—the highest, 
Herbert Hoover repeatedly has said, 
any people has ever enjoyed. 
Moreover, it would seem that our 
principal indoor and outdoor sport 
is to make our wheels go faster and 
travel farther than ever before. 
Thus we have four times as many 
automobiles as all the rest of the 
world combined and travel each year 
and month and day four times as 
far—the annual equivalent of 
71,000,000 trips around the world! 
We have more railroad mileage than 
all of the European countries com- 
bined and the average American, in- 
stead of looking upon a certain jour- 
ney as an event, travels far more 
miles than any other national. We 
use vastly more power than all the 
rest of the world combined—approx- 
imately 684,000,000 horsepower—to 
energize and make more productive 
the eighty billions of dollars we have 
Invested in mechanical equipment. 
“Well,” perhaps you grumble as 
you look up from this printed page 


Posen y you have observed, 


made possible by power plus 
mechanical equipment and _ look 
about you at all the comforts you 
enjoy, “What of it?” 

This of it: 

If you and all the rest of us had 
to walk or ride or drive Old Dobbin 
and use muscular power of man or 
beast to make and do nearly every- 
thing that we do, without the aid of 
wheels, you and this nation wouldn’t 
have got very far! In other words, 
our individual and collective prog- 
ress has turned and must continue 
to turn, on increase in the area of 
individual operations and produc- 
tivity. 

This—the New American Formula 
—pertains to wages and the use of 
machines. It pertains to the uni- 
versal use of at least a hundred-fold 
more manufactured and other com- 
forts than Americans of half a 
century ago enjoyed. It pertains to 
transportation and mining, to agri- 
culture and to all phases of industry. 

And, oddly enough, the automo- 
bile more than any other single 
factor set the pace. 

It set the pace on the road, and 
thereby brought good roads. 

It set the pace—and this is far 
more significant—in industry. 

Speed, as an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in economy and produc- 
tion and therefore in industry, was 
the gift of the Middle West. As a 
Detroiter likes to say—“Detroit in- 
vented speed when it showed the 
world how to make automobiles!” 
To be sure, before Detroit was big 
enough to raise a disturbance, the 
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steel industry had already done its 
part toward evolving the methods 
of American mass production But 
because the steel industry did not 
sell its products to the public 
directly, the importance of mass 
production, mass financing, mass 
selling and mass merchandizing was 
not carried over to the public and to 
industry generally until the auto- 
mobile set the pace. 

Today mass production—a plan 
by which materials are carried me- 
chanically straight through from 
source to finished product with no 
lost motion, no unnecessary handling 
and with the utmost of speed—is 
American gospel in all the best cir- 
cles, “Wherever Wheels and Shafts 
Turn.” 


Il. THE GREATEST INVENTION OF ALL 


ETROIT is now the world’s 

capital of the very largest 
industry in the world, the automotive 
industry. But even if Detroit in- 
vented automotive and _ factory 
speed, a great many other inventors 
contributed and still contribute to 
her glory. 

Let’s put at the very top of the 
list of great inventors, for instance, 
the greatest of all, the inventor of 
the wheel itself. 

Of course, once upon a time long, 
long ago, there were no wheels—no 
wheels turning on or fixed to shafts 
—no wheels spinning in factories 
and homes—no wheels carrying peo- 
ple to work and elsewhere via auto- 
mobiles, street cars, subways and 
elevated lines, up and down elevators 
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Part of the rolling equipment in the new Timken steel mills where automatic control is developed to the nth degree. Note the ab- 
sence of men although the mill is in full operation. It is equipped with Timken Bearings throughout. 


and over highways. Once upon a 
time, in other words—in a forest 
such as we might all be living in 
except for the invention of the wheel, 
or in some mountain fastness—some 
ingenious person discovered that if 
he attempted to move a rock, by 
dragging it, say, friction held it fast 
whereas when he put rollers under it, 
rollers such as the trunks of trees 
felled by the wind, then he could 
move said rock. Perhaps later on he 
found, or someone else now lost in 
the buried past of the earth found, 
that if shafts were put through hol- 
low logs, a kind of vehicle could be 
made, and burdens could be carried 
in it. Imagine what a sensation the 


first vehicle must have created when ° 


its inventor first drove to town! Sup- 
pose he drove into Detroit one day 
next week! 

Of course he would discover a great 
mary things to learn, things in 
which even Detroit could not say 
the last word. There would be, for 
instance, one old enemy of motion 
called inertia which would manifest 
itself whenever he wished to get this 
vehicle started. If then, because he 
obstructed traffic in one of the states 
where there are no speed limits and 
so was ordered by a traffic cop to get 
a tow and was towed by a modern 
automobile at five miles an hour, 
probably his wooden wheels and 
their wooden shafts or axles would 
burn up, which would be what is 


called friction! And if friction didn’t 
get to work, perhaps when he took a 
corner at the high speed of five or 
ten miles an hour his wheels would 
collapse because another natural 
enemy of motion called thrust would 
get to work, exactly as it gets to work 
when you are thrown to one side of 
a car when it takes a corner or curve 
at high speed. 

These three natural enemies of 
wheel motion—inertia, friction and 
thrust—were all challenges to speed 
for hundreds of centuries after the 
wheel and the shaft were invented. 
Even in the kingly days of high- 
speed chariots, lubrication was ap- 
plied to axles to facilitate easy 
starting and to diminish friction 
between axles and hubs. And even 
today lubrication is only a palliative 
which of itself never eliminates fric- 
tion entirely. Thus the faithful 
wheels on our respected family cars 
could not conceivably make their 
annual 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 
revolutions—10,000 miles—without 
bearings. 

A bearing, you see, as the new 
fourteenth edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica says, “is the sta- 
tionary support which carries a 
moving element of a machine’—a 
wheel, for instance. The commonest 
form is the support of a revolving 
shaft. The quality usually required 
in a bearing—which may be either 
sliding or rolling—is that it shall 
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allow the supported member perfect 
freedom for one particular form of 
motion, such as rotation, and at the 
same time prevent the same member 
from performing other forms of 
motion. For there always are, of 
course—depending on the material 
in the surfaces, the design of the 
bearing and on the lubricant used 
for separating the surfaces—resist- 
ances to motion, notably friction. 
Therefore we separate the surfaces 
of stationary and moving parts by a 
film of lubricant. But such a film 
between a moving part and a plain 
or “friction bearing” made of bab- 
bitt, bronze, brass or other alloy, may 
be congealed by cold so that starting 
is difficult, or it may be broken down 
by heat and cause “chatter” or, as in 
the case of a railroad car, cause a hot 
box and plug the line, as railroad 
men say. Accordingly, “anti-fric- 
tion” bearings are used. 

And, by the way, there are two 
classifications of anti-friction bear- 
ings—roller and ball. 

Of course those old and forgotten 
friends of us all who invented the 
wheel and the shaft didn’t have all 
this knowledge! In fact, a great 
many centuries went by before 
human ingenuity got far enough 
along in the fabrication of metal to 
contrive ball bearings—for bicycles, 
say. So it was that Europe, which 
preceded and now follows us in the 
use of power, metals and wheels, 
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introduced and got accustomed to 
ball bearings of limited size and 
capacity many years ago. But it 
seems that our American penchant 
for speed preceded the automobile; 
that the automobile and mass pro- 
duction in industry are but expres- 
sions of it. At any rate, before the 
horseless carriage came to be there 
was at least one maker of fine and 
fast carriages who sought easy- 
starting, smooth and easy-going and 
was not satisfied with ball bearings. 
His name was Timken—a name now 
as universally known as any name 
on earth. 

He was a wholesale manufacturer 
of carriages in St. Louis, who saw, 
in the ’90’s, what other carriage- 
makers (for instance, those centered 
in Cincinnati, which might have be- 
come the automobile capital other- 
wise) refused to see—that the 
“horseless carriage” was inevitable. 
At any rate, all through the years 
in which his business grew from a 
blacksmith shop into a carriage shop 
and from a carriage shop into an im- 
pressive four-story carriage factory, 
Mr. Timken was doing his important 
bit to make the modern automobile 
possible. He was one of the first to 





equip carriages with bearings of any 
kind. He was the first, as far as | 
can discover, to give over the use of 
ball bearings for reasons that we 
shall see, and was unique, later on, 
in equipping his vehicles with roller 
bearings patented by him—unique 
roller bearings in that the rollers 
were tapered—made larger at one 
end than at the other. At the turn of 
the century, on a little but vastly im- 
portant space of only 20 x 35 feet on 
the crating floor of his factory he 
had a half dozen men making and 
assembling roller bearings. 

That was the beginning. 

In 1902 the Timkens—the father 
and two sons—had lifted out of a 
dying industry that small space— 
and produced 120,900 tapered roller 
bearings in-one year, mainly for 
automobile use. 

Twenty years later their business 
had grown 200 fold and their annual 
production was 22,550,430 bearings! 

And today, the annual production 
of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
is more than 65,000,000 a year and 
is so swiftly mounting that this 
company is headquarters and capital 
of the roller-bearing industry of the 
entire world. 


Pouring a “heat” of steel from one of the electric furnaces. 
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Ill. THE ROLLER-BEARING CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD 


ERE, now, centered in a mag- 

nificent plant in Canton, Ohio, 
you find a kind of industrial empire. 
There are Timken plants also in 
Wooster and Columbus, another 
near Canton soon to be built and 
others also in England, France and 
Germany, but the Canton plant is 
the capital of this empire that has 
distribution agencies all over the 
world. Think of this Canton plant 
and these others as on a kind of 
island and you can glimpse the pic- 
ture whole. Think of that island as 
a kind of forty-ninth state devoted 
to the production of one essential 
thing. A generation ago there was 
nothing on that island, and now it 
prospers itself and us all. It has had 
its explorers, its pioneers and has 
trained its own army of workers to 
traditions of its own precisely as a 
university or a nation must do. 

It did not inherit the right, in fee 
simple, to be the roller-bearing 
capital of the world—it did not in- 
herit the ermine but earned it! It 
did not inherit by right of primo- 
geniture, as learned lawyers say, any 
vast natural resource. Instead it 
made by its skill a vast national 
resource and made of its product a 
kind of legal tender—like a dollar 
—standard everywhere. It is a kind 
of Bureau of Standards to which 
folk go from farm, factory, mine and 
railroad for advice, assistance (also 
for steel) since here, as they know, 
is a greater fund of accumulated 
skill and experience in a highly 
specialized field than can be found 
elsewhere on this earth. 

To study this plant and the 
organization behind it is, in fact, to 
study and to sift out the reasons 
why America has earned its enviable 
reputation for unique genius in 
organizing and energizing large 
enterprises. 

To ramble over its many acres of 
throbbing mill and factory space is 
to get a glimpse of an ever-changing 
cross-section of American industry, 
to see managerial and pure science 
applied, to understand how and why 
this one profit company has cut the 
cost of its product to users by a large 
percentage since 1914—one reason 
why a dollar, an English pound, or a 
French franc buys more, when in- 
vested in an American automobile 
or a piece of American machinery,. 
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All the way from the forests to your library table---via 
Timken Bearings. An example of the way Timken Bearings 
affect our lives in everything we eat, drink, wear or use, 


s 


Logging with Timken-equipped tractors, cranes, en- 
gines and logging blocks. 


A Timken-equipped Shredder. 


A Hog, Timken-equipped, which further breaks down 
the wood into pulp. 


A Timken-equipped Chip Screen, which sorts out the 
slivers and chips from the dust. 


The jordan engine which breaks up the wood into 
chibs and slivers, Timken-equipped. _ 


6. This paper making machine contains 948 Timken 


Bearings. The wet pulp starts at one end and comes 
out at the other as finished paper. 


The bearings are widely used on the cylinders of prini- 
ing presses for accurate, fast impressions. 


Even in delivering the completed magazine, book or 
newspaper, the chances are just about 99 out of a hun- 
dred that a Timken-equipped motor truck had a hand 
1m it. 
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than in anything else we know. But 
here in this tremendous plant oftener 
than any other comes home to you 
the impression and interesting 
thought that this huge industry was 
evolved from a little space of only 
20 x 35 feet because America’s in- 
satiable appetite for speed combined 
with hard common sense to bring 
into existence the era of mass pro- 
duction, mass financing and mass 
merchandizing; that here mass 
production is applied to encourage 
and to speed mass production in all 
manner of other plants, in mines, in 
agriculture and in transportation. 
“Wherever Wheels and Shafts 
Turn” you find or inevitably will find 
Timken bearings. And here in this 
plant you find them used for the 
selfsame reasons that they are used 
in thirty-five of our forty different 
makes of cars, in nearly all trucks 
and buses, in airplanes, in farm 
implements, in mine and trolley and 
railroad cars, and in all types of 
industrial machinery—to make 
wheels run easier and faster, to 
lessen the cost and do away with the 
aggravations of frequent lubrication, 
to save power, increase dependability 
of machine performance, increase in- 
come for machines and for men, to 


reduce costs by increasing produc-’ 


tion. So that, in the end, all consum- 
ers or users shall enjoy numberless 
comforts our ancestors missed; so 
that all manner of manufacturers 
and services can facilitate and en- 
richen our existence here below, 
enlarge our individual and collective 
area Of operations and make the 
dollar roll farther and buy more— 
these are some of the reasons why 
we have tapered roller bearings. 

You sit beside your reading lamp, 
for instance, enjoying the light from 
an electric bulb that is one of the 
cheapest things mass production has 
given us, and you can assume that 
somewhere, and probably at manv 
points in the production of that bulb 
and the electricity it uses, the bear- 
ings made in this Canton plant have 
a dependable and economical part 
to play. 

You turn the pages of this maga- 
zine or of any other or of any book 
or newspaper and you can enjoy 
your comfort more if you remember 
that in the mill which made the pages 
you turn, and in the presses that 
printed them, these roller bearings 
had a part to play. Universal educa- 
tion, the handmaid of American life, 


couldn’t be at all so universal as it 
is if the busy men and women here 
were not doing their bit to facilitate 
the production of the printed word! 

You. have a coal fire in the fire- 
place before you or your house is 
heated by the use of coal and now 
you learn that however much you 
may grumble at the cost of coal, its 
cost would in some measure range 
higher if nearly all of the really 
efficient mines did not use mine cars 
and locomotives equipped with 
Timken bearings. Reach over to your 
reading table, take up one of the 
mine journals, note how many of 
the manufacturers of mine rolling 
stock and other equipment advertise, 
as a testimonial of the worth and long 
life of their products that eloquent 
phrase, “Equipped with Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings.” As a 
matter of fact there are over 500 
manufacturers of machinery, who 
find that phrase so powerful a sales 
point that they feature it continually 
in their advertising. 

So reminded, you amble down cel- 
lar to fix the furnace and when you 
have ambled back to your big chair 
again you realize that the very 
cement used in your cellar floor was 
made by the use of roller bearings— 
bearings ranging up to more than 
five feet in diameter, weighing as 
much as two tons, used on compeb 
mills for grinding cement. 

Oh, yes—the pipes, too, in your 
cellar, the radiators in your rooms, 
along with virtually every other big 
and little thing made of metal! Go 
back to sources, to ore beds and min- 
ing machinery as well as to coal beds 
used in smelting that ore and come 
down the line through the various 


X-Ray view of 
the Timken 
Bearing applied 
to railroad car 
journals. 
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stages of production. Then, once 
more, you feel a sense of gratification 
that at so many strategic motion 
points, and notably at those where 
there must be no failure, Timkens 
help to make the wheels go round. 

Now, smiling, you say, “You'll be 
telling me that Timkens are used to 
put the clothing on our backs!” And 
I answer at once, “You bet! Tens of 
thousands of them have long been 
used in the textile industry, even in 
the making of rayon and _ allied 
products!” 

Chuckling, now you counter: “I 
suppose you'll say next that we 
couldn’t eat without Timkens!” So 
| chuckle and reply: “Not so well, 
brother, not so well! Wherever trac- 
tors and modern mechanical methods 
are used in agriculture, there you 
find *em! And Heaven only knows 
how much it would cost us to eat 
well if modern mechanical methods 
were not used in agriculture and the 
distribution of its products.” 

“Then,” you argue, “why don’t 
more of the railroads use em?” 

“My dear man,” I reply, “many 
railroads and tractions do use ’em 
and by and by all inevitably will. 
You understand, if you’re a railroad 
man, that railroads are large bodies 
but they’re getting round to Timkens 
in earnest, largely because of the 
recent development of the self-pro- 
pelled rail motor coach. There they 
found that they had to have a rela- 
tively big engine to start a relatively 
little car, thanks largely to the 
limitations of plain babbitt, bronze 
or brass friction bearings. That was 
only one reason—a pretty good one 
when it worked out to show that 
Timkens reduce the starting’ resist- 
ance of any railroad or trolley car, 
better than eighty-eight per cent, as 
tests have shown.” 

“That,” you submit, “is a pretty 
big saving—eighty-eight per cent.” 

“And,” I reply, “one agreed on by 
the railroads themselves.” 

But you reply, “Timkens must 
cost more than plain car bearings.” 

For answer: “Initially, yes. But 
that isn't the whole story by a long 
shot. However, the Timken Com- 
pany has developed and patented 
and is now extensively testing on 
many cars in use, an entirely new 
type of inboard car truck. Car build- 
ers and railroads themselves can, 
when they get around to large pro- 
duction of it, build it at little more 
cost with Timkens included, than 
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Ninety-six steering knuckles an hour— 
there’s high speed production for you. This 
milling machine is Timken-equipped from gear 
box to spindle. 


Front 
Wheels 
Rear 
Wheels 
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This Timken-equipped mechanical giant 
turns out thirty automobile crankshafts an 
hour. 


This Timken-equipped machine has appreci- 
ably stepped up production on milling cylinder 
block faces. 
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Milling differential carriers—another of the 
hundreds of operations where Timken Bear- 
ings help to make possible your present day 
automobile. 


Here we see Timken Bearings making it 
possible to cut keyways in crankshafts at the 
rate of 150 an hour. 


hway Trailer Co. 
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Timken-equipped truck hauling Timken-equipped trailer full of 
Timken-equipped automobiles. Even in transporting your car 
from the factory to you Timken Bearings play their part. 
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an old-fashioned truck. It is ‘de- 
cidedly lighter, therefore can earn 
more revenue. The Pioneer Limited, 
one of twelve Timken-equipped 
crack trains of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road and the first train to be anti- 
frictionized throughout, has not only 
made large gains in patronage be- 
cause Timkens eliminate jars but 
can with a given locomotive haul 
eighteen cars between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and in one case carried 
twenty-one whereas before it carried 
twelve or fourteen, depending on the 
weather. For further contrasts—” 

“Well,” you say, “let’s hear them!” 

“The life of a plain car bearing is 
approximately 30,000 miles and of 
a plain car axle approximately 
360,000 miles, when they have to be 
replaced, but the life of a Timken 
car bearing is upwards of a million 
miles and wear on a Timkenized car 
axle is negligible. Again, no waste 
is used in a Timken, there is no need 
of waste reclaiming plants, no pack- 
ing is used, there are no threads, 
nuts, washers or pins to wear or work 
loose and no holes or slots to admit 
dirt. Also, railroad Timkens run in 
oil—just plain railroad car oil that 
is to be found everywhere in railroad 
stores. And by the way, the saving 
in lubrication is important. In one 
test on a main line one-tenth of a 
pint of oil per 1,000 car miles was 
established. Since that oil cost only 
twelve cents a gallon, the cost per 
thousand car miles was precisely 
$0.0015. Beat that, will you? As a 
matter of fact one test car was run 
80,122 miles without any oil being 
added to any of the boxes. Moreover 
there have been many cases in which 
cars on routine duty have been run 
as much as 600,000 miles without 
any repairs, replacements or adjust- 
ments being made in their roller 
bearings. A million trouble-proof 
miles without lubrication except at 
long periods and without any hot- 
boxes to aggravate everybody, is an 
achievement and there will be cars 
doing better yet, with no more than 
one or two routine adjustments much 
easier to make than the periodic re- 
placements required in the case of 
plain bearings.” 

“Gee whiz!” you now exclaim. 
“What sound argument is there, 
then, against the universal use of 
Timkens on all cars?” 

“The exchange situation in the 
case of freight cars, in accordance 
with which a dollar a day is charged 


The Timken Tapered Roller Bearing with 
part of the cup cut away to show the tap- 
ered construction. 


for the use of a car on a foreign line 
is one difficulty, but adjustment in 
the rate for Timkenized cars, which 
are obviously cheaper to haul, is 
possible. Aside from that, the best 
argument for equipping street and 
railroad cars with Timkens is that 
there is no sound argument against 
“em!” 


IV. IN THE GREATEST LABORATORY 
OF ALL 


AILROAD and trolley cars 

weighing many tons have 
jumped the track on more occasions 
than one and, strangely enough, 
have been found not to have injured 
their Timkens. Any experienced 
garage man can recall automobiles 
and perhaps buses and _ trucks 
brought in with their front or rear 
wheels done for or front or rear 
axles bent and their Timkens still 
ready for longer life than other auto- 
motive parts are made to give. As a 
matter of fact Timken engineers 
among the hundreds trained to serve 
all manner of industries have told 
me of the breakage, under enormous 
loads, of, for instance, 12 one-inch 
cap screws holding the bearing end 
cap and made of the strongest alloy 
steel on a crushing mill. The Timkens 
were found on examination to be as 
good as ever. 

But to many of us not habituated 
to taking just everything for granted 
there is no more impressive sight 
than a big brute of a truck carrying 
a big brute of a five or seven-ton 
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load bowling along over a pitted and 
uneven road, literally pounding the 
road to pieces as wheel motion under 
heavy burdens will, and _ being 
pounded by it, “crashing” the hills 
and coasting down grades, deliber- 
ately defying, it would seem, all the 
elements and most of the factors 
usually considered as notoriously 
destructive of machinery. They have 
worked for years, some of these 
trucks, and gone hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles. They have carried 
capacity loads—of stone, say, or oil- 
field boilers—plowed through the 
muck of oil fields and construction 
camps and through roads in the 
making; been ditched and yanked 
out again; been overturned and put 
back on their feet; been banged into 
immovable obstacles or backed down 
embankments or tumbled into exca- 
vations, and all the while usually 
the lubrication of their Timkens has 
been quite casual. 

That’s what you call punishment! 
There’s a laboratory test for you! 
It’s nothing at all compared with 
the punishment given Timkens in 
some industrial heavy-duty uses, as 
in steel mills for instance, where 
loads run up into the millions of 
pounds, or on machine tool spindles; 
still it is a considerable lot of punish- 
ment that a 75-ton railroad car or 
a 7-ton truck has to take when it hits 
a curve or corner. The radial or 
up-and-down load on its wheel bear- 
ings is, to say the least, considerable, 
and the crushing pressures of heavy 
burdens carried at high speed are 
enough to make almost any metal 
wince and get hot, as it were, under 
the collar, although Timkens that 
are properly lubricated never seem 
to mind. But the radial load isn’t 
by any means the worst to handle. 
Combined with it when, say, your 
big brute of a truck is hitting a 
curve or corner is side or axle-end 
thrust inevitable in all rolling stock, 
and, in addition, other resultant 
loads, as engineers say. Thus all 
manner of variable and cumulative 
factors are operating to make 
tapered roller bearings essential. 
The speed, the grade, the angle of 
the road or corner, the contact of 
the wheels with the road and the 
condition of the road itself—these 
are some of the factors that trace 
complicated engineering curves. 
Here it is not in point to reproduce 
such curves if only the reader inter- 
ested in the part that Timkens play 
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One of the monsters that takes solid bars of steel and “turns them inside out” 
into seamless tubing. The terrific loads of this piercing mill are all carried by 
Timken Bearings. 


in the world’s work will remember 
that the side or axle-end thrust 
distributed among the wheel bear- 
ings of a truck on occasions equals 
and sometimes exceeds the total of 
the load itself. In fact there are 
occasions when the bearings of one 
truck wheel have to take and handle 
the bulk of that terrorizing total! 
Timkens, you simply must admit, 
have to endure the unendurable, in 
that greatest of all testing labora- 
tories of both men and metals com- 
monly called grim old experience! 
Something over ninety per cent of 
all makes of automobiles, buses and 
trucks use ’em—one reason why 
the modern American automotive 
vehicle is without question the most 
dependable unit of transportation 
ever evolved; one reason why, when 
the dear old family car is about to 
be led over the hill to the poorhouse 
because you can’t very well stuff it 
and hang it over the living-room 
mantel, the junk man pulls out the 
Timkens and puts them into circu- 
lation again. Each Timken has its 
own story to tell. If only someone 
would write the full and complete 
biography of a few dozen of them, 
the untroubled reader might learn 
a lot of things about experience. 
Then, letting his imagination roam 
in all directions where Timkens are 
at work—letting it roam foot-loose 
and fancy-free for a few weeks at a 
time—he might vaguely understand 
why and how and where Timkens are 
continuously undergoing the great- 
est of all laboratory tests twenty-four 
hours a day, every day in the year. 
Thus there are Timkens in use on 


Pullman cars, dining cars, baggage, 
mail, express, business, club, freight 
and test cars and on tourist sleepers, 
on electric, gas-electric and gas- 
mechanical cars and on locomotive 
engine trucks and tenders on, as this 
is written, 107 railroads and twenty- 
seven suburban and other trolley 
lines. 

Still all this is only a part of the 
big test! 

Timkens are to be found on Army 
tanks, gun carriages and gun mount- 
ings, and the Navy uses them exten- 
sively. They are to be found at all 
manner of motion points in marine 
equipment—in Diesel as well as 
steam and electrical power installa- 
tions, in high speed and other hoists, 
in cranes and pulleys on board 
yachts, liners, tugs and battleships. 
They are used in mines all over the 
world—in coal mines, where treat- 
ment of rolling stock is notoriously 
rough they are extensively used; in 
copper and other mines in the Andes 
Mountains and even in far-away 
Burma. They are used in logging 
camps, road and other kinds of con- 
struction; in the building of sky- 
scrapers and in their elevators; in 
conveyors and engines, in gener- 
ators and in 50-ton bench pliers, in 
electric motors and, literally, Where- 
ever Wheels and Shafts Turn— 
except in countries wherein every- 
thing takes three days and except in 
a few American industries wherein 
horse collars and such old-fashioned 
items are made and competition 
isn’t forcing their use. 

Timkens really are machines, 
tools or machine tools. They were 
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the first automobile part to be 
advertised on a universal scale and 
now are, I judge, the most univer. 
sally used of all parts. They facilitate 
motion—continuous motion—and 
often cut in fifths the cost of lubri- 
cant while reducing the total over. 
head cost of interrupting production 
for purposes of lubrication as much 
as seventy and eighty per cent. They 
make possible notable savings jin 
power—the savings in starting rail 
cars established as above eighty- 
eight per cent is only one of many 
axioms in point. And to go on 
further, they make for precision by 
providing rigidity, as in the case of 
spindles, chucks, lathes, drills and 
the extreme range of grinding ma- 
chines and grinding operations 
which have revolutionized metal 
manufacturing, in large measure 
replaced forging, provided con- 
tinuity of work and achieved far 
greater dimensional accuracies than 
had ever been possible on a large 
scale before. 

The picture holds, you see! It 
goes back to the beginning, to the 
New American Formula anent in- 
crease in the area of individual 
operations and productivity. Here 
you have a family—tens of millions 
of little Timkens and big Timkens— 
nearly 1500 dimensional varieties of 
‘em—all sound and rugged children 
of one sound parent idea, all helping, 
even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, to multiply themselves, to build 
up a new mechanical world that 
works more and more automatically 
and efficiently toward an ideal civili- 
zation. 


V. WHY TIMKENS CAN ENDURE THE 
UNENDURABLE 


OW we're back in the Canton 
plant again—a huge labora- 
tory in itself with thousands of 
machines—wherein no machine 
however new is kept at work if an- 
other will do its work better or will 
do it as well and sufficiently faster 
to pay for itself in five years. 

But no machine—and no bearing 
—and no brain or organization is 
ever intrinsically much better than 
the stuff in it. So let’s begin with 
Timken’s Canton steel mill, which 
is the newest and is recognized as 
the finest, both in appointments and 
product, in the world. 

Its melting department, whose 
open-hearth and electric furnaces 
and auxiliary equipment in many 
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respects reflect unique Timken engi- 
neering arrangement and design, and 
its rolling department are in one 
huge building precisely eight-tenths 
of a mile long, according to our 
automobile meter—in a building so 
tremendous that it could shelter just 
about all the Grand Old Party con- 
ventions ever held—a building that 
makes the new Madison Square 
Garden look like a cockpit. 

[tis electrically driven throughout 
with power from a modern mine- 
mouth station on the Ohio River 
leased by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company—power here dis- 
tributed through a 45,000 kilowatt 
substation which controls the 22,000- 
volt supply of the electric furnaces, 
converts a part of it into 9,000 
kilowatts of direct current for crane 
and motors and is also a transform- 
ing and distribution station for the 
2300-volt alternating current supply 
required in the steel mill and bearing 
factory. 

Beside this 3-functional substa- 
tion, which is unique among indus- 
trial substations as far as | know, 
are the new offices, the administra- 
tive offices, of the mill and above 
these offices, appropriately enough, 
is a control laboratory never closed 
except on Christmas and the Fourth 
of July. To this laboratory, in the 
course of every twenty-four hours, 
approximately two hundred drill 
samples are sent from different de- 
partments of the mill over the way 
via pneumatic tube, in thirty-five 
seconds, with reports returned by 
telautograph. On the same floor, too, 
is another chemical laboratory de- 
voted solely to analysis and checking 


A corner in what is said to be the largest grinding room in the world. Battery 
after battery of Timken-equipped grinders turn out Timken Bearings at the rate 
of 225,000 a day. 


of all Timken steel made for outside 
customers; and a third laboratory 
devoted to fuel-oil and raw mate- 
rials testing. 

These laboratories are surgically 
clean, perfectly ventilated, busy and 
quiet—like the steel mill, relatively 
speaking, of course. 

If you have knocked about steel 
mills much you no more expect quiet- 
ness than you expect it in a boiler 
factory. But here you do not have 
to carry or improvise a megaphone 
and whoop and holler to be heard at 
all. Here, since the beginning of 
1928, approximately $11,000,000 
has been spent in enlarging and 
modernizing to the last word this 
huge building and all the equipment 
used in the melting and rolling de- 
partments. There, of course, you 
have one reason for quiet, smooth- 
working of ponderous units busily 
making and fashioning steel both 
for bearings and no end of outside 
demand. Another reason still more 





These machines gage the rollers of Timken Bearings to the microscopic dimen- 
sions of a quarter of a thousandth of an inch. 
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in point, especially when this ex- 
emplary institution is looked upon 
as a kind of laboratory wherein con- 
struction is on all sides still under 
way and improvement of practices 
and equipment is a kind of con- 
tinuous process, is that all manner of 
motion points are Timkenized. The 
Timken Company, you see, not only 
believes in the economy of using its 
own bearings, not only knows to a 
penny the cost of their installation 
and day-by-day use but can take any 
visiting steel man around and, while 
talking his lingo, show him that it 
has what is eloquently called the 
know-how. 

In the melting or furnace depart- 
ment, for instance, is a 5-ton floor 
type charging machine—the first to 
be equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings and the first to be used in 
charging electric furnaces. Here the 
two 165-ton cranes and the auxiliary 
30-ton crane are Timkenized at all 
motion points. The ingot buggies or 
cars used to convey ingots to the 
soaking pits, the locomotive which 
hauls them and the 7 %-ton crane 
used to frisk the octagonal ingots 
out of the soaking pits after they 
have been heated to a degree for 
rolling, are all Timkenized. The 
rolling mills—the 35-inch, 28-inch 
and 22-inch—are the first to be 
completely anti-frictionized—every 
wheel and shaft and pinion, every 
roll, every gear drive, approach, 
transfer, lifting’and run-out table— 
whole acres of tables controlled from 
pulpits and overlooked by the gal- 
lery running for a half mile along 
one wall, acres of tables that do 
everything but talk—do their work 
on Timkens. The 48-inch, 60-inch 
and other saws—the first to be anti- 
frictionized and now by no means 
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Part of one of the Inspection Departments. One-third of the entire force of 5,000 
people is devoted to inspection. 


all—run on Timkens. And all motion 
points on the tube and rod mill, like 
many more motion points in the 
bearing factory than | could list on 
several of these big pages, are 
Timkenized too. 

Big Timkens, you see, are used to 
make both little and big Timkens, 
along with the steel used in them and 
in many other industries besides. In 
fact the Timken Company is not 
only the only manufacturer of bear- 
ings in this country making its own 
steel but it is, for some years has 
been, and with its enlarged mill will 
no doubt continue to be, the largest 
producer of electric-furnace steel in 
the world. 

Timken steel was, for the Timken 
Company, exactly the court of last 
resort that it has come to be for 
many other exacting manufacturers. 
Here, for instance, is a manufacturer 
who designed an automobile thus 
and so and then found himself con- 
fronted with connecting-rod failures. 
Here was another who came to grief 
with his gears; a third who needed a 
special steel not to be had depend- 
ably for his axles; a fourth whose 
problem was valvé stems. These 
manufacturers, along with others 
making irrigation pumping rods, 
oil-well equipment and many an- 
other product given stern punish- 
ment in everyday use, took a hint 
from bearings that endure the un- 
endurable, turned, and with many 
others still turn, to Timken steel. 





And the Timken Company appre- 
ciates their point of view. 

During the World War it found 
its own problem of getting satisfac- 
tory steel coming to a crisis. The 
steel it needed had to stand up; had 
to have certain established properties 
in point of strength and ductility; 
had to lend itself to heat-treatment 
of a most exacting kind; had to be 
minutely uniform in texture to be 
satisfactorily used in a plant now 
turning out an ever-increasing total 
of more than 225,000 complete bear- 
ings—about 4,000,000 parts—a day. 
Day in and day out it had to be as 
uniform as the processing of it, no 
matter that traditionally and ac- 
tually one-third of the 5,000 workers 


-in this huge factory are devoted to 


inspection as thorough dimension- 
ally, visually and microscopically as 
I have ever seen even in an instru- 
ment factory. Well, there just “were- 
n't” any such steel or at any rate not 
enough of it available at a logical 
and reasonable price. So the Timken 
Company proceeded to make and 
roll its own and so made itself a 
one-profit organization. 

For the rest it is enough to add: 

That Timken seamless tubing, 
from which Timken bearing cones 
and cups are ground save in the cases 
where the units are so large they can 
better be forged, is now extensively 
used in airplanes and many other 
automotive and machine-tool parts. 
The very phrase, seamless tubing, 
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has special meaning to the steel man 
because by no means can ail stee! 
billets be pierced and drawn inside- 
out, as it were, over a mandrel— 
very much as you might pull a 
rolled-up sock or stocking over a 
more or less attractive foot! 

And Timken rod, here rolled by 
the mile, must, in the very first 
operation of making tapered rollers 
for bearings, undergo a like stern 
test of its uniformity—be fed into 
an automatic “up-setting” machine 
that does more work than a score of 
trained machinists could do, was in 
the main designed here, is one of a 
big family of such machines. In it 
Timken rod is cut into small seg- 
ments—rollers—which are  auto- 
matically forced into the dies that 
give them their distinctive taper. 
They emerge too hot to touch. Pro- 
found disturbance of their atomic 
structure when, nearly cold, they are 
forced into the dies makes them hot 
—hotter by far than they are likely 
ever to be in service, though by no 
means so hot as they will be when 
being carburized or case-hardened 
in natural gas retorts. 

Their outer shells, you see, like the 
outer shells of cups and cones are 
thereby made hard as the finest steel 
can be made—and just a little 
harder, I suspect, than any other 
steel—while their inner core is pur- 
posely left comparatively soft—soft 
enough to absorb blows freely ren- 
dered! 

Wherefore we now have several 
good reasons why Timkens endure 
the unendurable. 

But by no means all! 


VI. FOR PRECISION IN ALL THINGS 


F YOU are now sufficiently en- 

couraged to read further, please 
remember that this magazine page is 
heavier than most—is approximately 
seven thousandths of an inch thick— 
a bit thicker than the average human 
hair is thin! “As thin as a hair” 
means that the average human hai! 
is around three thousandths of an 
inch thick—or thin, if you prefer— 
whereas a bit of the fuzz on a baby’s 
arm may be only one and one-hali 
thousandths of an inch in diameter 
and a bristle on the chin of baby’s 
father, if he’s a great big rough 
feller, may be four and one-half 
thousandths. Here in this bearing 
factory, where they know what the 
word “inch” means as well or better 
than anywhere else in the world, 
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gauge-keepers and plant executives 
and engineers think and speak of a 
thousandth of an inch as if it were a 
mountain! “We men think we are 
doing pretty well,” a disgruntled 
salesman of a machinery concern 
told me, “when we talk in terms of 
4 thousandth or a ten-thousandth of 
an inch. But these folks don’t think 
twice when they talk in terms of 
a hundred-thousandth of an inch 
and they’re groping at the mil- 
lionth!” 

A typical carpenter thinks he is 
doing pretty well when he works to 
the quarter of an inch, and the 
typical cabinet-maker with special 
saws and other tools, thinks he is 
doing pretty well when he works to a 
sixty-fourth of an inch. But here in 
this bearing factory, as a mere every- 
day matter of routine, they turn out 
four million or so tapered rollers, 
cups and cones whose working sur- 
faces are held within a tolerance of 
a quarter of a thousandth of an inch! 
And on special jobs they do even 
better! 

That’s precision for you! Clearly 
a Timken bearing is not only a tool 
and a machine tool, it is a kind of 
precision instrument! 

Still | can see and hear a ma- 
chinist of the old school so plumb 
full of supper he could chaw but 
couldn’t swaller more, look up from 
this seven-thousandths-of-one-inch 
magazine page and snort, “It ain’t 
so! I couldn’t make a tapered roller 
that close, myself! And how they 
goin’ to gauge and sort two, three 
million rollers like that when they 
got only 5,000 people in the whole 
factory?” 

“They,” meaning workers in this 
Canton plant, do not make—ma- 
chines do most of the work in mak- 
ing—and “they” do not gauge and 
sort these millions of rollers. Ma- 
chines gauge and sort them. 

Men do not take these rollers 
rough-hewn in the upsetting ma- 
chines and laboriously forge or 
otherwise fashion them, unless they 
are too large economically to be 
worked in automatic machines. If 
men did, there would be vastly fewer 
Timkens in this world, each of them 
would cost more than many cost 
today, and the cost of automobiles 
would be higher while many of the 
comforts we derive from high-speed 
and heavy-duty machines would for 
most of us never be available at all. 
Instead you find here centerless 


grinders which are unique, which 
were in the main designed here and 
do the incredible thing of taking 
these rollers from hoppers and au- 
tomatically grinding them to a tol- 
erance of a quarter of a thousandth 
of an inch—a tenth of average hair 
thinness. And when these rollers 
have been carburized or case-har- 
dened, have been quenched in oil 
and finally are ready to be gauged 
and sorted, machines of different 
types which in most cases were de- 
veloped here, do the trick so much 
better than the most skilled human 
senses could that I wish all historians 
and prophets could see them at work. 
Electrically driven, like all the many 
acres of other machines in this tre- 
mendous factory with four separate 
stream lines of production, these 
machines have a sixth sense which, 
with busy click and shuttle, gauges 
these rollers accurately and then, 
while discarding those not wanted, 
carefully drops each one into a con- 
tainer wherein all others are precisely 
like it! Accordingly, when bearings 
are assembled all the rollers in each 
bearing are taken from one con- 
tainer—one more reason why 
Timken bearings, which are gen- 
erally recognized as distributing 
any burden over more area than any 
other anti-friction bearing, almost 
never wear out. 

Such perfected technique in the 
manufacture of tapered rollers has 
counterpart, of course, in the manu- 





facture of the cups, cones and cages 
of the bearing as a whole. Though 
one illustration thinned out on this 
thin page must here be enough, there 
are many others I might add. 

“The limit that we can hold our 
bearings to,’ one of the Timken 
plant executives told me, “is a mil- 
lionth part of a complete circle or a 
single second in an arc.” And when 
I suggested that he must be a-much 
better navigator of deep-sea mathe- 
matics than I, he added: “Imagine 
two absolutely straight lines two 
miles long, touching at one end and 
one inch apart at the other. That 
angle, then, is the limit to which we 
can hold the angle of the three ele- 
ments in our bearing—cup, cone and 
rollers!” 

| finally got the feeling that he 
must be right—like many a feller 
who has come here from his own 
gauge room feeling that Timken 
gauges must be all wrong. 

But Timken master gauges— 
some 500 of them kept in a vault of 
constant temperature not very far 
from the vault in which a bit of 
company cash is kept on hand—are, 
as one might say, strictly in tune 
with the universe. They are checked 
periodically against a super-master 
set of Johannessen gauges, which are 
periodically checked against those 
of the Bureau of Standards or those 
of the Johannessen Laboratory of 
the Ford Motor Company—the last 
word. And serving these super-mas- 


One of the machines responsible for the extreme precision of Timken Bearings. 

The Master Taper Gaging Machine graduates readings accurately to the hundred 

thousandth of an inch and by means of reflected light indicates a millionth of 
an inch, 
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ter and subordinate sets at strategic 
points throughout the bearing fac- 
tory there are more than 450 gaug- 
ing machines of Timken design and 
manufacture. 

These gauging machines, along 
with others of Timken design and 
many special attachments on stand- 
ard machines are, as far as eco- 
nomical, made in Timken tool rooms, 
which in themselves have nearly 400 
machines and continuously employ 
more than 400 highly skilled men. 

Sometimes a tool-maker gets into 
an argument with another tool- 
maker, | am told, about the weight 
of one-half of a mosquito’s left wing, 
say, in which case they adjourn to 
the new Timken steel-mill laboratory 
for settlement. There they have lab- 
oratory scales fine enough to weigh 
one’s signature scribbled with a pen- 
cil on a piece of paper and there it is 
explained that the weight of the 
average person’s signature when 
written on a piece of paper with a 
medium lead pencil is twice the limit 
of accuracy required in a carbon de- 
termination. Sometimes, too, a more 
patient toolmaker gets worried 
about dimensions such as the proper 
taper of one side of an angle made, 
say, by two lines two miles long 
touching at one end and one inch 
apart at the other end. Then he can 
proceed to the central gauge depart- 
ment of this Timken plant. There 
he finds many instruments bearing 
the names of the greatest instrument 
makers of the world, and among 
these instruments he finds a taper- 
measuring machine the like of which 
there is no other anywhere. It meas- 
ures taper accurately to the hundred 
thousandth of an inch, graduates 
that and, by means of reflected light, 
indicates a millionth of an inch! 
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Also there is here in the bearing 
capital of the world another, not-so- 
small aid to precision called a 
physical and research laboratory. It 
is a kind of Bureau of Standards in 
itself where every conceivable auto- 
motive, railroad and_ industrial 
stress on a bearing can be applied, 
where every conceivable speed can 
be achieved for testing purposes, 
where many little and large Timkens 
are run literally billions of revolu- 
tions and the results of such punish- 
ment under determinable loads, the 
effect of lubrication and many other 
factors pertaining to performance 
are continuously being studied. And 
as for independent research—now- 
adays a pretty good check on the 
alertness and prowess of any manu- 
facturing organization—it would 
seem, if success is any token of 
virtue, that the Timken Company 
has contributed some ninety-odd per 
cent of all progress made from the 
beginning in the evolution of tapered 
and perhaps of all anti-friction bear- 
ings. This evolution is looked upon 
as a continuous process. It has re- 
sulted in many fundamental altera- 
tions in the structure and content of 
Timkens and, as has been suggested, 
in the evolution of many exclusive 
and miraculous machines. It evolved, 
for instance, the exclusive principle 
of positively aligned rolls, so that 
the rollers of a Timken just natu- 
rally, as it were, stay in line. 

This same passion for order and 
precision, for fine moving and top 
speed, for the last word in mechanical 
and dimensional excellence and the 
employment of exacting skill, seems 
to pervade everything and every- 
body here, in the bearing capital of 


‘ the world. 


It is reflected in the executives, 








who are amazingly young almost 
without exception, although there 
are enough older men to keep these 
young ones stepping! 

It is reflected in the steel plant, its 
auxiliaries and subsidiary tube mills 
and in a bearing factory whose 
rhythmic speed nothing short of a 
swift-moving motion picture “with 
sound” and also “with color” could 
adequately suggest. They fairly 
throb, this steel plant and factory, 
like a liner at top speed. Still they 
travel in one precise direction only— 
along the straight and narrow path, 
as it were, between two lines two 
miles long, touching at one end and 
one inch apart at the other! 

Such driving energy, throbbing 
speed and underlying rhythm guided 
by Science plus implicit production 
control and accounting, is an im- 
pressive miracle in itself. And, mind 
you, here all hands are in the main 
engaged with making just one thing 
—tapered roller bearings! 

Fifty years ago—before these 
units of exchange, these common 
denominators came to be used every- 
where to beget speed, shoulder the 
burdens of this amazing world in 
which we live and facilitate mass 
production of a thousand and one 
things that we all use and enjoy— 
there were no such bearings. 

Twenty-five years ago they could 
not have been made to withstand the 
infinitely varied punishment now 
given them “Wherever Wheels and 
Shafts Turn”—could not have been 
made as they now are made, at any 
cost whatever. 

Their cost steadily trends lower— 
is less than before the World War. 

Their performance trends higher. 
And so their use in all directions 
grows and grows. 

















One of 12 completely Timken-equipped trains on the Milwaukee Road. 
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The Stamp 
of 
Culture 


ARBLE, the aristocrat of 

building materials, places 
the stamp of culture on home 
and garden—-whether used lav- 
ishly in the mansion or sparingly 
in the cottage. 


Employed for staircase, floor, 
bath, mantelpiece, shelf, radia- 
tor top, lamp base, or kitchen 
table top—or in statue, pergola, 
fountain, sundial or bench... 
wherever used, in fact... 


Marble the inimitable, marble 
the luxurious, marble the color- 
ful, marble the beautiful, marble 


the practicable and marble the Marble in floor, stairs and benches lends a distinctive 
economical... note to this Dallas residence. 


Always registers favorably in the minds of people who appreciate the better things in life—those 
whose taste suggests individuality, character, refinement and atmosphere. 


There is No Substitute for Marbl 


We have just published a series of books giving valuable facts 
and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various 
kinds of buildings, including home and garden treatments. 





Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested 
in, and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you 
immediately—without charge, of course. Address Depart- 
ment 2-N, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Three very tmportant booklets on 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN 





























GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


The Sales Financing 
Organtzation of 


GENERALMOTORS 















































HE timeliness of the subject of 

INSTALMENT SELLING makes 
these three booklets of special interest not 
only to bankers but to business men and all 
others interested in consumers’ credit. 


INSTALMENT SELLING —A study in 
Consumers’ Credit with special reference 
to the automobile. An address by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALMENT 
PURCHASING —A paper read by John 
J. Raskob, Chairman Finance Committee 
of General Motors, before a meeting 


of the Academy of Political Science. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION — An outline of the 
operations of this banking institution 
which finances sales of General Motors 
products. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets from time to 
time for the information of its stockholders, 
employees, dealers and the public. 

Copies of these booklets will be mailed 
gratis if a request is directed to Depart- 
ment P-2, General Motors Corporation, 
Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 
BUICK * LaSALLE 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC * 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 


OAKLAND 
All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Q Water Systems 





You can barely hear it ! 


Lge a proud owner of a General 
Electric Refrigerator takes her friends in 
to see it, the first comment is apt to be “Why 
it’s so quiet—you can barely hear it.” 


The thing which seems to impress everyone 
is the extreme quietness with which these re- 
frigerators operate. Their unique construction 
has indeed established a new standard for 
quiet operation. 


This design, however, accomplishes some- 
thing even more important. It makes possible 
the top-unit arrangement—a distinctive fea- 
ture found only in the General Electric 
Refrigerator. Placing the unit on top makes 
it possible to enclose all the machinery— 


GENERAL 
Refri 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - 


together with a permanent supply of metal 
protecting oil—in an hermetically sealed 
steel casing. There the hidden machinery, 
always oiled, remains safe from dust and 
difficulties. No one can tinker with it—no 
one needs to. 


Quietly, automatically, the General Electric 
Refrigerator gives you the perfect refrigera- 
tion that does away with food spoilage and 
safeguards health. It provides a generous 
supply of ice, makes menu-planning so much 
easier, permits you to serve the sort of food 
that your guests will instantly recognize as 
perfect . . . crisp lettuce, well-chilled bever- 
ages, smart desserts. For further details, drop 
us a card for Booklet Y-3. 


ELECTRIC 
erator 


HANNA BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, O#10 























Beware IN cooL Hawall is the season of 
the flame-trees ! 

Crimson Poinciana Regia and Pink and 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing 
colors against a Maxfield Parrish sky. Blos- 
soms like gold-and-scarlet humming birds 
glow from the depths of shaded gardens be- 
hind century-old coral walls. Hibiscus flow- 
ers, aS gay as giant tropical butterflies, flutter 
in the cool sea breeze that makes your sum- 
mer visit to Hawaii so delightful. 

To see Hawaii some time between M:z Ly 
and August, when the flame-trees are in 
bloom, is one of the world’s most colorful 
travel experiences—even for those who have 
shared the gayety of the winter season at 
Waikiki, when smart refugees from wintry 
climates gather to revel in the velvety warm 
waters of Hawaii’s world-famed beaches. 
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MATSON LINE from San Francisco. 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers, Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
Market Street, San Francisco; 535 
York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chi- 
n Street, s10 W. Sixth Street, 
Avenue, Seattle; 8214 


son Line: 215 
Fifth Avenue, New 
cago; 1805 Els 
Los Angeles, 1319 Fourth 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 


Dallas; 


HAWAII /ouvist BUREAU 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of‘ Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


Name 


A whole summer is too short to enjoy 
Hawaii to the full,—yet even two or three 
weeks will let you spend an unforgettable 
vacation among these gem-like isles of the 
Pacific. Surfboarding at Waikiki one day, out- 


rigger-canoeing the next; playing on one of 


Hawaii’s dozen scenic golf courses in the 
morning and loafing deliciously all afternoon; 
shopping in quaint Oriental bazaars, visiting 
the volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U. S. 


National Park, cruising among the islands of 


Kauai, Maui, Hawaii and Oahu, game-fishing, 
motoring, hiking through lush mountain trails, 


nchanted 


sland 


i <e 


cAddress__ ; 


sightseeing, native Hawaiian concerts and 
dances—a month goes by before you realize 
that tomorrow’s steamer must take you home! 

Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six 
days’ delightful voy age) from the Pacific 
Coast, and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, 
$500, including all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month’s trip with two 
weeks or more ashore. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, also, that are equal to those of Europe's 
most renowned resorts. 

Hawaii is U. S. A.—and railroad and 
travel agents everywhere can book you direct 
from home without passports or formalities, 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, B. C., to suit your sightseeing 
plans en route. Ask your local trav 
about a vacation in Hawaii now. 

“ “4 ~% 


LASSCO LINE from Los Ange es 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Sout! 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on 2'l-expense 
tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices; 730 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 K 
ing, Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Franci 
Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif.; 
way, San Diego, Calif. 
Beam me Bw we 


to s400 and 


1 agent 


rn route 
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P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 
P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Summers 0% peaks! 


~..no words can overtell 
the lure of the High Sierra 


ta 


A few miles off the Owens Valley Road you climb into the very heart of the High Sierras’ summer glaciers and snow pockets.— Painted by Leland Curtis, Stendahi Galleries, Los Angeles 


{ Written by an Easterner who came to Southern California to live in 1927 ] 


LIZZARD-SWEPT and ice-locked,and re- 

sisting close approach, the High Sierras 
assume even more awesome magnificence in 
winter. I had my thrills crossing the Sierra via 
Tioga Pass one July day, driving through 
snow-pockets and fishing in icy trout-abound- 
ing waters. I longed to experience the Sierra’s 
wintry moods. 

With Eastern visitors I have been basking 
in the mellow winter sunshine of the little 
Owens Valley town of Lone Pine, watching 
great snow swirls batter themselves against 
the shivery gray walls of Mt. Whitney, 
(14,501 ft.) The contrast between the Valley’s 
comfort and the mad battle on the country’s 
loftiest peak was astounding. 

Leland Curtis painted this High Sierra pi€ture 
in July. So, when you come out this summer, 
afew hours drive will put you into the heart 
of thousands of square miles of scenery so 
faithfully illustrated above. 

To my never ending delight I find that out 


of the placid blue Pacific rise islands rivalling 
Capri; for 270 miles extends an American 
Riviera. Golden-fruited orange groves are on 
every side as you motor to the Old Spanish 
Missions. Beaches are broad and safe. You 
will quickly agree with me that there is no end 
to the new things to see and do here! 


I like to be part of a great city, too. Los 
Angeles, in the very heart of all this wonder- 
land, is the Pacific Coast metropolis. Gay 
hotels, cafes, fine theatres, “Symphonies Under 
the Stars” in Hollywood Bowl— everything! 
Night life lacks nothing. Los Angeles oil 
fields alone are rated at a billion dollars! Agri- 
cultural products annually approximate 
$95,000,000. 


If I had it to do over again, I'd start plan- 
ning zow to come out this summer. I'd like 
to be close-by when you receive the new All- 
Year Club book “Southern California Through 
the Camera.” It’s something I want on the 
library table. So will you. Will you send for it? 


Southern 
California 


YOUR OWN AMERICA’ 


of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Please send me your free book ‘Southern Califor- 
Through theCamera.’’ Also booklets telling espe- 
y S the attractions in the counties which I have 

a. 

Los Angeles 0 Orange 
Los Angeles Sports © Santa Barbara 
C) San Bernardino 


0 Riverside 
) Ventura 
L) San Diego 


Name 
Street 


City 
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THE NEW WAY TO SEE 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 














% 


CO ME linger on this You will travel in easy riding motor buses, 


to the prismatic labyrinths of Bryce Canyon 


sunlit brink of immensity and Zion National Parks as well. It is a land 


of infinite variety. Colossal forests are here 
Imagine it! To lose yourself in the contem- _ palpitating with wild life; strange Mormon 
plation of these glorious heights and vast, villages and forts, extinct volcanoes, ruins of 
mysterious depths, drenched with countless —jncalculable age. Every morning the world is 
rainbows of color, changing subtly with 
the course of the sun! To sojourn in lux- 


urious Grand C Lod h ing its 
highest eink ee olan ttt You may go independently, or on an Escorted 


All-Expense Tour, with interesting people from 
Now Union Pacific makes it possible. The new _ the world over. The trip is exclusive with the 
Grand Canyon Lodge, from which this view Union Pacific, and takes only five days after 
was painted, clings to the very edge of famous leaving your Pullman in Cedar City and 
Bright Angel Point! Here you will relax,and gateway. Shorter tours to individual attrac- 
amuse yourself, and draw strength from the tions. The low cost willastonish you. No other 
marvelous climate. Here you will get anun- _—yacation gives so much for so little—and with 
paralleled view of this measureless chasm! such economy of time! 





reborn for you. 


But Grand Canyon is only one attraction 
J f on the Union ‘The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 301, Pacific Utah- the coupon at once for detailed information, 


Sas ka, Saaay ee Arizonatour. together with richly illustrated booklets. 
Please send me complete information includ- 
ing cost, and booklet: 

0 Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks (Yellowstone CD Pacific Northwest and 


W r od 
Alaska CZ California 0 Dude Ranches CD Hawaii ‘4 
0 Colorado O Escorted All Expense Tours 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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(Alameda County ~ the (enter of Scenic California. 
——————— : y ae 


<a 


1\: 


Call of the HIGH STERRAS f 


The Storm King Flings Aloft 
the Banner of His Legions 


LOVELY mountain lakes . . . roaring torrents, 

tumbling through granite-lined chasms . . . for- 
ests reaching up to the timber line . . . majestic peaks, 
snow clad until late summer, or flanked by the glacier’s 
ice—listening to the touch of golden sunrise; bold- 
featured in the light of noon, or brooding and mysteri- 
ous against the sunset glow—the grandeur of the High 


Sierras lures the traveler back year after year. Few peo- 
ple know that within an area of some 3,500 square miles of the 
more rugged portion of California there are 145 peaks over 11,000 
feet in height, while all of Switzerland, 13,500 square miles in ex- 
tent, claims but 115 peaks of this height. 

Paved highways and good mountain roads bring most of this 
scenic wonderland within but a few hours’ drive of the principal 
cities of Alameda County—center of Scenic California. From this 
central point the tourist or resident—traveling by air, rail, or high- 
way—can see more advantageously the far greater proportion of 
the scenic and historic points of California, than from any other 
section of the state. Living amid the inspiring surroundings of these 
cities—almost next door to many of its playgrounds—makes a 
home here a source of unending delight. 

Scattered through this vacation wonderland are hot springs and 
geysers, national parks set aside to preserve the giant redwoods, 
oldest form of life in the world; river resorts; points still bearing the imprint 
and saturated with the romance of the Gold Rush Days, early missions of the 
Franciscan monks—quiet, fertile valleys prospering in agriculture; cities, grow- 
ing in industry, trading with all the nations of the earth. 

Plan now to visit Scenic California this summer, see the cities on the main- 


land side of San Francisco Bay—select the place for your home here on the 
shores of the mighty Pacific. 


For Further Information Regardi-:g a Vacation, or Residence in 
Alameda County, Center at Scenic California, write to the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 
California 


Particularly Request 
Booklet 12. a 
Buddy’s Hero A > aa ~~ : 


—A Tahoe of th 
Guide “Days ”" Gold” 


A Wiilderness of 
Beauty 


The Sierra Buttes 


Distant 
View of 
Lake 
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MILD enough for anybody 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


Ten seconds to go— 
and raw nerves fighting wearied muscles, 
driving them on into that fearful unknown 
beyond the wire. What man will ever for- 
get the steadying solace of that last sweet 
stolen smoke? 


What a cigarette 
means here 


Two years to go— 


the slow “ageing” by which tobaccos for Chester- 
field lose all bite and harshness... 


Mysterious, this chemistry of Nature! Endless 
rows of great hogsheads, stored away in darkness; 
choice tobacco, tightly packed . . . just waiting. 
And as if on signal, twice each year the leaf goes 
through a natural “sweat”—steeps in its own es- 
sences, grows mild and sweet and mellow. 


Selected leaf, costly patience, endless care — 
that’s what a cigarette means here. But right 
there is exactly the reason why Chesterfield 
means what it does to you! 





Millions of pounds of 
choice tobacco from each 
crop are stored away in 
great warehouses to ‘‘age.” 





STEINMETZ, JOVE OF SCIENCE 


His Later Years Brought the Spotlight of the World 
on His Many Spectacular Achievements 


By JONATHAN NORTON LEONARD 


IFE in the laboratory went 
L along smoothly for a time. 
Steinmetz was as pleased 
with his estate as a child with a 
new toy. He worked long hours at 
night and threw his cigar ashes 
wherever he wanted to. 
Eventually, however, he felt the 
need of human companionship. 
Steinmetz was self-sufficient men- 
tally—he needed no one to 
help him solve his problems, 
no one to encourage him 
with praise—but in spirit 
he was as dependent as 
a child. He needed a 
cheerful companion 
who'd make a joke 
of the housework, 
who'd help him in 
his simpler experi- 
ments and not 
bother him when 
he was submerged 
in one of his waves 
of devastating 
thought. 
At this time he was 
working on a magne- 
tite arc lamp, a street 
light} which gave a bril- 
liant bluish glare before the 
incandescent lamp came into 
universal use. These ran on 
direct current, and since the current 


in the house circuit was alternat- 


ing, some device was needed in the 
laboratory to change it into direct. 
The best for the purpose known at 
the time was a tricky affair which 
needed constant supervision. Stein- 
metz didn’t want to have to look 
after this machine and run his 
experiments too, so he called on the 
company for a man who could do 
this and be of general use around 
the laboratory. 

The man who came up to take 
care of the rectifying machine was 
a young engineer named Hayden. 
Steinmetz got along well with him 
from the start. Presently he was 
asking him to stay to dinner, giving 
him some of his horrible cigars. And 
finally, since much of the work had 
to be done at night, Steinmetz 


offered him the other small room 
upstairs and promised to do what 
he could for him in the way of 
meals. 

Hayden accepted with joy. Here 
was too good a chance to miss—and 
besides he really liked Steinmetz. 


Edison examining porcelain shattered by 
a bolt of Steinmetz’s artificial lightning. 


All this time the new house was 
being built. Now that he had some- 
one to live with him, Steinmetz 
made it larger than he’d planned; 
and soon it was completed. A some- 
what curious-looking affair in what 
was supposedly the Elizabethan 
style, it was very large, with huge 
rooms connected by wide doorways. 
Steinmetz was appalled at what he 
had brought into being. As he 
looked through the empty, echoing 
rooms he felt very small and lonely. 

Hayden, to be sure, was still 
living with him in the laboratory 
at the rear, but he had a suspicion 
that the arrangement wouldn’t last 


forever. Normal young men have 
a way of getting married, and Hay- 
den was very, very normal. 

In contrast to his empty new 
house, the laboratory seemed 
friendly and homelike. Steinmetz 
went back and cooked the usual 
steak and potatoes. Hayden came 
in and ate his meal in silence. It 

didn’t seem right to be eating that 
monotonous fare in a little hole, 
while such a*fine big house 
with a great kitchen and 
all the things a house 
should have was cry- 
ing for an occupant. 
But Steinmetz 
wouldn’t move in. 
He much preferred 
the messy labora- 
tory, where his 
peculiar personal- 
ity had made a 
nest for itself out 
of copper wire, dog- 
eared reference 
books, and_ burnt 

cigar butts. 
This is how Hay- 

den tells the story: 

“The life in the lab 
was all right, but I was 
getting sick of steak and 
potatoes every day. I couldn't 
stand it. So I said, ‘I’m going out 
and get married.’ The Doctor said, 
‘You’d better. Go ahead.’ So | 
married and went to live on the 
other side of town. About the first 
night Mrs. Hayden and I were 
back from our trip a knock came 
on the door; it was the Doctor. We 
asked him to stay to supper, and he 
did. He dropped in nearly every 
day, and pretty soon he asked us to 
come and live with him. You see, 
he wanted someone around the 
house. We moved in as soon as we 
could get some furniture, we've 
been there ever since, and from 
then on I always called him dad.” 

Shortly after this, Steinmetz 
received a series of honors which 
placed him firmly on his pedestal 
of prominence. In 1901 he was 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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at Lucky is the baby born of the modern, intelligent 

! mother. While she dreams that her child will be 

e, Gisstucives: a great man, perhaps President of the United 

se States, she studies and plans for his health. 

nd 

se NE of the things this modern temporary molars, and can easily 
y- — found - is ny teeth, be distinguished by counting the 
‘: so vital to well-being, begin to Your Doctor double teeth on each side. If 
ty form before birth. And that in order : there are three double teeth in a 
% to give her baby good teeth her own will tell you row the back one is the permanent 
a diet must consist largely of eggs, a ae one. 

7 fresh vegetables, fruits, whole-grain may damage vital organs, may 

a- cereals and milk. nate Cyt, eve, et oe trou- These first permanent molars are 
1s e, rheumatism, headache, or the keystone of the dental arch 
al. The sca of ye teeth is var i gli long list of serious — —_ ~ position of he = 
a important in its effect upon the ater teeth. Coming in as they do 
ut second set and should be given the — apt gee pe of oie ~ in a mouth full of temporary teeth, 
g- greatest care. When one of the little vied Giunta Ge cick they are frequently neglected and 
~ teeth is lost, before nature is ready to engineering skill and his work sometimes extracted as part of the 
nt send out its successor, the shape of is often touched by the grace of baby set. 

the jaw is likely to change in such a artistry. 
= way that the second teeth will be If teeth are lost, artificial sub- Good teeth do not just happen. 
Y crowded and come in unevenly. ettentes ~- woually be —_ They are built by food—like every 

which wi msure comfort i i 
ab Especial attention must be paid to good appearance and efficient ec pots ia 
‘as the double molars of the temporary digestion and therefore yee mother eats before her baby is 
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ut eleventh year. so, when her e at he selects for him- 
* child is only four years old—hardly ; self. Teeth are living parts of the 

I more than a baby—and thereafter every six et body and need the minerals contained in 
he months, the modern mother takes him to her ay eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits and cereals. 
dentist. fae 

wa \ poe Lucky is the baby whose mother has deter- 
- The first permanent teeth are called the six- “Gaal mined that he shall have such fine first and 
ne year molars because they come in at about 24,4 second sets of teeth that he will never need 
* the sixth year. They appear behind the -wo See an artificial set. 
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A famous physician once made the statement Bae IRS poison at the root that cannot be dislodged 
ee, “Bad teeth are the most common cause of Bee Re by treatment, perhaps the tooth should be 
he physical breakdown”, (eee N extracted. 
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a Health scientists warn us that teeth should be a oue E The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
watched not from the outside alone, but from = -24 ae will gladly mail its booklet, “Good teeth, how 
ym the — as well and that a tooth which has ~ }: eee a to get them and keep them,” to anyone who 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the Werld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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— NO. 526 — $25 
Mahogany case, Spanish high-lighted panel, Maple burl. 
ght 714; Width 6%, Depth 5 




















| jo same electricity 
which lights your 
home, browns your toast 
and does so many other 
wonderful things will 
now bring you Observa- 
tory Time by means of 
Telechron, the springless 
electric clock. 


BEVERLY — NO. 333 — $25 


Mahogany case, two-tone Spanish high-lighted finish. 
3-in, silvered dial. Height 5%, Width 5%, Depth 4. 


esp ordinary clocks, 

Telechron has no 
springs, escapements or pen- 
dulums, but is directly driv- 
en by a tiny, silent, electric 
motor. Telechron ends your 
clock troubles—even wind- 
ing, oiling, and regulating. 
Simply plug your Telechron 
into an electric outlet and 
set the hands correct. 


The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 


ACCURATELY REGULATED FROM THE POWER STATION 


Priced from $17 to $1100 
Available also with chime and strike features 


TELECHRON COMPANY 
Ashland, Mass. 
In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 


WARREN 
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MADISON — NO. 691 — $65 
Mahogany case, colored glass panels. Scene, Mt. 
Vernon. 6-in. silvered dial. Height 32%. 


T= Telechron presents 
the greatest improve- 
ment in clockmaking in 
over 200 years—an accura- 
cy and dependability of time 
beyond comparison! Tele- 
chron is the one clock you 
know you can depend on— 
it always tells the truth! 


BELMONT — NO. 553 — $33 
Mahogany case, Spanish high-lighted panels, maple 
burl. 5-in. silvered dial. Height 74%, Width 17%, 

Depth 4%. 











N THOUSANDS of homes 

throughout the country, 
Telechron is giving Observ- 
atory Time. There are beau- 
tiful mahogany models for 
the living room and den, col- 
orful cases for the boudoir 


and kitchen, and of course, 
the banjo clock for the hall. 


VICTORIA — NO. 324 — $20 
Mahogany case, two-tone Spanish high-lighted finish. 
3-in. silvered dial. Height 6%, Width 5%. 

Depth 4%, 


OUR authorized Tele- 
chron dealer has more 
than a score of attractive 
new models awaiting your 
choice—all moderately 
priced—all ready to bring 
you observatory Time from 
your electric outlet. An in- 
teresting brochure awaits 
you. Mail coupon below. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
303’ Main Street 
Ashland, Mass. 


Send me your fascinating booklet explaining how 
Telechron Electric Clocks give Observatory Time. 


Ni nce ccciadentckenbas 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
elected president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and in 1902 he was made master of 
arts by Harvard University. 

The ceremony of conferring this 
degree must have been picturesque. 
A Harvard commencement 
is an exceedingly formal 
affair. The faculty mem- 
bers wear brilliant gowns 
and hoods. The sheriff of 
Middlesex County opens 
the show with a_ short 
traditional formula in 
seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish. The background is the 
dull black robes of the stu- 
dents. The president stands 
on the platform in gloomy 
Saunders Theater and con- 
fers each important degree 
with a short laudatory 
speech. 


High Honors 


It is said that Steinmetz 
went to this august occa- 
sion in business clothes 
that most men would be 
ashamed to go fishing in. 
He just didn’t know. As he 
hitched up the steps to the 
platform, President Eliot 
smiled down from his six 
feet two and proffered the 
tightly rolled degree. 

“T confer this degree 
upon you,” he said in his 
deep voice, “as the foremost 
electrical engineer in the 
United States—and 
the world.” 

The ceremony tickled Steinmetz. 
He appreciated the honor from the 
most ancient and lofty of American 
educational institutions as only a 
poor immigrant can. He had done 
his best to become American in 
spirit, in name, and in fact. Here 
was proof that he had made a place 
for himself in the esteem of his 
adopted country. 

A year later he was made doctor 
of philosophy by Union College, in 
Schenectady, and was asked to be 
professor of electrical engineering. 
This was a lesser honor in the eyes 
of the world, but the results were 
more tangible, nearer at hand. With 
his habitual enthusiasm Steinmetz 
took up his new duties. He knew 
nothing about the work, of course, 
and lecturing to undergraduates 
is as specialized a profession as 


therefore in 
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acting on the vaudeville circuit. 
Yet he was rewarded with a certain 
amount of unexpected success. 
He would write nervously on the 
blackboard, talking all the time, 
and then whirl round in a tempest 
of questions. After the first fifteen 





OMARAE A: 





Even while broadcasting, the scientist assumed his most 
characteristic pose and held on to the ever present cigar.. 


minutes the minds of the students 
were benumbed. No one ever fol- 
lowed him in all his calculations. 
He’d plunge into a flood of figures 
like a diver into a whirlpool. He’d 
struggle furiously with weird sym- 
bols which meant nothing at all to 
anyone but himself; he’d cover the 
board with writing too small to be 
seen beyond the first row and in the 
end would emerge with a conclusion 
which should have been on page 
347, two chapters ahead. 

The students got very little 
actual mathematical information 
out of his lectures, but they got a 
deal of inspiration. The sight of the 
little man on the platform, bursting 
with enthusiasm, was enough to fire 
any ambitious young engineer and 
keep him from becoming a stodgy 
technician. 

This connection with Union Col- 
lege lasted ten years. So great was 
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the latitude allowed him by the 
General Electric that he could carry 
the job on the side; and the com. 
pany regarded the scientific de. 
partment of the college as almost 
part of its own research labor: tory, 
It knew that Steinmetz’s main 
energy was going into his 
work with electrical calcy. 
lation and that the com. 
pany as well as the electrical] 
industry would reap the 
benefit of his labor. 

This period was the hap. 
piest in Steinmetz’s life. In 
the first place, he was more 
and more associated with 
youth, and this was the 
companionship he loved 
best. The Hayden children, 
three of them, were growing 
up to call him granddad. As 
they became old enough to 
be taken down to the camp 
on the Mohawk, Steinmetz 
bought a number of very 
small canoes and double 
paddles. They fitted him 
and the children equally 
well, and the place became 
more and more a kingdom 
of his own. 

The shack was built near 
the mouth of a small, shal- 
low stream called Viele’s 
Creek. It had a stony bot- 
tom and was not very long, 
but by damming it there 
would be plenty of chance 
for the kind of canoeing he 
loved. So he asked dozens 
of men out to the camp on 
Sundays and put them to work. 
Gradually a little pond grew behind 
the dam, the creek deepened, and 
the current almost disappeared. 

You could canoe all the way up 
to where the trees met overhead, 
as if there were no creek dividing 
the forest. The little pond at the 
foot of the creek was sunny and calm, 
and the water splashed happily over 
the rough stones of the dam. 


Cigars and Pencil Stubs 


Here Steinmetz came to do a 
good deal of his work. He’d lay a 
broad smooth board across _ the 
gunwales of his tiny craft, fill a 
large box with cigars and sharpened 
pencil stubs, and place it on a pile 
of paper. 

Then he’d push off into the pond, 
lay down his paddle, and drift 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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The long, slorious roll of Cadillac-La Salle ownership is 
studded with sparkling names. Wherever you go you will find 


these distinguished cars the pronounced favorites in the smart= 
est and most exclusive circles. The plain truth of the matter is: 
“ws those who know motor cars know too that Cadillac=La Salle 
m, ownership carries with it the unquestioned admission that the 
ver owner is driving the very finest motor=car which his highest 
ambition canattain.. ¢Deluxe Fisher and Fleetwood coachwork 
render Cadillac and La Salle the most luxurious motoring in 
the world . . ¢La Salle prices $2295 to $2875, Cadillac, $3295 
to $7000—all prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Cadillac-La Salle dealers 


di welcome business on the General Motors DeferredPayment Plan. 


ya 
the CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
i2 Division of General Motors 


ed Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
placidly for hours, hunched over 
his work, with ‘the sun beating 
down on his back. The children and 
their friends might be swimming 
in the pond, making waves that 
rocked his little canoe. They might 
be fighting uproarious battles with 
mud balls over his head. They 
might even push his canoe away 
when it came into too dangerous 
waters. He’d look up with his naive 
and kindly smile but was lost again 
a moment later in the wilderness 
of figures he alone knew how to 
traverse. 


An Odd Reception 


Some scientists when at work 
need endless paraphernalia; but 
not so Steinmetz. All he asked were 
pencil, paper, cigars, and a five- 
place table of logarithms. With 
these he would work all day happily 
in his canoe, and when at dinner- 
time a few brisk strokes brought 
him ashore the electrical world 
would be richer by _ several 
formulas. 

Once when the Haydens and 
he drove out to camp for a day’s 
work, the book of logarithms was 
left behind in Schenectady. Now 
logarithms are as necessary to 
mathematical procedure as water 
is to a steam engine, and a five- 
place table is a good-sized book 
jammed with monotonous figures. 
But Steinmetz placidly went down 
to the water's edge and began 
launching his canoe. 

Hayden called down from the 
porch. “I’m going in town for 
those tables. I'll be back in an 
hour.” 

Steinmetz pushed off from the 
bank. “Don’t do that,” he said 
mildly. “‘Guess I know that table 
by heart—I haven’t had to look at 
it for weeks. Bring it out to-morrow 
though. I may make a mistake 
sometime... . 

One summer day in the early 
1910’s, all Schenectady was ex- 
cited. A delegation from Russia 
was in town to go over the General 
Electric plant. The average Ameri- 
can idea of Russia at the time was 
compounded of the horror of Si- 
beria, the glitter of the crown 
jewels, and the depressing gloom of 
the Russian novelists. Schenectady 
had never seen a real Russian. 
There were plenty of bohunks 
down at the works, but they wore 
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neither Cossack boots nor crown 
jewels. 

The Russians arrived. They were 
neither horrible nor gloomy, but 
they wore the crown jewels in the 
form of cutaways and high hats. 
They paraded solemnly around the 
plant, showing polite interest in 
the powerful machinery and expres- 
sing wonder at every device which 
they did not understand. When 
they had seen everything else they 
asked to see Steinmetz, whose fame 
had penetrated to St. Petersburg. 

There was much frantic: tele- 
phoning, and it transpired that 
Steinmetz was at his camp. There 
was no telephone there, so a mes- 
senger rushed out to tell him to 
prepare for the august visitation. 
The bosses had a hunch that the 
Russians would get more kick out 
of seeing him in his native haunts 
than starched and uncomfortable 
in the office building. 

Steinmetz, dressed in a bathing 
suit, was working blissfully in his 





Marconi at Schenectady, discussing not 
electricity but Steinmetz’s many pets. 


smallest canoe when the Russians 
drove up in a glistening car and 
were guided down the precipitous 
path to the water’s edge. There 
they waited while Steinmetz pad- 
dled back to meet them, the in- 
evitable thin cigar sticking out 
from his face like a dead twig. In 
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his scanty clothes his deformities 
were accentuated, and his body 
seemed even smaller than it was. 
But his forehead was as fine as 
ever, his talk was even better than 
usual, and the _ visitors 
charmed. 

This story spread all over the 
city. The executives, who had 
dressed their very best, admired 
Steinmetz’s nerve in not doing s0, 
“Tsn’t it just like him!” they said 
to one another. 

Yet it wasn’t like him at all. His 
informal dress at the Harvard com. 
mencement already spoken of was 
not deliberate, whereas this was, 
But for some years Steinmetz had 
been reading a shower of newspaper 
clippings which praised equally his 
scientific achievements and his per- 
sonal peculiarities. If you look too 
long at your image in the mirror 
of the public eye, you are apt to 
make yourself over to fit the reflec- 
tion you see there. .. . 

As Steinmetz became more able 
to indulge his whims, his house took 
on a strange appearance. The night- 
marish conservatory was even more 
crowded with weird thorny shapes, 
and to make matters worse its 
loving master had installed 
mercury-vapor lamps, which threw 
a ghastly blue, shadowless glare 
on every monstrous plant. Stein- 
metz used to putter around happily 
under this horrible light, admiring 
the brilliant green which it gave to 
the cactuses. It was good for them, 
he would insist—the light was very 
actinic. 


were 


Practical Joker 


Steinmetz was usually chivalrous 
toward women, but one trick he 
delighted in playing on them. He 
had a part of his establishment 
lighted with the sort of lamps that 
made things hideous in the con- 
servatory, and near a doorway he 
placed a full-length mirror. When 
any girl came to the house whom 
Steinmetz thought proud of her 
looks he would carefully maneuver 
her into the doorway, turn on the 
lamps, and watch for the expres- 
sion that was sure to come over her 
face. Reflected in the mirror she 
would see herself with sickly green 
skin and dark purple lips, as if she 
had been dead for weeks! 

The place was swarming with 
animals. They weren’t the common 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Never Saw Such Profits 


one state was 13. 


Over half the capital invested 
in these 109 plants, went to the 
Carolinas. 


People Enjoy Life 





“Of course I’m happy. I never knew profits could be so easy. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
household cat and dog—Steinmetz 
was far fonder of such creatures as 
appealed to his sense of the gro- 
tesque. Sometimes as many as five 
alligators crawled among the cac- 
tuses or swam in the lily pond near 
by. 

Once these alligators all escaped. 
For days Schenectady hunted 
them, and every nervous woman 
and scary child saw 
them in dark corners. 

Children were forbid- 
den to swim in the 
river, and older boys 
stampeded for shore 
at sight of a floating 
log. Of course, most 
of the alligators were 
small enough to be 
totally harmless, but 
the Steinmetz legend 
had grown to such an 
extent that the neigh- 
bors believed him ca- 
pable of playing with 
a dozen ten-foot ones. 


Strange Pets 


They were all cap- 
tured at length, and 
peace reigned again. 
But as it became 
known around the 
country that Stein- 
metz appreciated live 
gifts the collection of 
freak animals grew. 
When a family tired 
of caring for an un- 
usual pet it was apt to 
be passed on to Stein- 
metz, who was sure to 
give it asylum. Sick 
ducks and undersized 
kittens arrived inswarms, and small 
boys would shyly offer feebly pad- 
dling mud turtles; but the climax 
was reached when the Gila mon- 
ster arrived from the West. 

Few people have seen these 
horrible creatures or even dreamed 
such sluggishly dreadful beasts 
exist. They are large lizards from 
the deserts of Arizona. Their heads 
are blunt and almost as large as 
their thick bodies. Their tails are 
blunt and almost as large as their 
heads. They are covered with what 
appears to be red and black bead- 
work, arranged in irregular broad 
stripes. Their eyes are generally 
closed, and they sleep for hours in 
the sun; but when they open their 
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eyes and look ill-naturedly at the 
world they can express in one flick 
of their scaly eyelids all the torpid 
evilness of nature in its most re- 
volting mood. 

Gila monsters are said to be poi- 
sonous. They have no hollow fangs 
or poison sacs, but in their lower 
jaws are two long teeth, deeply 
grooved. When the beast strikes— 
and in its native sunlight it can 
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Steinmetz’s adopted son, J. Leroy Hayden, adopted daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Hayden, and adopted grandchildren—Billie Hayden, Joe Hayden, 
and Marjorie Hayden. From a family photograph taken about 1910. 


move with lightning rapidity—it 
fastens these teeth in its victim 
and hangs on with a bulldog grip. 
Then it turns over on its back. The 
poisonous saliva runs down the 
grooves, while the creature chews 
steadily to insure deep penetration. 

This is the gentle pet to which 
Steinmetz was most deeply at- 
tached. He kept it in a cage in the 
conservatory, where it slept all 
day under the glare of the mercury 
lamps. He used to say that it rep- 
resented the ultimate in biological 
economy. Every year he’d place a 
dozen eggs within its reach. Once a 
month the creature would wake up 
and eat one; it seemed to need 
nothing more. 


If there was ever an individu 
unadapted to a political career } 
was Steinmetz. But he did run fy, 
office several times, and he met 
with a certain amount of une. 
pected success. 

I have described his early social. 
istic activity and his consequent 
flight from Germany. It is intereg. 
ing to notice that the farther he got 
from Breslau the more moderate 

and conservative his 
views became. Life jn 
America had gone 
very well with Stein. 
metz. He had ob. 
tained those simpk 
comforts he desired 
and was _ recognized 
as the leading genius 
in his chosen profes. 
sion. America was 
treating him pretty 
fairly. It wouldn’t be 
right to advocate the 
overthrow of the so. 
ciety which had » 


befriended him. 
Politics 
Gradually Stein. 


metz managed to 
reconcile his _ beliefs 
with the evident pros. 
perity and approx: 
mate social justice 
obtaining in America. 
He observed that al- 
though capitalism was 
firmly entrenched in 
this country labo 
was well paid and 
contented. 

Steinmetz’s — entry 
into politics was due 
to an extraordinary 
situation in Schenectady. The 
most conservative and respectable 
church in the city is the Reformed 
Dutch. It is a hold-over from the 
days when the descendants of the 
Dutch settlers still had control of 
the city’s social and business al- 
fairs. 

In 1911 the minister of this 
church was an ambitious and in- 
telligent man named Lunn, who 
was really cut out for a_ public 
career. Too liberal and modern 
minded for his congregation, Lunn 
had a tendency to rub the conserva 
tive fur of his parishioners the 
wrong way. He didn’t believe much 
of the accepted dogma, and he 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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EAT and the bright light of the electric arc! 
H. Smoking cauldron and smoking pig! The attend- 

ance of careful men; the sledge blows of men of 
brawn. All these caught by the master’s brush and 
preserved for posterity on the walls of Norton Hall at 
Worcester in Massachusetts. 


All who view the scene may know how Bauxite clay 
from the mines of Arkansas, by energy taken from the 
waters of Niagara, is fused in the electric furnace and 
becomes the hard, tough material known in industry as 
the abrasive trade-marked “Alundum.” 


By day and by night, while we wake or sleep, these 
fiery furnaces burn on, continually bringing forth the 
abrasive which is to serve mankind in a multitude 
of ways. 


From the abrasive, trade-marked “Alundum,” are 
fabricated the grinding wheels employed in _ all- 
important machinery operations in metal-working plants 
and many others. By the aid of grinding wheels there 
are produced countless machines of production and of 
transportation, and by the grinding wheel they are 
brought to mechanical perfection. 


Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


For the great paper industry, manufactured pulpstones 
reduce logs at tremendous speed into fine, even-grained 
pulp. 

For the broad and ever increasingly important field of 
chemistry, laboratory ware made of this abrasive, 
capable of withstanding terrific heat, performs an 
invaluable service. 


For the architect and the builder Norton Floors, non-slip 
and remarkably durable, supply a need in modern 
building construction. The basic material of Norton 
floors is this electric furnace abrasive. 


For great cities employing the activated sludge sewage 
disposal systems and industries where filtering opera- 
tions through plates are required this material serves in 
the form of Norton porous plates. 


In the beginning, manufactured abrasives supplanted 
natural quarried stones for sharpening and snagging. 
Today their use has been extended through the agency 
of the grinding machine to a high place of importance 
in the machine age in which we live and many are the 
by-products which time has proved definitely valuable 
to the progress of the world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
refused to say that he did. What’s 
more, he began working politics 
into his sermons and making his 
church the rallying point for a radi- 
cal group. 

There was bound to be friction; 
in the end Lunn resigned his charge 
and turned to politics. The story 
goes that Lunn approached the 
Republican boss and was laughed 
at; a radical minister out of a job 
wasn’t what he wanted in his party. 
Lunn then tried the Democratic 
boss. No luck there either. 


Too Honest for Office 


Still Lunn wasn’t discouraged. 
The only other party in Schenec- 
tady was the Socialist. It was 
theoretical and feeble. Made up 
largely of the foreign-born em- 
ployees of the General Electric, it 
had never had a look-in. So when 
Lunn offered himself as their can- 
didate for mayor, the Socialists 
jumped at the chance. They didn’t 
dare hope that he’d win the elec- 
tion, but his affiliation would re- 
move some of the alien stigma and 
might raise them to a more respect- 
able place in good political society. 

Lunn at once started a whirl- 
wind campaign. He was a wonder- 
ful speaker, and he had plenty to 
talk about. A city which has been 
run without opposition by the same 


set of bosses for years has an 
abundance of sore spots. Lunn 
smote them hip and thigh—and to 


everybody’s surprise he won. 

This is where Steinmetz comes 
in. Although Lunn was by no means 
a convinced socialist, he had been 
elected on the Socialist ticket, and 
Steinmetz, another very mild radi- 
cal, was just the type of man he 
wanted in his administration. He 
could point to him as an example of 
the expert assistance with which he 
was going to run the city. Lunn also 
needed help against the more radi- 
cal wing of his party. The Socialists 
have a by-law to the effect that 
anyone elected with their help must 
obey the dictates of the party 
council. Lunn had no intention of 
doing this, and he knew that Stein- 
metz would support him. 

So shortly after Lunn’s election, 
Steinmetz became president of the 
board of education. Intellectually 
he was well fitted for the position, 
but temperamentally he was a flat 
failure. He was too honest for 
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The visit of otis 4. Edison to the Seal Electric Company in 1922 was a won- 
derful opportunity for Steinmetz to demonstrate the results of his years of research. 


office in a city whose politics con- 
tained the usual elements of greed, 
self-interest, and prejudice. He saw 
that the city needed new schools 
and that the old ones were not be- 
ing properly run, but he was with- 
out the necessary guile to put 


_ through a constructive program. 


Consequently his attempts to 
introduce much-needed _ reforms 
met with little success. Lunn 
backed him to the best of his abil- 
ity, but the mayor was beset with 
opposition. For years Steinmetz 
fought on confusedly. Once he was 
elected president of the Common 
Council, but this position failed to 
give him the power he had hoped for. 

All this activity depended solely 
on his intimacy with Lunn, who 
after two terms as mayor deserted 
the Socialist party and became a 
Democrat. Steinmetz was kept on 
the board of education, where his 


analytical mind and genuine ideal- 
ism made him valuable, but he was 
never able to put his policies into 


effect. 





One more venture Steinmetz 
made. In 1922 he received the 
Socialist nomination for state en- 
gineer. The Socialists had no real 
hope—the country was _ having 
cold shivers over the Bolshevist 
revolution. But they had to put 
some nominees in the contest, and 
they chose Steinmetz to prove their 
contention that under Socialist 
rule the usual political chicanery 
would cease. 


A Writing-Desk Campaign 


Steinmetz wasn’t cut out for a 
campaigner. His English hadn't 
lost its German twist, and his ap- 
pearance on the public platform 
would have been against him. So 
he made a writing-desk campaign, 
giving long statements to the 
papers about the technical prob- 
lems of the state and delicately 
hinting that he could solve them. 

The announcement of Stein- 
metz’s candidacy provoked a 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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POSTAL LIFE 


Opens the Door of 1929 














with 
Increased Insurance in Force 
Increased Assets Increased Reserves 
Increased Income Increased Surplus 


Insurance in Force Totals $56,000,000 
Capital, Reserve and Surplus Over $20,000,000 
























Policy Claims 


The promptness of the Company in making payments method simplifies the conduct of its business and 
on — Faye — ae ee a saves time. Not only are delays avo'ded but sources 
sections country. Opera’ y ec! See ‘ ihn oll “we , 

sacthe & to exited te welll vedas besendies of dissatisfaction and litigation are eliminated; there 


steps inherent in business as usually transacted. This is no litigation on the company’s policies. 


Conditions Contributing 
to Low Cost 
and giving to the Company increasing popularity 


(A) The Decidedly Low Lapse Rate, showing that policyholders prize their policies and keep 
them in force; 





(B) The Distinctly Low Death Rate, showing that policyholders are well selected and have been 
benefited by the Company’s Health Bureau service; 


(C) The Payments Under The 9!2% Guaranteed Dividend, showing how policyholders, acting 
for themselves in applying for policies, save expense; | 





(D) New Insurance Obtained Through the Recommendations of Policyholders, showing that 
they spread a knowledge of the Company’s economies in the many communities where they reside. 


Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 


Nowhere can the average man invest his money so advantageously as in stand- 
ard life insurance issued by this Company. 











Dividends 2} 
Guaranteed ‘ 


Deal with this most modern Company employing the direct method; avail 
yourself of its economy. A knowledge of its benefits is now very widely spread, 
gaining for it a nationwide membership. 





4 Bice, | Its twenty-three years of experience have given more 
Postal Life Building than in-looks; they record the results of careful tests put 
Owned by into practice in every department of the Company. They 

the Company will have a telling effect in future years. 











Write for information; get the glow of a personal satis- 
faction in acting for yourself and saving money. 











Simply use the Coupon, or write and say, ‘Mail me information as to Policy men- 
tioned in March World’s Work.” Be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name 2. Your Occupation 3. Exact Date of Your Birth 





Postal 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full 
All standard forms of Life and Endowment insurance are issued by this Company ee See aoe Se Se 


and information as to any of them will be gladly furnished. Name 


operate with you directly, and have you think out with us your problems, from 

documentary matter submitted. Because we employ no agents the resultant com- 

pee savings go to you. It is the only non-agency life insurance company in 
merica. 


Occupation 
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When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit you. We desire to co- : Address 
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Postal Life Insurance » i 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St. New York 
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*4, out of 5 Neglect the Gu 
Health to Pyorrhea 


ANGER seems so remote when teeth 

are white. But, as your dentist will tell 
you, teeth are only as healthy as the gums. 
And diseases that attack the gums seldom 
reveal their presence until too late. 

So start taking proper care of the gums 
to preserve teeth and safeguard health from 
dread Pyorrhea—the disease of neglect that 
ravages 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. 

Every morning and every night, when 
you brush your teeth, brus ms vigor- 
ously with the dentifrice speci cally made 
for this purpose—Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Within a few days you'll notice an im- 
provement in the way your gums look and 
feel. In addition, your teeth will look 
cleaner and whiter. For while this denti- 
frice helps to firm gums and keep them 

outhful (the surest safeguard against 
Syecsben) it also cleans teeth and protects 
the crevices where decay so often begins. 


Get This Good Habit 


Remember, nobody’s immune. And the 
safeguard against disease is proper daily 
care and a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your drug- 
gist today. Two sizes — 35c and 60c. Start 
using it, morning and night. Teach your 
aihioon this good habit. It will protect 
their health. Forhan Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordina 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It 
is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice especially 
effective as a gum if the directions that come with 
each tube are followed closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s 
good for the gums. 





FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


s and Surrender 





Forhan’s 





(Continued from Page 130) 
blizzard of newspaper talk. The chance 
to combine Steinmetz’s magic name 
with the Red Menace was enough to 
attract editors who had never given half 
a column to a New York election before. 
and the Socialist ticket that year had 
other items of interest. A printer was 
candidate for Governor, a woman for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a Negro for 
Secretary of State. Steinmetz’s picture, 
always with a thin cigar between his 
teeth, appeared in this strange com. 
pany on hundreds of front pages. 

He was defeated, as was to be expected, 
But it was significant that he polled 
nearly twice as many votes as the other 
Socialist candidates. Some two hundred 
thousand non-Socialists voted for Stein- 
metz solely on the basis of his reputa- 
thom. ... 

Between 1914 and 1919 there was a 
war. It affected Steinmetz less than it 
did most people, for he lived in a rarefied 
atmosphere of scientific fact which was 
not readily muddled by the currents of 
popular emotion. 

When the first news came on that 
fatal summer day, he couldn’t believe 
that it was true. The rough edges of his 
grievance against Germany had been 
rubbed off by the passage of time, and 
the things he remembered about the 
Fatherland were pleasant things—the 
red carpet and the kerosene lamp of 
Tauenzienstrasse, the beer and the stu- 
dent songs of Breslau. 

Soon the papers were full of tales 
of violated women, murdered non- 
combatants, and little Belgians with 
their right hands neatly severed at the 
wrist. A scientific training doesn’t tend 
to make one believe such tales, and 
Steinmetz didn’t believe them. 

He knew that in every war there 
has to be a villain. As soon as you take 
sides conclusively, it is convenient to 
make this villain the enemy. But for a 
neutral with various and conflicting 
emotions the choice is sometimes dif- 
ficult. Steinmetz looked for a nation 
with which he had no sympathy what- 
soever and found it in imperial Russia. 
The ocean of Slavic barbarism has 
threatened to engulf Germany for too 
many centuries to be lightly forgotten, 
and the Czar’s government was the 
most active enemy of liberalism in Rus- 
sia and out of it. For the first two 
years of the war Steinmetz heaped on 
Russia the chief blame for bringing on 
the conflict, and sorrowed mildly that 
his beloved England and France should 
have shown such poor taste in picking 
an ally. 

It never occurred to him to conceal 
his feelings, and he aired them without 
reservation. One by one his friends 
stopped coming to his laboratory. The 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of Schenec- 
tady had long since left to take their 
places in the armies of their countries 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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ROGRESS has a way of pausing and 
pix making an enormous forward 
stride. Today, Science announces a sur- 
| prise to the business world—a new inven- 
tionto combat the terrific yearly loss by fire. 


The automatic sprinkler invented by 
Frederick Grinnell nearly fifty years ago 
teleases water on the fire as soon as heat 
melts its fusible solder. It has put out 
tens of thousands of fires, and saved 
property worth hundreds of millions. But 
all experts know that the saving of sec- 
onds and sometimes minutes is desper- 
ately needed at the very start of any fire. 

Fire hazards are multiplying beyond 
anything imagined by Frederick Grinnell. 

Quantity production with high speed 
machinery in vast open areas demands a 
super - sensitive device to check fires. 
Quantity distribution and the crowding 
of buildings with combustible goods also 
demands quicker action. Knowing this, 
Grinnell scientists have searched for a 


How LONG. 
would you wait? ~ 


F you saw a fire start in your plant; if you had a 
hoseli ne right there, how long would you wait to 
turn on the water? You couldn’t wait. Every moment 
wasted at the start means savage fire fighting . 


& 


Quartz Bulb 





“The New Grinnell 


Sprinkler Head.’”* 


omes true 


—This new automatic sprinkler invention 


deluges fire quicker than ever 


metal, chemical, mineral or gas 
which would act quicker than the 
solder-sealed sprinkler head. 


Endless experiments yielded not 
a ray of hope Then came a 
flash of genius—the invention of 
a quartz bulb containing a bubble 
of air in a sensitive liquid. Ata 
temperature as low as 135°, it 


automatically detects a fire, flashes 
open, releases water and rings an 
alarm. Not only that, but the bulb 
cannot corrode or deteriorate. 

Thousands of fire chiefs and in- 
surance experts greet the new 
Grinnell Quartz Bulb Sprinkler 
head as the crowning invention 
of the Grinnell laboratories. 


Grinnell Pioneering in other fields 


IKEWISE, leading engineers wel- 
come the new products and proc- 
esses produced by other divisions of 
Grinnell Company. In steam heating 
—the “Thermolier” is a development 
in unit heaters with fourteen points 
of definite superiority. 


In Power—the development of the 
Triple XXX line of 100% pipe joints 
and fabricated materials for pressures 
up to 1,000 lbs. 


In fire protection—a Simplex Dry 
Systern without the use of the usual 
differential air valve, and in special 


hazards the Lux System of Carbon 
Dioxide protection. 

In general pipe work—a line of 
unusually perfect cast-iron fittings and 
adjustable pipe hangers. 

In Humidification—through its sub- 
sidiary, the American Moistening Com- 
pany, the most unique humidity control 
ever known and a full line of products 
for maintaining desired air moisture. 

Write today for further information 
on any of these products. Let us show 
you how Grinnell pioneering may put 
money in your pocket. 


GRINNELL 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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‘Lhe reason 13 
HIGH 
COMPRESSION 





T isn’t the fault of your car when jt 
“knocks” and slows up after carbon has 
formed in its cylinders. Nature is to blame. 
Nature gave us the fuel which made possible 
the automobile—gasoline. But nature failed to 
make gasoline a perfect fuel. For it explodes 
too soon —‘knocks” and loses power — when 
it is pressed beyond certain limits. And as every 
one knows, it is the degree of squeezing of gasoline and airin 
the combustion chamber before ignition that determines the 
force of the explosion and the consequent power produced. 





Cy po 


So General Motors Research Laboratories undertook to 
find something which, when added to gasoline, would control 
its combustion rate and make it possible to build engines of 
higher compression and greater efficiency. 


After seven years of experiment, involving thousands of 
different compounds, the answer came: Ethy] fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead), the “anti-knock” compound which 
leading oil companies are mixing with good gasoline to form 
Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high compression fuel. 

National distribution of Ethyl has made possible the new 
models of higher compression and superior performance. 
A “high compression” car obviously requires high compres- 
sion fuel to show its best. 

But Ethyl Gasoline has meant even more: the millions of 
owners of cars of average compression can enjoy high com- 
pression performance by using Ethyl. For carbon automatic- 
ally raises compression by decreasing the size of the com- 
bustion chamber. 

Fill your tank with Ethy] today. You’ ll find a real difference 
in driving satisfaction. 












ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City + 56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 
, 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 





\/ op bs = 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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lO YEARS 


BEYOND EXPERIMENT 
More than 60,000 owners prove it! 


WILLIAMS 
vhen it ()jL0- 
on has 


~ HEATING 


2 Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


xplode 
ware OU take no chances when you buy WilliamsDist-O-Maticgivesthesamehealth- 
severy Williams Oil Heat. Ten years of satis-  fulwarmthand maybe purchasedonconven- 


wi factory service and more than 80,000 satis- ienteasy payments. Genuine Williamsoil heat 
e 


duced, fied owners endorse your judgment. at a price every man with a regular income 
_ More homes are heated by Williams Oil- can afford. Let your nearest Williams dealer 





control O-Matic than by any other make of oil diagnose your heating problems today. 


nae burner. Architects, heating engineers and 


ied physicians endorse Oil-O-Matic—proclaim 


ani it the most efficient manner of providing 
which your home with even, healthful warmth. 
» form 


Truly Automatic—Thoroughly Dependable 


e new Williams Oil-O-Matic is automatic—turns 
sane itself on and off—maintains precise temper- 
a atures you desire without work or worry. 
weal Williams Oil-O-Matic is thrifty of fuel—un- 
com- usually quiet—as dependable as tomorrow’s 


natic- sun. Easy to install in any heating plant. 
com- 











For Small Homes—Moderate Incomes 


nce 
pi For small homes, cottages and bungalows 


peppers onegaagy cane | 


t : WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. W.W.-# 
Bloomington, Iil. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners in 
HEATING CORPORATION my neighborhood. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


A 
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In New York 


New York is your greatest possible local market—from 7% to 15% 
or 18% of the whole volume you can expect from the United States, 
and far more than that in profit and promotion values, for the me- 
tropolis is a buying center and starts buying habits for the rest of 
the country. 


Cut distribution costs 


The cost ot physical distribution is your biggest handicap in this 
extra-special market. The metropolitan area where so many millions 
live and trade is crowded, compact, congested, traffic-jammed. 


Improve service to customers 


Service is the great good-will builder for any product and any manu- 
facturer because the dealer buys and takes deliveries hand-to-mouth, 
and because using ordinary individual methods distribution to him 
is difficult and stock keeping to meet his demands is expensive. 


Put the burden on experts 


To solve the sort of difficulty that your own organization can not 
handle, find the specialist who has studied the whole problem and 
has found the answer for other manufacturers or sellers in your plight. 


Use Bush Distribution Service 


Many other concerns, big and little, situated near and far, making 
and selling a surprising variety of goods, have found that Bush 
Distribution Service will receive, stock and deliver their products in 
the metropolitan territory with speed, economy, certainty unattainable 
in any other way. 


Write for full information 


The Bush booklet— Distribution Perfected— describes this service, 
tells you how Bush will do everything for you in New York City— 
except actually sell and advertise your product—and will give won- 
derful aids to your salesmen and your advertising message. Nota 
mere warehousing service—not merely lofts to let with power, with 
rail and pier service alongside. Bush has all that—and more: unusual 
facilities, unusual planning power, with essentials standardized and 
ready adaptation for your individual problems. 


The Bush booklet is yours for the asking. If you describe your 
special problem we will gladly give you information about service 
specially adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention the March issue of World’s Work 





(Continued from Page 132) 
the Americans and other neutrals 
couldn’t help being affected by the Al. 
lied propaganda. Thus Steinmetz and , 
few others were herded together, ay 
island in a ravenous sea which steadily 


| gnawed away its shores. 


By the time the struggle had settled 
down to a stalemate of trenches and 
barbed wire Steinmetz had a new theory 
which helped stiffen his inner resistance 
against the growing hostility of his as. 
sociates. 

Europe, said Steinmetz in 1916, was 
an economic unit of not much more ulti. 
mate importance than the United 
States. This being so, it was ridiculoys 
that it should be divided up into a score 
of little feeble countries, no one of 
which was strong enough to give peace 
to the rest. The system of the balance of 
power resulted in enormous expenditures 
for armament with no net gain, while 
the customs barriers were a_ terrible 
handicap to trade. What a boon to the 
world if one country were able to dom- 
inate the rest and enforce codperation 
among them! And what country better 
fitted to do this than Germany? She 
was the strongest industrially; she was 
centrally located; she Was more con- 
vinced than the others that elimination 
of competition was the economic doc- 
trine of the future; she was—— 

But just then the Zuritania was sunk, 
and Steinmetz found himself the center 


. of a storm which would have appalled a 


more imaginative man. 

The newspapers took avidly to Stein- 
metz’s phrase, “a United States of 
Europe.” They spread it on a thousand 
front pages and in a thousand Sunday 
magazine sections—with additional re- 
marks about how these United States 
were likely to be governed by a victori- 
ous Germany. Practically all women 
were to be violated at once, and nearly 
all children were to have their right 
hands severed neatly at the wrist. 

Steinmetz read the clippings, which 
came to him in greater numbers than 
ever before. Sadly he turned back to 


| his laboratory, where the volts and 


amperes spoke a straightforward lan- 
guage. 

In 1917 came the Russian revolution. 
Hopefully Steinmetz read the news— 
it promised to afford a basis for new 
generalizations. When America entered 
the war he had discarded his theory of a 
United States of Europe, for he realized 
that the defeat of Germany was only a 
matter of time. 

And this, after all, would be a good 
thing for the world, because the world 
would then be free to learn the lesson 
taught so brilliantly: by Russia. The 
last obsolete autocracy had collapsed; 
the milder bourgeois despotisms ol 
Europe would adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, and when the smoke of 
war had cleared away America and 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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can Industry hope 


to serve the entire 
United States from 
any one point... . 


however centrally 





T me was when you could locate in the cen- 

ter of your market, and satisfy the demands of 
your trade easily. But that day has gone. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has broken America into a 
group of major markets, each of which must be 
served from its logical, strategic center. 

The South is one of these markets,—and an 
important one. Its people are prosperous. Their 
buying power has trebled during the past ten 
years. Their standards of living have increased 
accordingly. And your opportunity for volume 
business is proportionately greater. 


But... not at long range! 


Those who have been outstandingly success- 
ful in selling the South will tell you that big 
volume began when Atlanta became their South- 
ern headquarters. This is Distribution City to 
the South. From here the rich territory may 
be most quickly and most efficiently reached, by 
men and merchandise. 

Fifteen main lines of eight great railroad sys- 
tems radiate from here to the whole South. 
Goods are delivered more swiftly from here by 
road, by rail, by air. Merchants have learned 
that turnover is better on goods from Atlanta 


branches, because fill-in is quicker, and stocks 


can be kept at minimum. And branches pay ac- 
cordingly. 

The volume developed in the territory, the 
production economies found here, have encour- 
aged manufacturers to establish branch plants 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Because labor 
is efficient, and raw materials available close by 
at low prices, production costs are lower here. 
Low taxes, low-cost power, ample water supply, 
building costs, climate—a host of factors con- 
tribute another big share to better profits. And 
these profits have built great plants out of small 
sales offices. 


~¥ V¥ F 


The facts as they apply to your specific prob- 
lem will be gathered for you—without cost or 
obligation—by the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
In the strictest confidence this organization of 
experienced location specialists will check your 
requirements against the advantages here, and 
will frankly tell you whether or not you can 
make more money through an Atlanta location. 


This service may mean thousands of dollars 
to your company in the next few years. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this 
Booklet 
h soatine the funda- 
Mental facts about 
Atlanta as a location 
a Southern 


9311 Chamber of Commerce Building 


TLANIA 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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For real Childhood Pictures—there’s 
no other camera like the Graflex. 





» a never know at what in- 
stant you'll have a chance at a picture that will 
be precious to you for life. 


The one camera in which you can watch 
each moment’s fleeting expression exactly 
as your negative will “see” it, is the Graflex. 


ry xy 7 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex, the camera that removes all 
guesswork in focusing — ready in an instant for the ordinary picture 
or for a thousandth of a second speed — priced within everybody’s 
reach. 3% x ‘4% Graflex, $80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 






FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





——___ 


(Continued from Page 136) 
Russia would lead the world by gentle 
stages toward the Utopia. With Keren. 
sky’s fine words humming softly in his 
ears, Steinmetz worked happily in i 
laboratory, watching for the signs df 
the new era. . 
But Kerensky fled before a breaking 
storm of anarchy and savagery, and it 
was not until 1921 that Steinmetz’s 
friends began to bring him evideng 
from Russia which showed signs of the 
awakening. By that time the Sovig 
régime was able for the first time { 
think of matters other than its ow, 
survival; and the first thing it talked 
about was the electrification of Russia, 
Here was an idea which Steinmetz 


| could seize upon and praise withoy; 


reserve. For years he had advocated 
electrification as one of the chie 


agents of socialism. If a country were to 
| be bound together closely by power 


lines in the inevitable control of some 
central agency, and if that agency 
drifted more and more toward govern- 
ment management, there was sure to be 
a parallel drift in other lines. The Soviets 
had perhaps been a trifle hasty in mak- 
ing other changes before this funda. 
mental one was assured, but they nov 
were facing in the right direction. To 
register his applause he sat down and 
drafted a letter to Lenin. 

In 1921 the mail service between 
America and Russia was nonfunctioning. 
So Steinmetz waited to mail his letter 
until he was able to entrust it to a Com- 
munist named Lussof, who was re- 
turning to Russia and who promised to 
place it personally in the hands of 
Lenin. Then he wrote: 

“T am taking the opportunity of the 
return of Mr. Lussof to Russia to express 
to vou my admiration of the work which 
is directed to the building up of social- 
ism and economic — reconstruction— 
the work which Russia carries on 


_ under such hard conditions. I wish you 





full success and express my full con- 
fidence that you will succeed. And really 
the great. undertaking started by Russia 
must end by success, for we cannot per- 
mit that we shall be defeated. 

“T shall be glad if I am able, accord- 
ing to my best abilities, to assist Russia 
in the technical sphere, and particularly 
in the matter of electrification in a prac: 
tical way and with advice.” 

A long interval, and then the answer 
came back. Steinmetz read it with deep 
satisfaction. Written below a picture o 
Lenin was a note in his own hand, signed 
“N. Lenin” at the bottom. It thanked 
Steinmetz for his sympathy with the 
Russian experiment and regre‘ted that 
the lack of relations between Russia 
and the United States prevented the 
Soviet from taking advantage of his 
offer of technical assistance. [{ was 4 
great consolation, said Lenin, to know 
that at least one great scientist mn 4 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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RCA RADIOLA 62— Cabinet 
model of the new RCA Super- 
Heterodyne. RCA Electro-Dy- 
namic Speaker. Beautiful 
cabinet of walnut veneer with 
maple inlays, and ingeniously 
arranged doors. 

$375 (less Radiotrons) 











RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model 
of the new RCA Super-Heterodyne. 
Finest instrument of its kind ever 
built. Simplified house-current 
operation, - $147 (less Radiotrons) 
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RCA 
RADIOLA: 62 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


Radiola Super-Heterodynes are built 
to meet the demand for expertly de- 
signed radio receiving instruments re- 
producing broadcast programs with the 
highest possible degree of realism. These 
RCA receivers of the “60” series are 
the finest Radiolas ever offered. They 
are the product of three great associ- 
ated companies — RCA, General Elec- 


tric and Westinghouse. 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign 
——— 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


























RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
SPEAKER 106—The incompa- 
rable reproducing instrument of 
the type used in the new cabinet 
Radiolas. Operates from A.C. 
house current. $88. 





WORLD'S WORKERS—THEY 
BUILD FOR US 


TRUE SENSE of humor and a re- 
A fusal to take oneself quite as 
seriously as the world would 
have one is probably an author's best 
insurance against turning out a dull 
book. Part of Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s philoso- 
phy is to take her work 
seriously, herself lightly ; 
to look out, not in; and 
to place her family above 
her work. No one has yet 
accused her of dull writ- 
ing. 

When one considers 
that Mrs. Rinehart has 
overcome every difficulty 
that can be placed in the 
path of an aspiring au- 
thor—a_ large family, 
housekeeping, continual 
interruption, ill health, 
and indifference of edi- 
tors and publishers—her 
success takes on a significance for those 
women who seek careers. She is proud 
of the fact that fame and fortune 
came in the face of her resolution never 
to sacrifice her family for her work. Yet 
her pride in this accomplishment does 
not prevent humility from being one of 
her dominant characteristics as an au- 
thor. 

At twenty-eight Mrs. Rinehart began 
writing. For many years her family was 
to make large demands on her time, and 
in the early days she frequently pounded 
a typewriter while holding one of her 
children in her lap. Such difficulties soon 
knocked the idea out of her head that an 
author writes only by inspiration. She 
forced herself to work every time she sat 
down to write. There was no oppor- 
tunity to wait for the mystic visitation 
of the muse. As her family grew older, 
Mrs. Rinehart, prompted by her hus- 
band, rented an office within easy dis- 
tance of her Pittsburgh home and so 
transferred -her workshop away from 
her home. The change was a success, 
for she found she could do better work 
in less time than previously and was 
freer from interruption. Most of the 
considerable amount of work that she 
had done up to that time had been ac- 
complished in her home. 

“The Circular Staircase,” “The Man 
in Lower Ten,” which ruined the sale 
of lower berth Number 10 on American 
railroads for at least three years, “K,” 
“Long Live the King,” “ Tish,” “ Bab,” 
“The Amazing Interlude,” “ Twenty- 
three and One-Half Hours’ Leave,” 
“Lost Ecstasy,” “Two Flights Up,” 


“Let's snap up the law’ — 
Dudley Cammett Lunt. 


have 
American 


and “This Strange Adventure’’ 
unassailable positions in 
homes. 

Much of Mrs. Rinehart’s vacation 
time has been spent with her family 
riding and camping in 
some of our Western 
national parks. Out of 
these journeys have 
come travel books 
marked by their vigor- 
ous personality and 
never ceasing humor. 
Hotel owners, bus-line 
proprietors, and tourist 
agencies in parks about 
which Mrs. Rinehart 
has not written say they 
would give the prover- 
bial : shirt from their 
backs to have her do 
so. This enormous draw- 
ing power that she has 
with her public led some- 
one recently to write, “She is not only 
a writer but an institution.” 


“-MFTEEN hundred feet? Well, pull her 

F up! The pilot pointed her nose up- 
ward, and the student got ready. I could 
see he wanted to jump, but he was 
scared. The engine had almost stalled 





FREDERICK BRADLEY 
“T claim to be one of those who profiteered 
Jrom the World War’’—Clayton Knight. 


when I saw the instructor grab the stu- 
dent’s wrist in both his hands, rip the 
white knuckles off the cockpit’s edge 
and, with a push at the, small of the 
back, send him flying into space. 

“I watched him drop like a shot. 


Two, three, four, five hundred feet, | 
pictured a mess below, but suddenly 
there he was, ring pulled, and floating 
pretty as you please over the field. That's 
parachuting. We didn’t have to learn it 
in the war.” 

Clayton Knight paints a picture with 
words or brush—the latter in “Sky 
Law”—but in both he concentrates in 
airplanes. He told us the other day that 
the war made not only an artist but also 
a profiteer out of him, for it gave him 
something to say on paper, something 
that editors wanted to buy. 

As an aviator, he arrived in France, 
via England, with a British squadron; 
and although he survived the first five 
weeks in the air and should therefore, 
according to flying superstition, have 
lasted out unharmed, nevertheless, early 
in October, 1918, he was wounded and 
taken prisoner far behind the German 
lines. 

The drawings of flyers and the things 
they did that he had made at odd times 
were admired, and nearly all were 
claimed, by those who packed up his 
effects for shipment home. But during 
the months he spent in German, Belgian, 
French, English, and American hospitals 
he had ample time to make pictorial 
notes. These have since been invaluable 
as references. The facts that his Army 
pay went on during those hospital days 
and that he was one of the few aviators 
who never got to Paris saw him on the 
day of his discharge with more money 
than he had when he went in—easily an 
Army record! He’s been drawing flying 
men and adding 
to his capital ever 
since. That’s an 
artist record. 


HE AUTHOR of 

“Sky Law,’’ 
Dudley Cammett 
Lunt, also flew in 
the war—not as an 
Army flyer, like 
Knight, but as 
an officer in the 
Naval air forces. 
For two and a half 
years he saw ac- 
tive service in all 
sorts of planes and 
in all sorts of 

(Continued on 
Page 178) 


“From stethoscope to 
pen and ink pot’ — 
Dr. Joseph Collins. 








THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
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Food is the fuel that keeps the hu- 
man fires burning. It is to the human 
power plant what coal is to the steam 
engine. 

Sugar is one of the best heat and 
energy producers. Certain other 
foods build and repair tissues. Sugar, 
being composed 98% of digestible 
carbohydrate, almost instantly avail- 
able for body needs, furnishes 1,750 
calories in fuel value per pound. 

Some foods are essential, others 
can be omitted without serious loss 
to the diet. Sugar, being a concen- 
trated heat and energy producer that 
is easy to keep without spoilage, is 
highly essential. For this reason 
governments are concerned with the 
maintenance of an adequate sugar 
supply for both military and civil 
populations at all times. 

At the outbreak of the Great War 
in August 1914 one of the first acts 
of the British Government was to 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


take control of the publicfood supply, 
and the first item of food to be placed 
upon the controlled list was sugar. 


The United States has known, if 
not the danger, at least the incon- 
venience of a sugar shortage. The 
conditions during and after the war, 
when sugar was so scarce and expen- 
sive, may be repeated in a more acute 
degree unless we grow more of our 
required sugar within the continental 
United States. 


The South Coast Company and 
the Southern Sugar Company are 
both engaged in domestic sugar- 
growing on a large and rapidly in- 
creasing scale. This industry 1s of 
great significance, not only to the 
companies and the states where they 
are located, but to the country as a 
whole. An illustrated booklet telling 
the story of their activities may be 
had upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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Of All Tobacco 
Manufactured 
in U. S. 
NortTH CAROLINA 
Manufactures 
One-third 





You may share 
Her prosperity 





North Carolina leads the 
‘world in the manufacture of 
tobacco. One North Carolina 
city manufactures more to- 
bacco than any other city in 
the world. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


On all loans, sufficient life 
insurance is applied for to 
satisfy the mortgagee so that 
foreclosure is prevented in 
event of death. 


Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. 
Write for booklet WW-3. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 





























greets trans-continental travelers in 
its new $75,000,000 Union Station 
—monumental in character, the 
ultimate in terminal facilities. 
Powered and lighted electrically 
by Edison Service, this fifth 
largest rail terminal in the United 
States achieves fullest expression of 
modern travel convenience. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book. This stock is listed on 

the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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PLUTOCRATIC INVESTMENTS 


ITH the hearty approval of 
rich and poor, the United 
States is growing steadily more 


plutocratic. This tendency is not really 
apparent in politics despite the charges 
of the Norrises and the La Follettes, 
but in the business world it is unmis- 
takable. In industry, the rich and power- 
ful corporations have been growing 
rapidly more rich and more powerful. 
The greatest progress, generally speak- 
ing, has been made, not by small new- 
comers but by General Motors, General 
Electric, American Can, Allied Chemi- 
cal, and other immense organizations. 
Against their competition the little fel- 
low has not much of a chance. Cries of 
dismay have come from a few victims of 
their success, but the public as a whole 
is not complaining. If General Motors 
and Ford can continue to improve their 
products and reduce their prices, no one 
cares much about the fate of the small 
motor company that is pushed to the 
wall. 

To a certain extent, this is plutocracy. 
The power of an industrial company, 
however, is in fact limited. Whatever 
their size, the American Can Company 
is pretty sure to reinvest such share of 
the profits as it does not turn over to the 
stockholders in the can business. It is 
content to reenforce its position within 
its own field. 

During the past three months Ameri- 
can investors have intrusted to com- 
panies of an entirely different type 
nearly half a billion dollars that the 
directors can use just about as they see 
fit. This delegated power is simply tre- 
mendous. The companies so honored 
were investment trusts. Their sponsors 
were J. P. Morgan & Company, Drexel 
& Company, Bonbright & Company, 
Goldman, Sachs & Company, Blair & 
Company, J. & W. Seligman & Com- 
pany, and others. All were oversub- 
scribed, despite the fact that 40 per 
cent of the $248,000,000 in securities 
offered in December, 1928, took the 
form of investment-trust issues. 

“Here’s some money. Please invest 
it for me.” 

Capitalists, big and small, have been 
saying this to investment counselors 
in whom they had faith for hundreds of 
years. Until recently it has been difficult 
to find outstanding men who would ac- 
cept the commission—because they 
could not spare the time, because they 
did not wish to accept the responsi- 
bility, or for both reasons. 

Now the overtures come from the 
most prominent financiers. “Give us 
your money,” they say. “Let us invest 
it for you.” That is the offer made by 
J. P. Morgan & Company and the other 
leading investment houses when they 
offer the securities of the United Cor- 
poration, the Goldman Sachs Trading 


Corporation, and the Tri-Continental 
Corporation. 

The principle of the investment trust 
is not a particularly new one. Such 
companies, in their simplest form, haye 
been flourishing in England and Scot. 
land for a hundred years or so. In this 
country, moreover, banks and insurance 
companies have been functioning a; 
investment trusts for a long time. 

Savings banks and _life-insurance 
companies have been strictly limited 
in their operations. The state has re. 
stricted the purchasing to the safest 
types of securities. National banks and 
trust companies, on the other hand, 
have allied themselves with investment 
companies, which have had the widest 
latitude in the choice of holdings: The 
tremendous appreciation in_ the prices 
of the shares of New York’s First Na- 
tional and National City Bank stocks 
has been due principally to the accretion 
in the value of the common stocks held 
by their security companies. Fire. 
insurance companies have grown in 
much the same way. They have made 
little or no profit from underwriting 
transactions but have prospered 
mightily by wise and sometimes daring 
investments. 

Investment trusts, under that name, 
were almost unknown here fifteen years 
ago. In 1914 only eight of these com- 
panies existed in the United States, 
and their assets totaled not more than a 
few million dollars. Since then about 
three hundred have commenced opera- 
tions, and their market value to-day 
probably exceeds a billion and a half 
dollars. This figure, which is only an 
estimate. but which is quite generally 
accepted, does not include the Giannini- 
controlled Bancitaly Corporation, with 
its investments of hundreds of millions 
of dollars scattered all over the globe. 

The upward trend of stock prices, 
which has been maintained with only 
relatively small interruptions for the 
past five years, made it easy for invest- 
ment trusts to swell their dollar value 
and at the same time their popularity. 

Of all the investment companies in 
operation up to a few months ago, very 
few have attempted control over the 
properties to which they have intrusted 
their funds. English and Scottish invest- 
ment trusts bought low and sold high, 
or tried to do so, in all the market of 
the world but avoided any managerial 
responsibilities. This tradition has been 
pretty well preserved in the United 
States until a short time ago, although 
the Bancitaly Corporation has taken an 
active part in the handling of many of 
the banks in which it has become the 
chief stockholder, and the big organiza- 
tions like the First National and the 
National City Banks have been strongly 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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In this swift age 


save yourself investment time and 


worry this way 


An airplane rushing a busy executive to 
an emergency engagement is but an out- 
ward indication of the fast tempo at which 
we live today. In other ways—less dra- 
matic, perhaps—you try to make every 
working hour count for more. But possibly 
you haven’t realized how much time and 
worry you can save in the all-important 
matter of investing your money. The 


National City Company, for instance, 


maintains offices in over 50 American 
cities to furnish quick investment con- 
tact with busy men. At any of these offices 
our representatives will gladly help you 
check over your present holdings or select 
additional investments. Their recom- 
mendations are backed by over 115 years 
of National City experience and all that 
this implies in the way of financial knowl- 


edge and sound judgment. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 























Offices in Principal Cities 


O MATTER in what part of the 

country you may be, the moment 
you establish contact with a Taylor, 
Ewart & Company office, there is set 
in motion for your benefit the well es- 
tablished fact-finding, analytical, advis- 
ory, and trading facilities of an 
investment banking organization na- 
tional in scope. 


As originators and distributors of in- 
vestment securities, we offer at all times 
a widely diversified list of bonds and 
stocks. Furthermore, we are glad to 
place at your disposal a staff of tech- 
nicians who are competent to prepare 
an investment plan that will meet your 
requirements. 


INCORPORATED 


AYLOR,EWART & COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
Chicago New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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represented on the boards of directors 
of the companies in which they h 
been heavily interested. , 

Unless all the evidence is untrus. 
worthy, a new era has arrived withiy 
the past few months. Two of the bigges, 
investment trusts formed recently have 
announced that they will limit thei: 
holdings to utility and oil securities 
respectively. A third, which is reported 
to be on the verge of launching as this 
is written, will restrict its holdings { 
rail issues. A fourth, although it made 
no announcement as to the scope of its 
operations, probably will devote its at. 
tention almost exclusively to tobacco 
companies. 

The United Corporation, sponsored 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, Drexel 
& Company, and Bonbright & Com. 
pany, is sticking to the utilities; and the 
Petroleum Corporation of America, of 
which Blair & Company are the leading 
underwriters, to the oils. The Van Ess 
Corporation, or whatever may be the 
name of the organization now being 
planned to absorb some of the holdings 
of O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, will 
deal only in rails. 

Inevitably the concentration of such 
large amounts of capital within certain 
industries means that the officers of the 
various trusts will have great influence 
over individual managements. Even in 
companies where their holdings rep- 
resent only a comparatively small per- 
centage of the voting stock outstanding, 
the power and prestige of the monster 
investment trusts will ensure them al- 
ways a respectful hearing. Since the 
officials of these trusts are representa- 
tives of the great banking houses, whose 
influence has always been impressive, 
the cause of plutocracy seems to be 
materially advanced. 

Actual ownership of property in this 
country may be more widely diffused 
than at any time since the Civil War. 
The investment trusts under consider- 
ation here, and the mighty corporations 
like General Motors and General Elec- 
tric, do not belong to their officials, 
directors, and bankers but to hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders. A very 
large proportion of the owners, however, 


ave 

















as Professor Ripley reiterates sadly, 
only occasionally exercise the authority 
in their hands. Except in such rare in- 
stances as the feud between John D. 


| Rockefeller, Jr., and Col. Stewart in 


the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
they simply cannot be bothered to 
vote or take any active interest in the 
management of their companies. They 
are only too glad to leave all authority 
in the hands of the large stockholders 
and the officials. 

Some sociologists are alarmed over 
this piling up of power. They dislike 
the idea of a plutocracy, however wise 
and benevolent. From the “dollars and 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


BAKER BUILDING BUHL BUILDING 425 EAST WATER STREET LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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Thousands of investors 


have read this 
Booklet 


Write for Second Edition C-1026 


HE first edition of our new booklet, “How 

to Invest Money,” was exhausted in a few 
weeks, so great was the popular demand. So 
we have published a second edition. Write 
for it. It will 


—help yousolve your investment problem; 


—aid you to invest $1,000, or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large or small; 


—guide you away from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent without charge or 
obligation to anyone who has money to in- 
vest and is interested. Write today. Ask for 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS * 


StrAus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th Street 
New York 


SrraAus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CxHIcaco 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


— ESTABLISHED IN 1882— 
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sense” point of view the rule of the few 
in industry and commerce has proved 
far from unsatisfactory. Ford and 
General Motors have passed a large 
share of the profits of their operating 
companies on to the public. Certainly a 
large group of small automobile many. 
facturers could not have sold such good 
cars at as low prices. The chain stores 
and the mail-order houses have been 
able to undersell the old village store, 

In the investment-trust field the only 
company that has operated along the 
same general lines as the big newcomers 
are expected to do is the Bancitaly 


| Corporation. Its history has been a most 


successful one. With almost no excep 
tions, the banks under its control have 
increased their efficiency and given 
better service to their clients than they 
did when they were indepen dent. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
influence of the big New York banking 
houses will also be beneficial. Many 
factors have combined to give them the 
outstanding positions they enjoy; but 
the chief one, in nearly every case, has 
been the ability to appraise correctly 
business situations and business leaders, 
Because they have sponsored companies 
with strong potentialities and chosen 
suitable executives to run them the 
companies have been unusually success- 
ful, and their success has won prestige 
for their backers. 

Leaving sociology aside, it looks as 
though the extension of the influence 
of these banking houses should be 
generally beneficial. It should strengthen 
companies in which they invest and will 
limit the supply of funds to those that 
would use them wisely. The public has 
already given a striking demonstration 
of what it expects the United Corpora- 
tion to do for its allies by rushing to 
buy the stocks of those companies whose 
securities are included in the United's 
original portfolio. 

The Van Sweringen brothers have 
benefited practically every railroad in 
which they have been interested, and the 
influence of the investment corporation 
they are forming should assist every 
road in which it becomes interested. 

Although their transactions cannot be 
studied in detail the financial world 
knows something already of the effects 
of investment-trust buying and selling 
on the security markets. Without much 
question, the results have been all to the 
good. The trusts have supported the 
markets when they were weak and held 
them back when they were advancing 
too rapidly. Individuals are apt to do 
just the reverse. The greatest stimulus 
to buying is a long list of fat gains in the 
stock-market tables, while nothing 
brings out more selling than a few sharp 
declines. Psychology, rather than values, 
plays much too important a réle in the 
operations of the average speculator. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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America’s outstanding success in world busi- 
ness is due to two mighty forces; the untiring 
energy of the American business man and the 
unbounded confidence of the investing public 
in the stability of American business. 


The intermediary of these two great forces is 


the Investment Banker. 


Through him, Governments, Municipalities, 
Industrial Corporations and Public Utilities 
are able to find investors whose funds make 
possible continuous growth and expansion. 





Through him, the investing publicis afforded 
the opportunity of participating in America’s 
great business development through bond 
and stock investments. 


The great responsibility imposed upon us as 
Investment Bankers makes it necessary to 
accept for financing only those corporations 
which can pass the rigid tests of our under- 
writing department. Our 48-page booklet, 
“A Record of Corporation Financing,” (sent 
on request) proves the character of our issues. 


A.C.ALLYN4*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


30 Broad St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 
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No. 3 of a series of advertise- ° 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 














There is no Fashion in 


Clipping Coupons... 


IMES, customs, clothes —all 
change, but the demand for a 
regular return from a safe invest- 
ment never grows old. 


Prudent investors have been 


clipping coupons from the bonds » 


of some of our companies for 
more than a generation. 


A time-honored habit... 

With sound and well-managed 
property furnishing power, light, 
and water as its security, every 
coupon clipped from bonds of 


this Company or any of its group . 


has been promptly paid the day 
it was due. 


‘ 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN \WATER WORKS‘ LECTRIC ((OMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


eJnformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished on request 
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Especially in such times as these, when 
the markets are full of unsophisticated 
nervous traders, the stabilizing power of 
the trusts is highly desirable. 

Since the holdings of many investment 
trusts are not limited to American 
securities, the problem of finding capital 
for the different parts of the world where 
it is most urgently needed will be ex. 
pedited. The ordinary investor might 
be slow to learn that in Japan, for in. 
stance, the strongest bonds were yielding 
8 or 9 per cent, indicating a strong bid 
for capital. Investment-trust managers, 
if they were alive to their work, would 
be sending some of their funds to earn 
this high return. By expediting such 
movements of capital the functioning 
of the world’s financial movements will 
be helped considerably. 

To assume that the important new 
sponsors of investment trusts will main- 
tain always their present standards of 
competence is not reasonable. It is im. 
possible, though, to devise any scheme 
for the management of funds that will 
eliminate the possibility of deterioration 
in the quality of management. Some of 
the present generation may find their 
faith in one or another house to have 
been sadly misplaced. The average of 
investment judgment in these houses, 
though, should for a long time to come 
be far superior to that of any other 
group. 

But what price management? That is 
a terribly difficult question that the in- 
dividual has to answer in considering 
the purchase of investment trusts. The 
United Corporation’s common stock is 
selling for about twice the liquidating 
value of the securities it represents. 
Twenty-five dollars’ worth of securities 
under the sponsorship of J. P. Morgan & 
Company is selling in the open market 
for about $50. Such a price for even the 
best management seems a little steep— 
and perhaps it is. The experience of the 
past twenty or thirty years, however, 
has shown that though the securities of 
well-managed companies have been 
cheaper at some times than at others, 
considering their prospects they have 
seldom been really overpriced. 

Alarms over the plutocratic business 
tendencies are sure to be raised from time 
to time. They will not invariably be un- 
justified, but it is well to remember that 
there are two strong checks. The first 
is the voting power of the small share- 
holder. He may not exercise it often to- 
day, but if his rights ever are seriously 
threatened he certainly will. The second 
is the possibility of government control. 
Bernard Shaw welcomes amalgamations 
of all kinds because he thinks they bring 
communism nearer. That is debatable, 
to say the least, but the threat of 
government control, always more set 
ous to large than to small concerns, will 
be a strong and persistent influence for 


good behavior.—T. H. G. 
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“A friend suggests Cztzes Service Common. 
What is your opinion?” 
And the expert recommended its purchase for investment 


ITIES SERVICE securities are recom- 
mended daily by financial writers, bankers 
and experienced investors. In the clipping re- 
produced, the financial expert recommends the 
— of Cities Service Common stock to 
old. 
The advisability of buying Cities Service 
Common stock and holding it for investment 
has been amply demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of investors in the past. For instance, an 
investment of $2,000 in this stock at the date of 
its issuance, January 1, 1911, would now be 
worth, if all stock dividends had been held, 
about $47,000. These holdings, on the basis of 
the present yield of over 7%, would provide a 
yearly income of about $3,400 in cash and stock 
—much more than the entire original invest- 
ment. 
Note: The above clipping is one When you put your investment dollars to work 
of many in our files. Name of in Cities Service Company, you become a 
newspaper from which it was profit-sharing partner in an $800,000,000 organ- 
taken, together with name of the ization that has paid dividends of over 
investment writer can be fur- $100,000,000 in cash or securities to owners of 
nished upon request. its common stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Send copy of Booklet “TPO-176 describing the investment possibilities of 
Cities Service Securities. 
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(GREENWICH 
WATER and GAS COMPANY 


Supplying Essential Services to 
New York Suburban Communities 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company supplies 
water—and in some cases gas—to a numerous group 
of adjoining communities in two of the wealthiest 
counties suburban to New York City: Westchester 
County in New York; Fairfield County in Connecti- 
cut. Among these communities are such prosperous 
towns as Rye, Port Chester, and Greenwich, all within 


2814 to 31 miles of the Grand Central Terminal. 


The properties of the Greenwich Water and Gas 
Company, valued at over $13,000,000, have been in 
continuous and successful operation for various 
periods up to 70 years. Because of the Company’s 
stable growth, the essential character of its services, 
and its long record of steadily increasing earnings, 
we recommend the Collateral Trust 5% Gold Bonds 
of the Greenwich Water and Gas Company as a 
safe investment affording a satisfactory yield. 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Community Water Service Company 
which, through its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, supplies water to more than 1,000,000 
people in the Eastern and Middle Western 
States. Many of the Community Water 
Service Company’s properties are adja- 
cent to large centers of population. 

Its combined assets total more 


than $70,000,000. 


Send for full information 


AA 
P. W. CHAPMAN & C0, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 
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capitalistic country had confidence jy 
the high intention of the Soviet. 

Steinmetz hung the picture on the 
wall of his laboratory and often showed 
it proudly to unsympathetic visitors 
Against all kinds of opposition he had 
remained true to his socialistic faith. 
here was proof of it... . 

Some men dread death. I don’t think 
Steinmetz did. At any rate, he gave no 
sign. But there were certain symptoms 
of age which annoyed him. He did not 
grow old normally; his nerves went first. 
No spectacular breakdown, no jump. 
ness even—that wouldn’t have been 9 
bad. His nerves merely became slower 
in their action. His muscles didn’t 
respond so promptly to a stimulus. He 
found them obeying whole seconds late 
the commands which his still-efficient 
brain had given them. . . 

In 1921 came Einstein, a trifle per. 
plexed at the popular interest in a theory 
which only a handful understood. He 
and Steinmetz were made for each 
other. They talked mathematics de- 
lightedly for hours. Einstein was glad to 
find someone he could meet on his own 
plane, and Steinmetz was glad that, 
though he had never met Lenin, he had 
seen the other truly great man of mod- 
ern times. 

Marconi came in 1922. Steinmetz 
didn’t find so much community of in- 
terest with him. Science was for Marconi 
a means to an end, not a pure simple joy 
in itself. 

Edison came too, and satin Steinmetz’s 
office talking impressively along the 
border line between science and scientific 
opportunism. He was very deaf, so when 
Steinmetz saw that his remarks were 
making no impression he reached over 
and, to ‘the delight of the ever-present 
reporters, tapped a message in the Morse 
code on Edison’s knee. 

A smile of respect and amazement 
spread over Edison’s face. Here was a 


| man after his own heart—a man who'd 


never been a telegrapher but who knew 
how to tap out a message with the best 
of them. For a long time the two men 
communicated in this way. The re- 
porters stood around in silence, not 
understanding a thing but happily fram- 
ing in glowing words the human-interest 
story they would send to their papers 
that afternoon. Such an item gets you 
more credit than any amount of 
scientific news. 

These visits from the scientific head- 
liners aroused in Steinmetz a desire to do 
something which the public could eat 
up without danger of indigestion. His 
work in electrical engineering had won for 
him tremendous renown among special- 
ists, but the public, which was becoming 
more and more dear to him, could not 
get the faintest idea of why it was m- 
portant. The little anecdotes about his 
cigars, his Gila monster, and his cac- 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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run-dow 


OR the year, a manufacturing plant 
Fins shown a loss of $243,000 yet 
the Board of Directors could put its 
finger on no particular malady. The 


' business seemed “just run down.” 


When the Guardian was consulted, 
our investigation showed the need of 
new equipment and new initiative in 
many departments. There was waste 
in production and sales methods were 
out of step with modern practice. 


At our suggestion bonds were issued 
in order to modernize the plant; the 
budget plans eliminated production 
waste and danger of inventory losses ; 
a revamped sales program provided 
new and more logical outlets. 


RESOURCES MORE 


he 
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Since the change, profits have been 
running at the rate of $20,000 per 
month, sinking fund requirements 
have been anticipated and dividends 
resumed. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its 
customers on many fundamental prob- 
lems like this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising and day- 
to-day trends frequently enable the 
Guardian to offer suggestions leading 
directly to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


THAN $150,000,09000 








© G.T, CO. 
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their responsibilities in 
handling this business 











and maintaining good 
will with foreign 
buyers. 

















Export houses know 
that in carrying out a 
foreign trade policy a 
banking connection 























can be a most impor- 
tant factor. 


We shall be glad to 
discuss our exceptional 
facilities with you from 
the standpoint of your 
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American Export Trade 
Reaches High Levels 


HE year 1928 produced the 
highest volume of American ex- 
port trade for any year since 1920, 
ageregating more than five billion 
dollars. Our exports exceeded im- 
ports by more than a billion dollars. 


Expanding foreign tradenot only increases 
the opportunities of our producers but also 











How Business 


with Foreign Countries 
is Financed 








This booklet explains 
with many illustrations, 
the methods and forms gen- 
erally used in modern for- 
eign trade financing. It 
will be sent to inter- 
ested executives on re- 
quest. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 
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tuses helped to establish some contac, 
with the public mind, but they might 
equally well have been told about , 
prize fighter. No, he’d have to do some. 
thing which would be sufficiently gp¢¢. 
tacular and understandable to attach t, 
him permanently those delightful word, 
“wizard” and “ magician.” 

His great work was done; originality 
had deserted him. There remained the 
small child playing with electricity 
but a small child accustomed to publi 
praise and avid for more of it. So it was 
natural that he should begin to pla 
with lightning, that aspect of electricity 
which occupies the largest place in the 
public’s imagination. 

It mustn’t be assumed, however, 
that his experiments with artificial 
lightning were mere foolery, for they 
had a definite place in electrical eng. 
neering. From the beginning lightning 
had been one of the biggest problems 
in power-line construction. Sometimes 
whole lines would be wrecked, great 
transformers ruined, and __ generators 
fifty miles away put out of commis. 
sion. 

To prevent this, something had to be 
learned about the habits of lightning. 
The mere producing of a high-voltage 
current was not sufficient; the results, 
while dangerous enough, hadn’t the 
destructive, blasting effect of the light- 
ning bolt. The current must be large as 
well as the voltage, and to produce it ata 
pressure of several hundred thousand 
volts was the problem which Steinmetz 
set himself to solve. 

As it turned out, this wasn’t very 
difficult. Steinmetz built a condenser 
larger than any known before, con- 
nected it up with a machine producing a 
trickle of high-tension current, turned 
on the juice, and waited to see what 
would happen. The result was highly 
satisfying. When the condenser was 
filled to a certain point there came a 
blinding flash, a terrific detonation, and 
the room was filled with a cloud of 
metal vapor and pungent ozone. 

Steinmetz laughed like a small boy 
with a cannon cracker. He rubbed his 
hands, turned off the current, and pre- 
pared for a real demonstration. 

When he had everything in readiness 
he issued invitations. They were all ac- 
cepted. Schenectady’s greatest scien- 
tists, the company executives, and mem- 
bers of the press were there. 

The guests found the familiar labora- 
tory filled with new and strange appara- 
tus. At one side were rows of thick glass 
plates, carefully insulated and con- 
nected with heavy copper bars. A high- 
voltage machine sat silently in a corner, 
quietly conscious of its power. But the 
center of interest was a miniature vil- 
lage, gayly painted, which stood on a 
shining copper plate surrounded by 
artificial trees. Above this was a network 
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HE LITTLE Towns of America, 

founded as the farmer’s trade 
centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is 
distributing itself, breaking the bands 
of congestion and concentration. The 
widespread distribution of electric power 
wherever tt is needed enables industry to 
locate wherever it is most advantageous 
from the standpoints of transportation, 
markets, raw material and labor. And 
so factories turn more and more to the 
small community. 

This—a profitable course for indus- 
try—is strengthening the small town 
and giving it an important status in 
America’s industrial scheme. The farmer 


profits, too—in the strengthening ot his 


local markets, in the increased money 
available for public works and education 
without increasing the farmer’s taxes, 
in the stable and well-rounded economic 
development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of 
factory and farm, of land‘and industry, 
of men with the soil from which their 
sustenance comes. In the small town, 
industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, 
serving town and countryside, supplies 
electric power to three thousand small 
and medium-sized communities and 
more than forty thousand farms. It has 


pioneered in the widespread diffusion of 


power upon which industry and agricul- 
ture are basing their new relationship. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 


solution to the problem of 


. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. . . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 











Convertible 


a eo 
Securities 


The more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 


which give immediate and adequate income. 


Brochure discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 133 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL: INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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Rey INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 
late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 


cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 
our list of current offerings. 


R.E. WitsEy & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
New York Investment Securities 


1232 State Bank Building 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 














(Continued from Page 152) 
of heavy wire, supported on four-foot 
porcelain insulators. 

When the audience was assembled 
Steinmetz made a short speech. This 
apparatus, he said, indicating the glass 
plates, was designed to approximate the 
conditions in a_ thunderstorm. The 
power was provided by the high- -voltage 
generator, and the little village was the 
victim. Steinmetz looked around hastily, 
pushed back a couple of reporters who 
had approached, notebooks in hand, too 
close to the danger line, and turned an 
inconspicuous switch. There was a sub. 
dued hum and glow from the vacuum 
tubes of the generator. Then a long wait, 
Steinmetz was the only man present who 
wasn’t nervous. 

The steady hum continued, while the 
atmosphere grew tense. Then came a 
terrific crash. A long flame broke from 
the wire netting; the white steeple of the 
little church disappeared in a cloud 
of smoke and fragments. Steinmetz 
snapped off the switch, and the specta- 
tors rushed to see the destruction like fox 
hunters in at the death. 

The church was shattered into a 
thousand splinters, the air was full of 
smoke, and the copper plate was melted 
where the church had stood. For a 
moment there was silence, broken only 
by the fluttering of the reporters’ note- 
books. Then everyone was congratulat- 
ing Steinmetz and slapping him on the 
back. 

The next day the front pages were 
ablaze with his name. Newspaper edi- 
tors, delighted with Steinmetz’s per- 
formance, showed their gratitude with 
oceans of ink. Reporters took vacations 
on the strength of their stories, and even 
brother scientists had to hand it to 
Steinmetz for a spectacular demonstra- 
tion. He was secure in his title of “ the 
modern Jove.” 

From this time on, Steinmetz rested 
on his laurels. He was besieged by re- 
porters who asked his opinion on every- 
thing from power rates to religion— 
neither of which he knew much about. 
But his mind didn’t rest; it didn’t know 
how. And since it was not so completely 
taken up with scientific work as formerly, 
it wandered farther and farther afield. 
When a monarch feels his popularity 
and rejoices in it, he finds it pleasant to 
make a royal progress through his king- 
dom. So when Steinmetz had the oppor- 
tunity to journey through the Pacific 
Coast states he jumped at the chance. 
In 1923 the western section of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers asked him to speak at its meeting 
at Del Monte, California. As soon as he 
announced his acceptance, invitations 
began pouring in from every little city 
between Denver and San Francisco, 
and he accepted all he could. 

The first public address was at 
Denver. Here the local chapter of the 
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First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Yield 6%2%—Accompanied by Stock Purchase Privilege 


HIS investment is the outgrowth of a carefully considered plan, by resi- 
dents of a large and progressive city, to provide for merchants and jobbers 
a modern building, located on switch tracks, in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, combining under one roof space for stores, offices, display rooms and 
warehousing. The property will enable a tenant to enjoy, at low cost, far 
better facilities than would be available on any premises he could afford to 


occupy alone. 


The amount of the issue is equivalent to less than 56% of the value of the 
land and building, when completed. Local interests, familiar with the need 
and with the success of a similar building in a near-by city, have placed a 
substantial investment behind these bonds. 


Earnings, based on established rentals and on the known demand for 
space, are estimated at over 2.7 times maximum annual interest on this issue. 


Bond purchasers are-entitled to a stock-purchase privilege which should 
prove of considerable value. 


Maturity, 1943. Price, 100 and interest, to yield 62%. 


Circular No. 1319 on Request 


Peabody, Houghteling & Go. 


Established 1865 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee St. Louis Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco 
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For 
Recording Your Investments 


BE” RY investor should have at least a 
simple record of his investments. . . 
where, at quick glance, he can find the 


essential data about each stock or bond he 


Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed 
on durable paper, will give you a practical 
and efficient substitute for your present 


method of keeping such important records. 


A copy will be sent you, without obligation, 
if you will write to our nearest 


office for folder —W-3 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 
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The Financial Library 


ORE information concerning banking and investment service is abroad in the land these 
days than ever before, put out by publishers and bankers, and it is being widely read by 
business men and investors generally. With the idea of stimulating such reading the WorLp’s 


Work will list here from time to time such books, booklets, 


and circulars as the financial 


editor may wish to recommend. These books may be purchased at book stores, while the 
booklets and circulars may be secured free upon application to the bankers named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a booklet which 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buying is of- 
fered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS 
much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
interesting question is attractively answered in a booklet 
with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A booklet giving 


Continued on Page 158 





(Continued from Page 154) 
Institute had engaged a small hall and 
gathered its members to hear the dic. 
tinguished scientist. But it reckoned 
without the public. Long before the hou; 
for his appearance the hall was filled to 
the doors. The meeting was hastily 
transferred to the largest auditoriym 
in the city, which could seat five thoy. 
sand. It too was filled before Steinmetz 
reached the platform. 

From Denver the tour proceeded {o 
Colorado Springs and then to Log 
Angeles, where Steinmetz was received 
with even greater popular adulation, 
There were dinners and luncheons and 
an address before a packed auditorium, 
Then Steinmetz went out to Hollywood, 
as the guest of Douglas Fairbanks, {o 
take a look at the movie industry. 

He was thrilled to find something 
which he knew almost nothing about, 
He rarely went to the movies, and when 
he did go it was to see the most childish 
of Wild West stuff. He wanted to see on 
the screen only the things he liked to 
read about in his dime novels. 

Douglas Fairbanks showed him all 
around and demonstrated the amazing 
machines that contribute with such in- 
telligence to the stupidest film. Stein- 
metz was amazed. He had heard that 
electricity played a large part in the pic- 
ture industry, but here were uses for his 
favorite force which he hadn't even 
dreamed of. Fairbanks, overwhelmed 
with questions, vainly tried to answer 
them; but in the end he turned Stein- 
metz over to a corps of experts. Stein- 
metz got}along well with them, and he 
left the lot with his head buzzing with 
new ideas. For a time he felt the en- 
thusiasm of his youth and his prime. 
There was still such a lot to be done! 

On the train back to Chicago he had 
an interesting encounter. William Jen- 
nings Bryan was on board and asked to 
meet him. Steinmetz was sitting alone 
in his drawing room, looking out of the 
window, when Bryan entered. He recog- 
nized the familiar face at once and 
greeted him warmly. Bryan broached im- 
mediately the matter nearest his heart— 
religion. He was looking for sentimental 
loopholes in Steinmetz’s tolerant skepti- 
cism. 

Bryan asked most of the questions, 
and pleasantly and logically Steinmetz 
explained the position of the orthodox 
scientist. He could believe nothing with- 
out proof, and accordingly he had 
pushed God and religion back into the 
most cobwebby corner of his mind. 

Bryan listened politely enough, rock- 
like in his conviction that science was a 
fraud and revelation the only true 
knowledge. The two parted in friendly 
states of mind, Steinmetz to return to 
his somewhat dusty test tubes, Bryan to 
continue tilling the soil of rural faith. 

The Pacific Coast trip was the last 
effort the body was able to complete. 


(Continued on Page 158 
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Even Pleasure Contributes to the Safety of 
Electric Power and Light Bonds 


Glittering gems of light - -- - flashing frivol- 
ities ---- sparkling signs ----suffusing glow 
of colors - + - - Electricity in its gayer mood. 


The uses of Electricity are not all prosaic, 
workaday ones. The quest for amusement, 
so universal in modern American life, has 
brought new growth and larger earnings 
to Electric Power and Light Companies, 
and added to the safety of their bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 
Copyright 1925, T. R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 


Investment Securities 


578 Madison Ave. 


209 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Montreal 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rockford, Ill. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va 


(at 57th Streev) 


South Bend 


Kansas City 


Miami Beach 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Los Angeles 
Baltimore 
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Marietta, Ohio 
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Aiken, S. C. 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Oakland, Cal. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Parkersburg, W.Va. 
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WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
= & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 








SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and ure described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by-J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 











THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 170 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 








INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A _ booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
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INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD- 


ING. The largest 


road-building organization 


in the 


United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 


Mass., whose 


illustrated booklet 


Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRUDENCE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet 


gives interesting facts 
about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 


BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 


offered by 


Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


National Union 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Continued on Page 160 


(Continued from Page 1 56) 
On his return to Schenectady, Steinmet, 
sank rapidly. He found it difficult { 
walk from the train to the taxi, and 
when he reached home the doctor told 
him to stay in bed awhile and rest, Pep. 
haps he recognized the death sentence g 
gently pronounced; at any rate, he 
stayed quietly in his room, protesting 
now and then because he couldn’t go 
to his laboratory but devouring scien. 
tific literature as greedily as ever, 

One morning about breakfast time 
Hayden went up to see him. Steinmet, 
was awake and cheerful, but he seemed 
uncomfortable. Hayden told him tg 
take his heart medicine. He’d bring him 
his breakfast presently, he said, and 
added, “Keep still. Don’t try to do 
anything.” 

“All right,” said Steinmetz, settling 
himself back on the pillow. “T’ll lie 
down.” Those were his last words. 

Presently up came little Billie Hayden 
with the breakfast tray. He found Stein. 
metz lying as peacefully as ever, but 
dead. On his face was no sign of pain 
or surprise. He had died as naturally as 
an electric motor. The current was cut of; 
the motor lost momentum, ran slower, 
and stopped. That was all. 

The news soon reached the General 
Electric plant, and the officials of the 
company came up in a body to pay 
their respects. Telegrams began to ar- 
rive from all over the country. Scientific 
societies, electrical companies, and plain 
individuals at home and abroad sent 
their last thanks to the man who 
had made their work so much easier 
to do. 

The funeral was almost a state func- 
tion; high and low came to see the 
great man buried. How Steinmetz 
would have loved it all! The reporters, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the president 
and the chairman of the company, 
scientists and magnates in flocks—all 
genuinely sorry and genuinely worship- 
ful as they carried the small, light coffin 
to the graveyard. 

Some months later the General Elec- 
tric got out its annual report. With 
impressive and formal figures it told its 
stockholders how business had _ been 
during the year: 


Net sales billed........ $271,309,695.37 
Cost of sales billed. ... 241,653,948.80 
INGE IROCOMIG 6.5.5.5 o.s0is04.s 38,001,528.18 
Profit available for divi- 
Bh ee ee 38,525,118.52 
But there was a great loss also recorded 
in the report. It couldn’t be incorporated 
into the figures or subtracted from the 
total; its value was measured in prestige, 
in self-confidence, in goodwill, and in 
publicity value. 

Here is the entry on the red side of the 
ledger: “ Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz died 
on October 26, 1923, after 50 years of 
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eads the World in Textiles and 
Investment Opportunity ...the South 


Southern mills today consume 80% more cot 
ton than British mills . . . produce 60% of all 
cotton goods manufactured in America. Some 
70 New Ensland companies recently have 
opened mills in the South. 


Counting cotton and knitting mills, dyeing 
and finishing, silk, wool, lace and fast increas= 
ing rayon factories, an investment well over 
$1,100,000,000 already is being employed in 
but one type of Southern business . . . textile. 
Comparable sums are steadily flowing South 
into various other great, prospering industries. 


For sound, promising investments Americans 
need look no further than their own South. 
Here is a business renaissance in reality. 


“Shares in The South, Inc.” is an investment 
trust carefully, expertly selecting diversified 
Southern securities. It is sponsored by Caldwell 
& Company, Southern investment bankers, long 
trained to judge sound Southern values. Write 
for the full particulars. 


+ WeBank onthe South + + 
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CALDWELL & COMPANY 40 Union Street 


mas Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City’. St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Through its diversified electric, gas, and water 
utilities, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois provides important service to a highly 
diversified region. Its 6000-square-mile operat- 
ing territory includes steel mill cities, important 
manufacturing towns, highly populated residen- 
tial communities, rich farming and dairying 
districts—all contributing to and partaking in 
the greatness of Metropolitan Chicago. 





















































We distribute the securities of this company and 
others operating in 30 states. Their investment 
strength is enhanced by the essentiality and di- 
versification of their service. Send for our list of 
current security offerings yielding 6°% and more. 



































WTILITyY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street., CHICAGO 


New York Richmond Minneapolis St. Louis 
Indianapolis Milwaukee Louisville 
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CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphiet explaining DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their C. M. Keys-& Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
ney by ae H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
New York City. 








illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 









































Survey serves investors by furnishing investment counsel, DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. C. of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘Stocks 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 








Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet, and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Street, Chicago, I! 























_INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of Utility Securities Company, 230 So, La Salle St., Chi- 
































bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage C any, cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
657 Chemical Building € a tote += Sege Vompany are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
, Ai — geen Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
ver ~ ~ : ye me B S 
UNITED BONDS, a name given to real estate bonds se- + ae oe eee 











cured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued by SERVIN F. N. an illus . : ing 
the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. about the a Po ty A Mle mage Payee — 
Interesting booklets on request. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


























GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 




















various departments and outlining services available to INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 

customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
na Sag Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
Ork ity. 
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THEIR INVESTMENTS 


HERE is no secret path to the 
i rudiments, at least, of investment 


knowledge. It is an open road. 
Any one who is willing to study ean 
travel it. j 


Among our many modern forms of 
investment, there are United States 
and foreign government bonds. There 
are state, county, and city bonds, 
There are corporation bonds and 
stocks in the industrial group. There 
are the newer public utility securities, 
There are the old-fashioned real estate 
mortgages and the newer-fashioned 
real estate bonds. Also, there are the 
still newer investment trusts. 

Financial advertisements in this 
magazine are the outward and visible 
sign of the change that has come over 
the investing of money. First one went 
to one’s lawyer or local banker for all 
kinds of advice, including investment 
logic. Each made a brave effort to 
serve. Meantime the financing of busi- 
nesses through stock and bond issues 
grew apace and then investing of 
money gradually became a business of 
itself. Lawyers largely dropped out of 
the picture and became valuable cli- 
ents themselves of the specialists in 
bonds. Individual bond houses multi- 
plied here and there. The bond sales- 
man became a factor. The larger banks 
organized their own Bond Depart- 
ments. Some established subsidiary in- 
vestment companies. To-day invest- 
ment banking is one of the country’s 
most attractive businesses and makes 
a stronger appeal to young men than 
almost any other. 

Just look at the development of the 
machinery for investment making. The 
New York Stock Exchange has 1,100 
members. Those men, closely knit, 
highly disciplined, carefully watched, 
control the destinies of over 600 firms 
—473 in New York City and 131 else- 
where. Their activities scatter out still 
farther through 962 branch offices in 
292 cities in 41 States and territories 
and four foreign countries. This Ex- 
change is certainly the most highly 
organized distributing machine in ex- 
istence. Its “merchandise” (of course, 
it has nothing to sell—it is only a mar- 
ket-place) consists of some 2,500 
stocks and bonds, which are “listed” 
for trading. In about one-third of 
these securities there is more or less of 
a market day after day. They count it 
a rather poor five-hour session which 
does not record transactions in more 
than 4,000,000 shares of stock, and the 
total daily bond sales are likely to go 
over $12,000,000. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America has more than 700 
member houses which handle the bulk 
of the investment business of this 
country, and figure seriously in much 
of the rest of the world’s financing. It 
has some 20 standing committees, con- 
sisting of 225 active investment bank- 
ers, considering every phase of the 
problems of origination and distribv- 
tion of securities. It is one of American 
business men’s most effective and in- 
telligent organizations. 

The announcements of banks and 
bond houses which offer their service 
in the investment of money are !n- 
cluded in World’s Work by way of 
suggestion to readers. 
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“Your Municipal 
Bonds Are Ideal 


Investments” 


“T have always found the 
Municipal Bonds you sell 
thoroughly satisfactory 
in every way,” says a 
customer. ‘““They are 
ideal investments for any- 
one who appreciates the 
value of safety, a ready 
market, a steady income 
and the tax exemption 


feature.” 


Since 1885, this Company 
has specialized in selected 
Municipal Bonds for con- 
servative investors. 


Write for booklet and 
our latest list of bonds. 
No obligation. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


























Sound Financing 


It is our function to underwrite and distribute to 
the public securities of sound organizations which 
warrant public financing. Having been engaged in 
this field since 1899 we believe that we are in a pos- 
ition to give valuable aid to investors either with 
regard to specific recommendations or general infor- 


mation. 


We cordially extend the aid ot our experience with- 
out obligation to you. 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Denver San Francisco Toledo Akron 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton 






Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 























More Than A Quarter 
Century of Service 


Wehave the names of reliable 
breeders of various kinds of 
dogs and will be glad to ad- 
vise any of our readers from 
what Kennel they may pur- 
chase a quality dog of any 
given breed. 


Manager Kennel Directory 
World’s Work 
244 Madison Ave., New York City 






PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Dept. 2343 3601 Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, U.S. A. 




















Next 5 issues of _ 
WORLD'S WORK. 


for only $1 
Order AT ONCE 


ence? 


Doubleday, Doran & Company 


Garden City, N. Y. 






PREPARE FOR AN 


ART Sater 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 
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INSURANCE-— 


A Business Which Affords 


Promising Investment Opportunity 


. . . . Contributing to the growing pros- 
perity of insurance companies is the develop- 
ment of new forms of coverage. Group Insur- 
ance, for example, increased from $13,172,198 
for 1912 to the staggering total of $6,429,742,511 
for 1927, while the assets of life insurance 
companies have increased 726% in 27 years. 


Insuranshares 
TRUST CERTIFICATES 


. . . . Provide an interest in over 52 lead- 
ing insurance companies. These certificates 
participate in the steadily increasing earnings 
of all these Companies. 


Send for circular explaining the advantages 
of this sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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KARN MONEY 


in spare time, enrolling members in the Literary Guild. 
Liberal commission on new and renewal orders. Build 
a business for yourself. Experience not necessary. 
Work is dignified and pleasant. Address 


Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. F3 
THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


55 Firta AvENUE New York 
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INCOME 


The Federal Home Mortgage Co, 

a Plan builds capital out of Income. 
It is based on what might be termed organized 
spending, or an arrangement whereby yoy 
live on ninety per cent of your Income and devote the re 
maining ten per cent to the worth while aim of becoming 
financially independent. 












For example, under the Federal Home Plan if your income 
8 $3,000 per year you can buy three $100 Bonds per year, or 
one every four months. 





The six per cent interest return you receive from Federal 
Home Bonds can be used to help buy additional Bonds. This 
six per cent yield makes your Capital grow much faster than 
does a four per cent rate which is the average yield for other 
investments of comparable safety. 






Federal Home Bonds are secured by a group of first mort 
gages on homes and small business properties, held in trust 
by the Empire Trust Company of New York. 






The ratio of the mortgage loan to the conservatively ap 
praised value of the property never exceeds sixty per cent 
and is usually nearer fifty per cent. 





Federal Home Bonds are further protected by all the assets 
of the Federal Home Mortgage Company, amounting to over 
four million dollars. 


Write for our booklet No. 15 
“Safely and Steady Income” 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


120 Broadway €°°*"''89s New York City 




















South America 
56 BRANCHES 
Argentina ~ Brazil ~— Chile 


and throughout the Americas, 
France, Spain and England 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 
Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN 
Trust ComMPANyY 
49 Broadway, New York 

































WirH?250 OF 
SecurRITY for Fact 
Doxzar You INVEST 


IRST mortgages that average less than 40% 
of the value of completed, fee simple 
properties protect your investment in Secur- 
ity Bonds. In other words, there is more 











than $2.50 of real estate security behind each 
dollar you invest. The Maryland Casualty 
Company with resources of more than 


$44,000,000, endorses on each Security Bond 
its irrevocable guarantee that principal and 
interest on each mortgage will be paid. 
$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations; 2, 3. 
4 and 5 year maturities. Write today for 
further information. Address Dept. 15 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘WILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. WILMINGTON. bs 
RICHMOND, VA. CLARKSBURG, W. VA. CHARLESTON. W- 
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SERVING || Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


INVESTORS Seasoned Management 





31-35 Years 


@ A service that starts 
| with consideration of 
the investor’s needs 
and then goes into the 


market to find securi- 























ties that meet those eed | 





Of the 120 Chief Executives and department 
heads, 42 have served the Associated System over 


itable to our clients 20 years, 21 over 25 years, 1] over 30 years and 


3 over 35 years. 


needs has proven prof- 


for seventeen years. : 

The same executives who for many years have 
supervised Associated properties have also been re- 
sponsible for the large growth in recent years. The 
thirty-two major executives average 25 years of 
wish such individual public utility experience. 


@ We can still serve a 


few more clients who 








ivestment service. In its financial policies the Company has the coun- 


sel of internationally known bankers whose experi- 
ence parallels the entire history of the electric light 
and power industry. 





C.M. KEYS & CO.. Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


ESTABLISHED 1911 
39 Broadway New York 


Write for our 16-page booklet *‘W™ on Class A Stock 


61 Broadway New York 
































... the greatest single achievement of the war... 


He swept through Arabia like a sandstorm . . . he altered the destiny of the East. 


Every literate man and woman knows of Lawrence of Arabia—the private in 
the Royal Tank Corps—who destroyed the Turkish Empire single-handed. 
Adventurer, poet, spy, mystic, military genius—his own story reads like an 
Oriental fairy tale. 

His tale of his exploits was a military secret for a long time—his own extravagant 


modesty almost lost it to the world. Now that the story can be told—read for 
yourself this famous book which made history, military and literary. 


REVOLT IN THE DESERT 


T. E. LAWRENCE 
Price, net, $3.00 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. Garden City, New York 
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Don’t 
“Minimize” Risk 
—Eliminate It! 


There is too much talk about 
minimizing risk and not 
enough about eliminating it! 


Risk can be minimized by 
judgment and a little luck, 
or it can be eliminated en- 
tirely through the medium 
of the Prudence Guarantee. 


You are advised to buy 
PRUDENCE-BONDS, not on 
the basis of “a minimum of 
risk”, but because they offer 
you the maximum of safety. 


Secured by first mortgages 
on income-earning proper- 
ties, and Guaranteed by more 
than $15,000,000 of The 
Prudence Company’s own 
funds. 


Tk PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Iu. 


Under Supervision of N.Y, State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 


——_e eee Pogr Out and Mail 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 

(Address nearest office) 

Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part 
please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. w.w. 1343 


Name = 











Address 








© 1929, P. Co., Inc, 
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Send for FREE booklet 
which tells how to judge 
security values 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, as a 
class, have a record for safety, plus high 
rate of yield possessed by no other form 
of investment. But, in selecting the indi- 
vidual issue in which to invest your funds 
it is wise to consider first the house behind 
the issue. 

The booklet we offer tells how to judge 
the character of the firm offering First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. We mail it 
FREE, without any obligation whatsoever. 
Write, today, for your copy of “The House 
Behind the Bonds.” Also latest offerings 
of Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bon 


| BOND.¢ MORTGAGE ry 


JU. MENTEER President om . 


657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bidg., Chicago 
374 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES EVERY BOND 


Mes4 





IN CALIFORNIA 
By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


| Pitfalls to be avoided and triumphs to be achieved under 
Pacific Coast conditions. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
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| Books by Telegraph 


between 


New York 
Atlantic City 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
Springfield 





Doubleday, Doran 





Book Shop 


By This Seal 
You Can Identify 
Safe Bonds 


Booklet—“The Seal that 
Certifies Safety” 


Sent upon Request for Z-4 


General Surety 
Company 


Under Supervision New York State 
Insurance Department 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
340 Madison Ave., New York 


MAMATOMOnOUD 


























——, 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANy 





Otp COLONY service 
embraces all the depart- 
ments of finance: Bank- 
ing... Foreign... Trust 
.... Investment ...Trans- 
fer and Vaults. (Make 
this institution your 
New England banking 
headquarters. 


OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


17 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















AN INVESTMENT TRUST 
RATING BOOK 
Ask for Booklet T 2 
UNITED STATES FISCAL 
CORPORATION 


50 Broadway New York 

















Trustworthy 
for Trust Funds 


ikea BONDS are 
ideal for trust fund invest- 
ments. They carry a strong 
guarantee as to principal and 
interest. They are indepen- 
dently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company and 
are legal for trust funds. Their 
unquestioned safety and libe- 
ral yield of 53% to 6%, merit 
the favor of wise investors. 


Empire 
Bonds 


Empire Bond « Mortgage 
Corporation 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 
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Zycos Bracket 
Window 


Thermometer 


OU can refer to it with 

confidence and pride. 
Vastly superior to the or- 
dinary run of window ther- 
mometers in both appear- 
ance and accuracy. Hasa 
vitreous, white enameled 
scale, edged with gray, and 
permanent black figures and 
graduations. Magnifying 
lens front tube containing 
red permacolor. Artistic 
brackets of black metal in 
a period design. Fastens on 
either side of the window. 
Thermometer may be ad- 
justed to assure maximum 
visibility. Length of brack- 
et,14’’.. Thermometer, 10” 
high by 22” wide. Extreme 
legibility. 





To meet that insistent 
demand for “something 
better.” 


Price $5 














Taylor Stormoguide 


Junior 


: OGuide Junior 


THE WEATHER ADVISOR 


. 


VERY man is interested in the weather— 

and if he can tell in advance what the 
weather is going to be, he can make his plans 
accordingly. ‘This is why men so appreciate 
the Stormoguide Jr. The Stormoguide Jr. is a 
good grade barometer, with a 43 inch white 
dial, mahogany finish, bakelite case, with 
supporting legs and glass crystal face. Adyjust- 
able for altitudes © to 2500 feet. 


Price $10 























Zycos Octagonal 
Stormoguide 





AVERY superior instrument mounted in a 
handsome octagonal mahogany frame. 
Has a five-inch silvered metal dial with the 
weather predictions on it. This weather fore- 
caster makes a _ beautiful wall ornament. 
Adjustable for altitudes 0 to 3500 feet. 


Price $35 














Tolor (Instruments 
Add Interest to 
Your Home 


YCOS and Taylor Weather Instruments 

and Thermometers satisfy the demand 
for information about the weather and tem- 
perature that all of us experience. 

Tycos Fever Thermometers safeguard health, 
and Taylor Cooking Thermometers help in 
food: preparation and prevent waste. We 
suggest that you visit a dealer soon and have 
him show you the extensive Taylor line. You 
will find many items that you will want to 
own. 


If you are remote from a dealer, we 
will send literature upon request. Mail 
orders for instruments shown on thts 
page will be filled upon receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON. LTD., LONDON 
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MI-REFERENCE — Here is E-V- E- R-Y 


Fact to Speed Your, Tax 
Returns 


Every fact of your financial affairs—in a convenient 
6 x 9 loose-leaf book! No need of depending on ran- 
dom notes, vagrant memory, or easily misplaced 
memoranda when you make out your tax returns with 
Mi-Reference. 

All through the year you need this valuable book to 
keep accurate record of every important transaction— 
to show you exactly where you stand—to safeguard 
your holdings and make them increase—to build your 
future financial independence. 

Mi-Reference is not a complic ated accounting system 
nor does it require a lot of time to keep it up to date. 
Convenient forms are designed to keep accurate record 
of every fact of your stocks, bonds, insurance, real 
estate, notes, taxable income, deductions, etc.—all ar- 
ranged for ready reference and requiring only a min- 
ute’s time for recording when important transactions 
are made. 


MI-REFERENCE is Yours for Ten Days, Free 


Men who are seriously concerned with their future 
prosperity will be interested in Mi-Reference. To 
show you its value, we'll send you a copy for use on 
your own records. If not satisfied, return the book in 
ten days, without cost or obligation to you. Use this 
coupon pinned to your letterhead. 


ee ee ee 


| PFENING & SNYDER, INC. | 
{ Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. | 
1 Please send { Regular) cgition of MI-REFER- | 
l ENCE for 10-day free trial. | 
| NE area herb cabsoulea sus tstcwosal ten | 
| er eereeren | 
A i in sas | 
| c_hbent Weenie wheedeekektas ae aeaes ww-Mar. 29 





Mi-Reference is loose leaf permanent—yet perpetual. 
It will last a lifetime. Regular Edition has Leather- 
ette cover, 120 record sheets and index—$5.00. 
DeLuxe Edition holds 200 sheets with gold let- 
tered, leather tabbed index in beautifully embossed 
genuine cowhide cover—$10.00. Twelve sections 
include Stocks, Bonds, Notes, Real Estate, Life 
Insurance, Insurance, Financial Statement, Matur- 
ity Tickler, Taxable Income, Deductions, Personal 
Accounts. 


Cash for delivery outside U. S. 
Pfening & Snyder, Inc. 


515 Commerce Building 
Columbus, Ohio 











Special Offer for NEW Readers 








To Save 75c. Mail Order at Once to 


Months of WORLD’S WORK only $ ] 
This offer is subject to withdrawal without notice 
WORLD’S WORK, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 








Your income facts 
at a glance 
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HIS new Personal Income Record 

will be sent to you without 
charge. It is a comprehensive record 
for listing your income, expenses, 
and the main details of your security 
holdings — important for tax pur- 
poses, and useful for reference at all 


times. Write on your letterhead 
for At. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—Cincinnati— 
St. Louis—Milwaukee—Kansas City—Detroit—New Orleans 














Buy, Build, Appraise 
and Finance 
Office Buildings, 
Theatres and 


Business Properties 


Negotiate Large 
Industrial Loans 


and Corporate Financing 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES, Inc. 
L. N. Rosenbaum, President 
Suite 404 
Flatiron Building 
New York 








‘Traffic 


came toa Halt 
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as the Chimes sent 
forth their Melody 


e meant so much to us while here,” 

agreed the survivors of a departed loved 
one, “that we wish to lose no time in honoring 
his memory now. But what type of memorial will 
serve its purpose best? What type will be appro 
priate, reasonable in cost, lasting and at the same 


” 


time a beneficence to the community. 


In their quest for 
asuitablememor- 
ial they consid- 
ered many types 
but none that 
met the require 
ments so fully, 
or expressed the 
memorial spirit 
so beautifully as 
Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower 
Chimes. 





A bronze tablet, mounted in the vesti- 
bule of the church, is a permanent 


On the day of 
the dedication 
“all foot traffic 


record of the one in whose memory 

the Chimes were installed and those 

through whose generosity they were 
possible. 





and much motor 
a came to a halt,” according to the choir direc- 
r, “as the Chimes sent forth their medody.” 


A Community Time-Guide; A Joy to All 


Since then the Chimes, ringing out the stately 
notes of the Westminster peal every fifteen min- 
utes, have become a dependable and cheerful com 
munity time-guide. The sacred concerts played 
each Sunday have become an eagerly a 
invitation to service —a warmly appreciated ny 
of sunshine in the lives of “‘shut-ins”—a com 
ling ionpleton to the wayward—a joy to all. 


And the tablet of imperish- 
able bronze that graces the 
vestibule proclaims not only to 
those now living but to “gem 
erations yet unborn” thename 
of the loved one in whose 
memory the Chimes were in 
stalled and the names of those 
through whose generosity they 
were made possible. 


Is there a loved one whose 
memory you revere? li so you w' 

find Shoes Chimes a sublime 
and satisfying means of perpetu 
ating his or her memory. Litera 
ature, including bez autiful me 
morial book, mailed on request. 





Deagan Tower Chimes 
are played either from 
an electric keyboard, 
direct from organ con- 
sole or from an auto- 
matic device truly 
amazing in its effic- 
iency. Price, $4375 and 
upward, 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


306 Deagan Building . . Chicago, Il 
RE ttc ne 
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HOLYOKE, MASSA CHUSET IS 


AMERIC 


EAGLE.-A- PAPER! 
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Manager, 


A Free Service for Readers 


of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems?r 
WORLD'S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 


As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
from all interested, requests for information and 
suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 


Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 


EQUIPMENT 
for 

Addressing 
Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 
Check Handling 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Folding 
letters, etc). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems 
Mail Handling 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 
Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Records and 
Filing 
Office Lighting 
Office Ventilating 
Organization of Figure 
Work 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Printing 
Public 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 
Statistics 
Tabulating 
Time Recording 


(Circulars, 


Utilities Ac- 


Mail to E. R. Singer, Manager, Business Organization Bur 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Business 


OO O Oo. Bece 0 


ie | 


Denn GG 


O 
O 


Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 
Visible Records 


SERVICES 


Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems and 
Indexing 

Appraisal Services 
Auditing Services 
Budget Control 

Cost Accounting 
Methods | 

Floor Layouts 
General Accounting 
Methods 

Industrial Building 
Service (Architecture, 
Engineering Construc- 
tion and Equipment) 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Uniform Accounting 
for Trade Groups or 
Ass’ ns 

Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Financial and  Busi- 
ness Condition Services 
Financing and Re- 
organizations 

Group Insurance 
Income Tax 
Industrial Engineers 
Office Management 
Specialists 

Statistical Service 

Tax Reports 


Oo 
O 
O 
O 
O 
Oo 


M 


O 
O 
O 


O 
O 
O 
Oo 


0 


ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 
Organization Bureau of 
Wor.p’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


TEAR HERE —————.._._.___.__._._.._. 


COMMODITIES 


Commercial Office 
Furniture 

Wood 

Steel 

Aluminum Chairs 

Executive Office Suites 

(Period Furniture) 

Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 


echanical Bookkeeping 
Equipment 

A-Cards 

B-Trays 

C-Indexes 

Papers for Office Use 
A-Ledger Paper 
B-Bond Paper 
C-Printed Forms 
D-Lightweight  Sta- 
tionery for Air Mail 
Safety paperforchecks. 


Steel Storage Equipment 


O 
O 
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S 
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A-Lockers 
B-Shelving 
C-Cabinets 


ectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 
A-Wood 

B-Steel 

Tetegraphic 
Typewriters 
Typewriter Copy 
Holders 


3-29 
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ways your 
Company 


dains time 


—the time of your ex- 
ecutives — (anyone who 
dictates) about an hour 
a day, each, for the ay- 
erage dictator. 






—the time of your ste- 
nographers — about two 
hours a day, each. 


— the time of your cus- 
tomers by prompt re- 
plies to correspondence. 


— when you 
“Say it to the Ediphone” 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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SELECTED BY 


STETSON 


cuiting billing costs 75 


169 


join the Stetson parade 





IX o’clock Sunday 

night — all over 
Americamone tunes 
in to hear the Stetson 
Shoe Parade—to lis- 
ten to the stirring 
music of the Wey- 
mouth Post Ameri- 


method of billing 
when it was brought 
to its attention,”’ 
writes Mr. Albert 
Vinal, Treasurer of 
the Company. QHe 
continues: ‘‘We have 
been very much 





can Legion Band, on 
theairthroughcourt- 
esy of the Stetson 
Shoe Company, South 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Q‘‘Pioneers for 43 years, The Stetson 
Shoe Company, has always been 
ready to adopt new business methods 
that make for more efficiency, speed, 
and economy of operation, and 
therefore, it is not strange that the 
company installed the Mani-Fold 


pleased with the 
Mani-Fold forms, and 
find that we are able 
to do our billing with 
two girls instead of 
three.’’ And then naturally he adds: 
‘‘We consider the Mani-Fold installa- 
tion a good investment in speed and 
economy.’ QHave you considered 
the Mani-Fold Method of Cutting 
Billing Costs? If not, join ‘“‘The 
Stetson Shoe Parade’’—write today. 


aTHE = a COM PANY & 


13314 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio - - Division United Autographic Register Co. 


~~ Ow Go wo ow Send your name and address for brochure ‘‘Men of Mani-Fold Experience” ow ow ow ow ov 
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The Basis of 
Good Judgment 














Management is often capable of better judg- 
ment than it uses. 

















It is not so much the lack of capacity to judge 
correctly as it is a lack of correct facts and 
figures on which to base judgment. 




















Business climbs from red to high black on 
knowledge of conditions, coupled with sane 
action. 























When management establishes a competent 
source and better supply of Knowledge, the 
waste in its previous judgment is apparent. 

















Modern Accountancy develops the knowledge 
and organizes the sources of it. The judg- 
ment of good management applies it. Greater 
success is the result. 
































ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


























NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
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RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
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WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
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Private Schools 


See Announcements on Pages 29A and 29B 











HAT will be the next step in the education 

of your boy or girl? Early planning may save 

disappointment. World’s Work presents a variety 

of school announcements each month. Any school 

represented will be glad to answer your inquiry 
promptly and fully. 



























































A New First Lady 
(Continued from Page 59 7 


formally received and entertained. The 
only change is in the personnel oj 
the people to be seen, the groups to 
be presented. A summer White House 
in a new part of the country only 
taps new reservoirs of enthusiastic ad. 
mirers, boosters for the local community, 
and people who want something. They 
bring their bands and delegations and 
photographers, and while the demand 
made by each may be small the aggre. 
gate is enormous. 7 

And in all of this our First Ladies 
participate. We have a pride in them: 
what is more, we wish constantly to 
show to ourselves and to the world jy 
general that the domestic relations of our 
Presidential families are all that they 
should be, and a model. to the nation, 
Unlike the rest of us they must have no 
frictions of temperament, no difference 
of opinion. We like to see them together, 
and so we demand that the First Lady 
shall appear, whenever humanly possi- 
ble, with the President. There is no 
evading this, for if she is tired and pleads 
indisposition there must be bulletins 
issued on her health, and the stock mar- 
ket may go down. 

So Mrs. Hoover enters the White 
House. She is strong for the burden, 
calm, happy by nature, socially ex- 
perienced and mentally finely equipped. 
She is still comparatively young, and 
she is now, as she always has been, ex- 
traordinarily efficient. 

She is not excitable. She has a superb 
quality of common sense and a keen 
sense of humor. And with all these posi- 
tive characteristics she has at times a 
great gift for silence. She can sit and 
listen, knitting perhaps, much as did 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Her interest never flags, 
but she does not talk for the sake of talk. 

It will take all these positive qualities 
to carry her through. She will have little 
time for her private personal life. Her 
days, once given to her friends and her 
family, are, like the President's, devoted 
to the public service. 

Mrs. Hoover will be very popular, for 
she has sincerity and tact, but that very 
popularity of hers will add to her obliga- 
tions. We, you and J, shall continue to 
make our innumerable demands, write 
her our countless letters, search the 
newspapers for her pictures, insist on 
knowing what she wears, where she 
went to church and if not, why not; send 
our delegations, expect her to come to 
our cities with the President, expect her 
to smile, expect her to shake a million 
hands, watch and criticize what she does 
to the White House, and be notified 
of what she and the President intend to 
add as their permanent contribution— 
with its cost, if possible. 

And very probably we shall envy her, 
so strange a thing is the human heart, so 
fantastic is human ambition. 
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— TE TORT Or PEE 


"EASY CHAIR COMFORT" 
WHEN YOU 
. NEED IT MOST 














T last! 


Business men who are used to sitting in easy 
chairs at home, no longer need perch on uneasy ones 
at their offices. For these Aluminum Office Chairs are 
scientifically designed to fit the curves of the body 
and distribute its weight. They prevent a concentra- 
tion of pressure on the nerve centers. 


They bring you “Easy Chair Comfort” when you 
need it most—in your office, where most of your 
waking hours are spent. 















They prevent the mid-afternoon tired feeling that 
every busy man has experienced. They prevent the 
nerve strain that results from squeaks and creaks of 
chair joints. 

And, best of all, their “Easy Chair Comfort,” their 
quietness, their luxurious beauty is permanent. They 
will never become loose at joints or dowels because 
they have no dowels nor joints that will come loose. 
Aluminum Office Chairs have welded, one-piece 
frames which are as permanent as the enduring metal 
of which they are made. 














Lift one of these superb chairs. Feel its lightness. 
Observe its exquisite finish and rich leather upholstery. 






Aluminum Office Chairs are available in a wide 
variety of styles and types—for every business need 
—and with wood-grain finishes to harmonize with 
your desks, files and tables. 








Ask your secretary to write today for a copy of the 
booklet “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 
Office.” It contains complete descriptions and il- 
lustrations. 





Aluminum Company of America 
2493 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Bushnell’s 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially made to do the 
things that it has been proven 
flat folders are unable to do. 





1. Their expanding gussets 
rovide room as the papers 
| increase. 


2. Their flat-bottom con- 
struction prevents slumping 
in the file drawer. 


3. Their index tabs are vis- 
ible at all times. 


4. The material from which 
they are made (red rope 
stock) assures a long useful 


life. 


“Vertex”? Pockets can be used in 
any vertical filing system singly or 
by the hundreds or thousands. 


We offer and urge you to try a 
sample pocket at our expense. Place 
it in your files in place of the most 
over-crowded folder and note the in- 
stant improvement. 


Use the coupon below at once. There 
is no obligation to users of vertical fil- 
ing systems. Asample “Vertex” Pocket 
will be sent you free of charge. 














Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in March WoRLD’s WorK. 
TINIE oc 9. dc.r0 daorrevivesiedes caer ebeccueeeee 
DN ao oar eneunde we xnee ene 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring.......... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
3th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
i 


«««CUT HERE< +s canne------ i 


er rr eee eeeeees auseneend 











Youth at the Top 


(Continued from Page 55) 
smile. Next to her, holding two Cairn 
terriers, sat a rather beautiful girl with 
reddish hair. I looked at the latter twice, 
and a dim fragment of memory began to 
grow in my consciousness. Where? . . . 
when? ... who?... the face was so 
strangely familiar. . . . Then I remem- 
bered Josephine Hutchinson as a young 
student of the drama at the Cornish 
School in Seattle. I reminded her. Did 
she recall? Of course. But how amusing! 

The person in blue overalls laughed. 
I glanced at her once more. And here 
again, who? . . . where? .. . Then my 
mind began to function, and the asso- 
ciation dawned upon me. Why, of 
course—it was Eva Le Gallienne! We 
introduced ourselves and talked for fif- 
teen minutes or so, but I can remember 
almost nothing of what was said. Yet 
my impression of the personality, simple 
and elemental and sincere, was very 
strong. 

The following evening. We were 
seated around the table in the rambling 
dining room of the old farmhouse, just 
finishing dinner. Suddenly in the dis- 
tance came the sound of the kitchen 
door opening, and someone walked 
across the floor. Then a voice: 

“Hello!” 

I answered. The footsteps came 
nearer. Enter Eva Le Gallienne. She 
was casual, quick, informal. “Are you 
all through dinner? Good. Jo’s out in 
the car. May I bring her in?” 

Then for hours we discussed every- 
thing under the sun, from automobiles 
to immortality (I suppose nowadays 
one may so easily lead to the other). 

I don’t know why I should remember 
so clearly that she wore no stockings 
and smoked innumerable cigarettes, 
when I have forgotten a great part of 
what she said about herself. 

Eva Le Gallienne was born, as we 
say, “in the purple.” The place was 
London. The time was January II, 
1899. Her father was then at the height 
of his fame as one of England’s most 
promising young poets. Her mother, Julie 
Norregaaird Le Gallienne, Danish by 
birth, was one of the brilliant young 
women of the literary circle. 

Eva Le Gallienne’s early life was spent 
mainly in France and Denmark, and 
her love for the Danes and things Scan- 
dinavian is consuming. The Nordic 
strength, their grasp of rough materials, 
their cleanness of thought and emotion 
appeal to this woman who is proud be- 
yond measure of her northern blood. 

There were years of the Collége 
Sévigné in Paris, and many months of 
traveling. And all the while there was 
the one thought in her head—that she 
should be an actress. At last the 
great moment came one evening in 1915 
at the Prince of Wales Theater, London, 


(Continued on Page 174) 











Beautiful Lawns 
The modern way 


You demand modern, labor-saving methods 
for your business, why not for your lawns? 
You can produce a beautiful, healthy turf with 
less time and labor by the use of the 


Jacobsen 
4-Acre, Heavy-Duty 


Power Mower 


It’s eight-year record is a challenge to the 
industry. The only gear driven mower—all 
gears enclosed in dust-proof housing and run 
in oil, Auto-type differential, self-sharpening 
reel and other Jacobsen engineering refinements 
give it ease of handling and long life. 


Sickle-Bar Clipping 
Attachment 


This exclusive Jacobsen feature cuts the 
Dandelions and other weeds and keeps them 
from going to seed—the only practical remedy, 
Enthusiastically endorsed by gardeners every- 
where. The illustration shows the 4-Acre 
Mower with Clipper attachment. 

There is a Jacobsen Power Mower for every 
size and type of lawn. Write 

for free catalog—“Lawns 
Beautiful.” 


JACOBSEN 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. BC, 

RACINE, WIS. 


New York Office 
507 W. 56th St. 















DON’T WEAR A 
TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- 
ware of imitations. Never sold in 7 
stores nor by agents. Every appliance made to special order 
and sent direct from Marshall. Full information and book- 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 158B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Mr. C. E. Brooks 





u can learn law rightin yourownhome. No 
obligations. The book 


is FREE. Waite Codey. 
american School of 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2343 -hicago, 18 
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Count correspondence out 
—and still it pays! 


F you knew about a system that would (2) en- 
able you to keep a confidential, typewritten, 
verbatim record of your telephone conversations; 
(2) double the shorthand efficiency of your secre- 
tary; (3) keep a private, typed record of those 
good ideas you intend to put into effect but which, 
somehow, get lost in the shuffle; (4) give you the 
good results of office conferences without wasting 
the time necessary to hold them; (5) prevent any 
subordinate from ever saying, “‘I didn’t under- 
stand you to say that,”’ or, “‘I forgot,”’ or, “‘I 
thought you meant—!”’ 


If you knew about these and the hundred other 
important jobs the Dictaphone system can perform 
for you—besides mere Jetter-writing—you would 
hesitate to wave aside The Dictaphone merely 
because you thought it was to be used for corre- 
spondence only. 


A Dictaphone man will come, on request, to your office and 
demonstrate this modern system in the presence of yourself, your 
Secretary, and your associates, 


NAME 
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That 
Love’s last tribute 
may stand for eternity 








REBERT A. ROSE 








The Mausoleum is admittedly the 
most beautiful tribute that can be 
paid to the departed. Expressing as 
it does that strong sense of family 
unity, it will ever stand predominant 
as the supreme token of affection. The 
towering grace of its architecture 
symbolic of a love that will never 
dim. The thought of its dry, clean, 
airy, above-ground crypt is a con- 
‘stant consolation to those still living. 


Each painstaking search imposed 
in selecting such a memorial leads 
to Guardian Mausoleums. They 
alone assure a perfect combination 
of beauty, strength, and centuries 
of service. 


GUARDIAN 


Guardian Mausoleums, designed 
by expert memorial architects and 
fashioned by skilled artisans, will 
stand for eternity. A certificate fur- 
nished with each one guarantees 
that it is made of selected, flawless 
blocks of diamond-hard Barre 
Granite, cleargrained and perfect 
from the Vermont hills. When your 
care is no longer able to keep watch, 
you can rest assured this mauso- 
leum will ever stand secure. 

Write for our interesting book, “To 
Mark the Place with Beauty Forever’. 
Guardian Mausoleums are sold only by 
reliable retail memorial dealers. The 
Jones Brothers Company, Dept. B-3, 
10 High St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


MEMORIALS 


of Everlasting Beauty 





Registered trade-mark 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it 


hopes to accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., 


Inc., Garden City, New York 











Ten minutes a day with this 
amazing new “‘sunshine’’ lamp 
builds health, strength, vital- 
ity in a natural way. Renews 
health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the in- 
ternal glands. Aches, pains and 
diseases are overcome. Tired 
nerves are soothed and revitalized. 

; Tones up system, clears the skin, 
improves beauty, builds resistance to 
disease. Colds relieved and prevented. 
Approved by Doctors and Hospitals. Anyone 
can use. Write today for illustrated FR 
folder, new low price and easy payment = 


CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 87,. Cincinnati, Ohio 








A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
‘Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5, 000 writing in his spare 
time—hund = selling. 
constantly to the 

publishers. 


(Continued from Page 172) 


where she made her début in 7Jyhe 
Laughter of Fools. She was just sixteen, 

This was at the time of the air raids, 
and everybody was uncomfortable and 
worried. For a long time she had dreamt 
of coming to America, and now there 
was a good reason. She has never been 
able to accustom herself to the English 
rhythm; the whole isle is too “ stuffy” 
for her. She told me the other day: 

“T don’t think I should ever much like 
to play in England again, even if the 
chance came. They have no real appre- 
ciation of the theater. If you know the 
Duchess of Marlborough, you’re a great 
actress; if you don’t, you had best make 
up your mind to be content with failure. 
Society over there is the whole thing. 
I hate society with all my heart. The 
artist must give himself to his art; he 
can’t afford to squander his energy run- 
ning around with a pack of snobbish 
fools who haven’t got anything to do 
but stand about and act superior.” 

Once in America, she started out on 
the long road. She played in New York 
too, in Mr. Lazarus and other things, 
and finally made a hit. At once, she con- 
fesses, she thought she was a great 
actress. But not for long. In a few 
months she was deeper in the depths 
than ever, poverty-stricken, wondering 
where her next bite of food was going to 
be found. 

“IT was horrified and depressed at the 
time, but to-day I cannot be too thank- 
ful that it happened. I didn’t realize that 
while I didn’t have a cent in my pocket- 
| book I was getting rich. Every young 

artist should go through this period; 
without it, he will always hop about on 
one mental leg.” 

Then came the helping hand. Ethel 
Barrymore had seen the young actress 
and liked her, and now Ethel Barrymore 
heard of her predicament—Le Galli- 
enne was doing cheap road stuff—and 
came to her rescue by asking her to 
join the company. 

To be under a Barrymore would be 
the school of schools for any young 
actress. Le Gallienne prospered. She 
adored the older woman, and put forth 
every effort to glean her rich harvest ol 
wisdom and to study the tonal qualities 
of that enchanted grace we know as “ the 
Barrymore voice.” And to-day there is 
an intonation in Le Gallienne’s voice, 
deep and quiet and moving, that re- 
minds one of her friend. 

She stayed with Ethel Barrymore for 
two seasons. And when she left, it was 
as an actress infinitely matured, confi- 
dent, and with the swagger of the adoles- 
cent ego left behind her. 

Then came Liliom and the first defi- 
nite success—and Eva Le Gallienne 
came into the limelight to stay. After 
that, The Swan—and during the two 
years of its run the embryo of the Civic 








Repertory began to take form. 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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| D capes THE LAST THREE 
YEARS ALONE, OUR EN- 
GINEERS HAVE APPLIED THE 
BEDAUX METHOD OF LABOR 
MEASUREMENT IN OVER ONE 
HUNDRED PLANTS TO SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY INCREASE WAGES 
AND DECREASE COSTS. THESE 
PLANTS ARE TODAY ACTIVE 
REFERENCES AS TO THE CON: 
TINUED PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
BEDAUX CONTROL. 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 
der his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E.BEDAUX CO. —gr®Sunnna0 4, 4: THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
-OF NEW YORK, Inc. 2S Wey, a OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
- NEW YORK CITY (Py CHICAGO 
CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 3, HE LONDON, ENGLAND 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. Cp \\ SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 


Gf a R\\\S 
PORTLAND, ORE. lesa TURIN, ITALY 


DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, m. s. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 
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Howto choosea 
quality piano... 


UST ask your dealer 

to show you an instru- 
ment equipped with the 
famous Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross piano action. 
Such an instrument is 
sure to be a _ quality 
piano for the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action 
is never found in pianos 
of doubtful worth. 


But get what you ask 
for! If your dealer con- 
siders your best inter- 
ests he will gladly show 
you a piano or player 
piano with the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action. 
He knows that the piano 
action is the _ piano’s 
most vital part. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trade-mark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 


NEW YORK 























FALL Shooting 


NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
ming. Comaing, Sra ing, 
Water Sports, Duck Hunt- 
ing, Rowing. As a Tender, 
Lifeboat, Bathtub. Rolls uplikea 
blanket. Toted in duffle bag with 
pump and takedown oars. Inflated 
in 5 minutes. Two air chambers 
make it safe, non-sinkable, non- 
capsizable. Ideal for children. 
Used by Government here and 
Europe. Thousands in use. Order 
through your dealer or direct 
from factory. Write for Catalog 
and 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE FLATO BOAT 
The New England Airship Company, 125 Willow Sreet., New Haven, Conn. 


HOROSCOPES 
Scientific Astrology practically ap- 
plied to Business, Finance, Health, 
Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Massachusetts 





Pepperell : : : 








(Continued from Page 174) 

For a long time she had dreamt of a 
theater, such as she knew in Europe as a 
child, where one might see a changing 
bill of the best in dramatic literature at 
a price that did not tear a hole in the 
pocket. She spoke about it to various 
managers. Impossible in America, they 
told her. In Europe it might go, but 
Europe was different; on Broadway— 
ha, ha! Let her just try. 

Undaunted, she commenced giving 
morning performances of Ibsen. It was 
at a time of day when you can get the 
use of a theater for almost nothing, so 
that nominal admission could be 
charged. The experiment succeeded. It 
spurred her on and gave new life to the 
big dream. That was in the winter of 
1925-1926. 

She made her great idea known to a 
few people who were willing to stand 
behind her in an enterprise that seemed 
absolutely revolutionary to most Amer- 
ican theatergoers. Quietly she rented an 
old minstrel house on 14th Street, ren- 
ovated it, and engaged a company. 
People who heard of it looked on, 
amused and cynical. 

Nobody realized on the evening of 
October 25, 1926, what a great night it 
was to be in the history of the American 
theater. The Civic Repertory made its 
modest début. The audience was fairly 
enthusiastic. The critics hailed the in- 
novation, but with a note of sadness 
in their voices because they were sure 
that, by the nature of things, it could 
not endure the pace for long and would 
soon pass into the limbo of forgotten 
virtues, a magnificent martyr to a lost 
cause. 

But it hung on somehow. The season 
closed; the books showed that nothing 
had been lost, but that neither had any- 
thing been gained. 

Then another season. Things began 
to grow. Critical excitement began to 
grow. The audiences began to grow; it 
was not a “ transient” crowd, but mostly 
people who came regularly, as Eva Le 
Gallienne wished it to be. And, inci- 
dentally, the income began to grow too. 
When the winter of 1927-1928 was over 
the Civic Repertory had become defi- 
nitely established. 

Then the autumn of 1928. Alla Nazi- 
mova joined the company, and the 
program was strengthened by the in- 
troduction of some new plays, including 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, Peter Pan, 
and Jean-Jacques Bernard’s beautiful 
T’Invitation au Voyage. The Cherry 
Orchard took the wind into its sails and 
created a sensation. Peter Pan followed 
suit. Tickets were sold out in advance, 
and critics apologized for their early 
reserve of enthusiasm. 

To-day, Eva La Gallienne will con- 
fess that at the beginning she was be- 
sieged by gnawing doubts. I always 
think of one afternoon last summer when 
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Soft Gums 
need 
more than 
nice f lavor 





DEsPITE faithful brushing with fla- 
vored pastes, gum troubles are stead- 
ily on the increase. Soft, easily-irri- 
tated gums need a dentifrice that 
concentrates on results instead of 


taste. Pyrozide Powder has beer 
doing this for twenty-two years. 


This sterilized powder is not flavored. It 
contains only those ingredients, that den- 
tal clinics have proved the most effec- 
tive gum-stimulating and tooth-cleansing 
agents. It is medicated with Dentinol, 
used by dentists to promote gum healing. 


Regular brushing with Pyrozide Powder 
allays irritated: gums. It aids in making 
soft gums firm and resistant. It keeps the 
teeth clean and white. The economical 
dollar package contains six months’ sup- 
ply. At all drug stores. 


Free sample sent on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co. 
Sole Distributors 


Dept. W, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY — SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS —- EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 
WORLD’S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK _ Garden City, New York 
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for your inspection every day at nine 


H°” often do you get a bird’s-eye view of 
your business? How often do you get the 
facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 


Once a month? Once a week? 
Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 

With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Grom! Q-Bert Gorin 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


t the lid from your business 
All the vital facts and figures ready 


Operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 
Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 
Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 
your business. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name. 





Address. 
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Where are 


Granny’s flannels 
Perhaps they called them the “gay 


nineties” because the underwear was 
so red and so itchy. As a girl, how 
Grandma used to dread October 25th, the 


day on which the entire family switched to 
heavy flannels! 


Then early in 1890, the good newsspread 
that a pleasant medicine for colds had been 
discovered. Tiny tablets, easy to take, which 
gave quick relief and left no distress. 


Every year since, Grandma has used or 
recommended GROVE’S BROMO 
QUININE. The old reliable remedy, she 
calls it. Four generations of her family have 
used it. The laxative and tonic ingredients 
don’t merely eliminate the symptoms. They 
help nature to side-step the cold entirely 
or throw it off quickly. So Granny wears 
no flannels any more.... For your own 
sake, make sure of getting the genuine! 
Emphasize GROVE’S when asking for 


QUICK RELIEF 
FOR COLDS SINCE 1889 


BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 








The Life of 


PASTEUR 


By D. VALLERY-RADOT 


The absorbing and uplifting story 
of the “most perfect man who ever 
entered the kingdom of science.” 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 





(Continued from Page 176) 
we were lolling in the sunlight in the 
garden of her tiny house on the high hill 
above Cob’s Mill in Weston. Somebody 
brought up the subject of handwriting, 
and we commenced making futile stabs 
at the analysis of it. I joshed her: 

“You are rather incorrigible, accord- 
ing to this. I think you'd do anything 
you felt like doing, even though it might 
be against the best judgment of all the 
world.” 

“Ah, but you don’t have to tell me 
that. Look at the Civic Repertory. | 
must have been absolutely crazy when 
I took that chance. I would have had 
to be, eh, what?” 

In the little low-ceilinged room up- 
stairs she has a perfect model, complete 
in the minutest detail, of the stage on 
14th Street, on the scale of one inch to 
a foot. All the lights are there, with their 
switches on a board below—the foot- 
lights, the borders, the flood and spot 
lights, and all the colors used in the 
big house. There she rehearses her plays 
and gets the desired effects. The illusion 
of reality is astonishing. I remember 
that the first set of Ze Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme impressed me there as some- 
thing that could not be more charming 
in any actual theater. 

“T want to entertain people,” she says, 
“and also to give them something to 
think and feel deeply about. When they 
come here they know they are going to 
see something worth while, something 


World’s 


places—the Carib- 
bean, Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, the West 
Coast, and a stop- 
over privilege in France to boot. “ Join 
the Navy and see the world.” 

Lunt, fortunately, was able to com- 
plete his undergraduate course at Yale 
before the truncated a hitherto 
orderly existence. After his discharge, 
Lunt journeyed up to Cambridge and 
the Harvard Law School. There he ac- 
quired, aside from learning and tech- 
nique, a real idea. The notion that law 
could make an interesting appeal to lay- 
men lodged, stuck, and grew. He refused 
to believe that the profession that 
perennially proves itself fascinating to 
those who live by it could not be brought 
out from under a mountainous heap of 
dull technicalities. He took up his pen in 
defense of his position, and “Sky Law” 
is the answer. Mr. Lunt, a “down- 
easter” by birth, is a member of the bars 
of both his home state and Delaware. 
He practices in Wilmington. 


war 


R. JOSEPH COLLINS slipped almost 
D without being aware of it from 
medicine to literature—and in so chang- 
ing his profession he added fame as an 
author to his already solid reputation 
as a doctor. He realizes now that the 
| change was inevitable, but when he 





(Continued from Page 140) 


which has proved its merits and its 
beauty, and not what is virtually a try- 
out. 

“You know, I gave a charity perfor- 
mance of Peter Pan for some little or- 
phans the other day. I have never had 
such an experience! Eighty per cent 
of them had never seen a theater before, 
didn’t know what it was. They climbed 
all over the house, screaming, yelling, 
stomping. They talked as much as the 
players did. But I’d take nothing in 
exchange for those exhausting hours. Ii 
only all audiences could leave the lug- 
gage of their minds behind and come 
here equally receptive! The theater js 
life intensified, but only those ignorant 
pitiful, delightful children know it!” 

Eva Le Gallienne’s energy seems in- 
exhaustible. Like all real dreamers, she 
is a terrific worker. The Civic Reper- 
tory testifies to this, particularly when 
one considers that she accomplished 
it before thirty. All her colleagues exto! 
her professional generosity—such as was 
shown, for example, by her bringing 
Nazimova into the company, knowing 
that she would eclipse all there, in- 
cluding Le Gallienne herself. But I think 
her real interests are as director rather 
than as actress. 

She has become, in the past few years, 
one of the greatest of American women. 
For much will come to one who possesses 
this drive, this understanding, and this 
passion for creation which is, in onc 
word, genius. 


Workers 


first penned ‘‘ My 
Italian Year” and 
“Tdling in Italy” he 
did not suspect that 
the success of these two books would 
change his insigne from shingle to type- 
writer. 

Before he indulged his desire to write, 
Dr. Collins launched and steered the 
Neurological Institute until its perma- 
nency was assured. Then, during his two 
years as medical director of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Italy, he wrote his 
first two books. If neurology had kept 
him in sympathetic contact with all 
forms of mental and physical misery, 
then the love of good books that he 
brought to his laboratory gave him a 
taste for writing. In some mysterious 
manner the two fused and created a new 
critical viewpoint. Hence, in 1923, thc 
Doctor Looked at Literature with 
analytical but sympathetic eyes. The 
public welcomed this happy combi- 
nation of science and criticism so eagerl) 
that the Doctor has since looked at 
Biography, Love, Life, Marriage, and 
Medicine, each time strengthening h's 
reputation. 

Dr. Collins occupies his spare time 
with golf. He has a lingering fondness 
for dogs in general and Skipperkee in 
particular, in whom he finds combined 
the best and worst of human instincts 
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TENDER BEARD 
16 ¢o 21 
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The older the man, the harder the job for his razor; the 
more important it is to safeguard your comfort by lath- 
ering a full three minutes, using the correct diagonal 
stroke, and slipping a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor 
when time is short. That’s how to get Gillette’s un- 
rivalled maximum of smooth, sure shaving luxury. 


MEDIUM BEARD 
21 to 30 


Every day 


your beard gets tougher 


TOUGH BEARD 


30 and over 


The older you get, the oftener 
you need a fresh Gillette Blade 


T sixteen that faint shadow on your chin is 
half hope and half suspicion. At twenty- 
one, the man—and the beard—come of age. At 
thirty the mature man expects his Gillette 
Blade to do its duty every morning. And it does 
in spite of hurry and hard water—in spite of a 
dozen changing conditions that test the quality 
of the finest temper that science has learned to 
give the world’s finest steel. 


Before a finished Gillette Blade is slipped into the little 
green envelope which is its certificate of perfection, the 
steel has been tested repeatedly by crucible and microm- 
eter. The edge has been honed and stropped to microscopic 
sharpness by machines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. A long line of inspectors—(four out of nine 
Gillette blade department workers do nothing but in- 
spect)—have scrutinized it, tested 
it and passed it on to the millions 


Gillette. 
of Americans who count on every 


Gillette Blade to do its job smoothly, surely and well 
every day. 

Shaving conditions vary. The Gillette Blade is the 
one constant factor in your daily shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette 

Blades (10 packets of fives) in acolorful chest that willserve 

= afterwardasa sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
- Ideal as a gift, too. Five dollars at your dealer’s. 


... Gillette ... 
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nurses know 


Capable—and careful—the trained nurse 
administers our comfort. If there is pain, 
she gives a tablet to relieve it. That 
tablet is Bayer Aspirin. Experience has 
taught her it is quickest. The doctor has 
told her it’s quite harmless. So it is safe 
to use in everyday life, any time you 
have an ache or pain. Take Bayer As- 
pirin at the first sign of a headache, cold, 
neuralgia, etc. Don’t wait until the suf- 
fering has become severe. Be sure, 
though, to get Bayer. 

There 1s only one genuine Aspirin. 











































































































Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 







































































You will enjoy luxurious comfort at 
Tue Drake, food unexcelled anywhere, 














and this unusual added advantage: 
you will be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, yet with- 
in easy walking distance of its shops 
and theatres. A most remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 2. 





















































Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 
HOTEL Chicago 
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The Gilded Sport 

(Continued from Page 88) 

The Dempsey-Tunney fight in Phila- 
delphia in 1926 grossed $1,800,000. 
Dempsey got $785,000 of it; Tunney, 
$200,000. 

The first “million-dollar gate” was 
at the Dempsey-Carpentier battle in 
1921, where Dempsey received $300,000 
and Carpentier $200,000. 

To make it seem more stupendous, 
three of the gates I have just cited 
would add up to $5,025,000. 

More than five million dollars paid 
out—and paid out happily—in addition 
to the enormous aggregate of railroad 
fares and hotel bills and a dozen other 
expenses incident on the trip to the 


| battlefield; to say nothing of the for- 
| tunes in bets. Yet we moan and grumble 
| at the high cost of living and at recurrent 


hard times and at the growth of unem- 
ployment! 

There are a few high lights on the 
mammoth new industry of standardized 
pugilism which make even the much- 
touted million-dollar gate seem petty. 

The Madison Square Garden, in New 
York—which is not a garden and is not 
within a mile and a half of Madison 
Square—was built at Eighth Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street and was opened in 
December, 1925. It was the successor of 
the historic Garden on Madison Square, 
long a prize-fight center. The old Garden 
was torn down; and the newer and larger 
and uglier building was erected farther 
uptown. 

Tex Rickard was the new enterprise’s 
guiding spirit and promoter. The build- 
ing cost approximately $5,000,000. Its 
length is 375 feet, and its thirteen 
entrances (with an advertised “350 
lineal feet of exits’) enable it to be 
cleared of any huge crowd in five min- 
utes. There is not a column or pillar in 
all the arena, to block spectators’ view. 
The roof is carried on a series of sixty- 
ton trusses that span the whole space 
from Forty-ninth to Fiftieth Street. 

Under the arena is an exposition hall, 
with 52,000 square feet of floor space. 
The ventilation system cost a fortune to 
install. In a hundred ways the new 
Garden makes its predecessor seem like 
a hovel in contrast. The upkeep, too, is 
unbelievably greater. The arena will 
seat more than 10,000, apart from the 
“standees.” 

The Garden Corporation’s best year 
was 1927, when the receipts from fights 
alone were placed at $5,334,072.29. 
This incredible sum, however, included 
such outdoor boxing bouts as were pro- 
moted by the corporation, as well as 
those actually held in the building it- 
self. The corporation’s taxes that year, 
Federal and state, were something like 
$800,000. 

The Garden promises to be merely a 
single edifice in a series of chain arenas, 
city after city. Its promoters are at work 





on one such mammoth arena in Boston; 


its cost probably will exceed the 

2,500,000 originally set for it. It is to 
be called “Madison Square Garden,” 
after its New York prototype. 

There is a project—thus far only 
talked of—for a Madison Square Garden 
in Philadelphia; $5,000,000 is spoken of 
as the probable cost. 

Chicago, too, plans a boxing arena; 
perhaps as large as the Garden or even 
larger. But this is said to be a separate 
enterprise and not connected in any 
way with the New York and Boston 
and Philadelphia ventures. 

Another feature—and the best-—of the 
sternly efficient business venture which 
pugilism has become is the boxing 
commissions. I use that term to cover 
all the various state commissions 
(twenty-seven states now permit boxing 
contests) and the National Boxing 
Association. These bodies have done 
hard work and mighty good work. 

Among other things, the olden fly-by- 
night promoter has been driven away; 
and his place has been taken by responsi- 
ble men or by responsible bonded cor- 
porations. Deputy commissioners check 

“up on all gate receipts and see that every 
boxer receives precisely the amount of 
money he is legally entitled to. There 
is no chance to trim the gate, as of yore, 
for licensed printers give the commission 
an accurate list of all tickets. The value 
of these, minus that of the unsold tickets 
turned over to the commission after each 
bout, forms a positive check on receipts. 

The commissions aid the promoters in 
many ways, such as protecting them 
from contract jumpers. If a fighter fails 
to keep his agreement with his manager 
and the promoter, he is penalized at once 
and severely. 

Further, the commission must license 
the promoter, the matchmaker, the 
seconds, the ringside doctor, and the 
announcer; and it must O. K. the arena 
and the contracts, pass upon the physical 
condition of the fighters, ordain the 
number of rounds to each bout, the size 
of the gloves, and even the color of the 
fighting trunks. These are only a few of 
its infinity of duties. Every fighter is 
under the complete control of the com- 
mission from the moment the contract 
is signed till he scrapes the resin of the 
ring off his shoes—or off his back, as 
the case may be. 

In its own way, prize fighting is quite 
as much a hard-shelled business proposi- 
tion as is the turning out of motor cars. 
It is governed by rules fully as stringent 
as is motor traffic. Both industries, 
like the cinema, have sprung into life 
and into mighty power during the past 
thirty years or less. All three are slaves 
to public favor. 

Is that favor waning, in the case of 
pugilism? If so, a mighty business may 
degenerate into a cast-off fad. Its fate 
is up to the public—and, incidentally, 
to the promoters. 
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More Than 
27,000 Patients 
Successfully 
Treated... 
Without Surgery 
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Let us send you the names and addresses of people, near you, who 
vouch from personal experience for the wonderful results obtained 


The Burleson Sanitarium is an ethical institution 
(established 1899) devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of all Rectal Diseases . . . except Cancer. 
If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed 
into such serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has 
been unable to relieve... permanently .. . and 
if operations too have been unsuccessful—then 
by all means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases has done 
in over 27,000 cases. For 25 years it has suc- 
ceeded where everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced ‘‘hopeless.”’ 


It is guaranteed to free you forever from your 
disease, or no charge is made for the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one cent until 
you, personally, are satisfied that the treatment 
has been successful in your own case. Upon com- 
letion of the treatment, and being — 
freed of your troubles by our medical staff, you 
are given a written guarantee for your lifetime 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of hospital 
confinement, you enjoy the freedom, relaxation, 
sports and pursuits of a person on vacation... 
us all the comforts, conveniences and 
P cilities of a modern hotel. Investigate! 


Send for Free Booklet 


We will also send you names of former Burleson patients near you. 
Meet, telephone or write these people. They will tell you that this treatment 
succeeds where everything else failed todoso . . . and that it gives permanent 
relief. Our booklet gives you facts that you want to know about the Burleson 
Treatment, together with scores of letters from men and women who suffered 


from the identical disease that you do. Booklet is FREE. Mail coupon today. 








Qe ee ee ee ee 
THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 

Dept. B-138, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giving 
full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment.”’ 
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Hamsure - AMERICAN 
LINERS have carried the elite of the 
world “Across the Atlantic.” The 
worlds of society, business, art, music 
—the prominent in every walk of life, 
have added their names to Hamburg- 
American passenger lists. And there 


is still another passenger whose name 


is never listed though he is always 
there — “Health.” “Health” crosses 
with every one via the Hamburg- 
American Line. 





——PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
Mar. 27 — 16 days Rates — $200 up 


Cro ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 

cisco, Citizens’ Nat’! Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 

St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 

St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or local 
ip and Tourist Agents. 
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EARLY this spring the Transcontinen- 
tal Air Transport will begin service 
with a combination railroad and air- 
plane schedule. One will go to sleep at 
night in New York on a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train. The next morning a 
change to an airplane is made at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the day is spent flash- 
ing over the cities and farm lands of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas. At nightfall when Dodge City 
is reached a change is again made— 
this time to an Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe train for an overnight run to 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. In the morn- 
ing one takes again to the air and by 
nightfall completes the run to either 
Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


IT IS WRITTEN that a kingdom was 
lost because of the lack of a horseshoe 
nail. A pretty fancy perhaps, but it is 
almost axiomatic that care in a host of 
small things goes to make up the success 
of a mighty enterprise. And of such 
small things is the mattress. For many 
years the Pullman Company has experi- 
mented with various types of beds and 
mattresses in an effort to provide com- 
fort equaling that which the traveler 
has in his own home. Officials feel a 
solution has been reached in the mat- 
tresses being installed in the latest cars. 
A cross-section would show: First a 
heavy ticking and then three layers of 
hair. On top of the hair are placed small 
spiral brass springs about three inches 
high and two inches in diameter. These 
springs are enclosed in small pockets 
and fastened very closely together to 
prevent shifting with the motion of the 
train. On top of the springs are three 
more layers of hair and a final outer 
ticking. It is rumored that the company 
research is now concentrating on a win- 
dow shade which will permit the recum- 
bent passenger to view interesting plat- 
form scenes at way stations without ex- 
posing to view the latest shades 
pajama and nightgown. 


TRAVELERS who plan to make Ger- 
many a part of their European tour this 
summer will find that an important new 
automobile road has been added to the 
many traversing the famous Black For- 
est. It leads from St. Maergen to Neu- 
stadt via Waldau, opening to auto 
traffic the picturesque heights and val- 
leys north of Titisee. 


THE CRUISE of the Imperial Poten- 
tate to Aloha Temple, Honolulu, under 
the auspices of the Al Malaikah Temple, 
A. A.O.N. M.S., will sail on the Halolo 
from Los Angeles on June 8, 1929, fol- 
lowing the annual Shrine Convention 
in that city. The cruise ship will return 
to San Francisco on June 2st. 
(Turn to Page 186) 


TRAVEL NEWS AND NOTES 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
FROM NEW YORK 


(Also New York to Pacific Coast via Panama Canal) 
Date Ship and Line To 


Mar. 20 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Mar. 21 Ebro—Pacific Steam 

Navigation Valparaiso 
Mar. 21 Venezuela— 

Panama Mail San Francisco 


Mar. 23. Pan America—Munson Buenos Aires 
Mar. 23. Pastores—United Fruit Port Limon 
Mar. 27 Sixaola—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Mar. 28 Santa Teresa—Grace Valparaiso 
Mar. 28 President Hayes—Dollar San Francisco 
Mar. 30 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon 
Mar. 30 California— 


Panama Pacific San Francisco 


Apr. 3  Zacapa—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Apr. 4 Guatemala— 

Panama Mail San Francisco 
Apr. 6 Western World— 


unson Buenos Aires 
Apr. 6 Toloa—United Fruit Port Limon 
Apr. 10 Santa Marta—- 

United Fruit Santa Marta 
Apr. 11 Santa Maria—Grace Valparaiso 
pr. 11 President Polk—Dollar San Francisco 
Apr. 13 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon 
Apr. 13. Voltaire— 

Lamport & Holt 
Apr. 13. Virginia 

Panama Pacific 


Buenos Aires 


San Francisco 


Apr. 17 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Apr. 18 Essequibo—Pacific 

Steam Navigation Valparaiso 
Apr. 20 Pastores—United Fruit Port Limon 


Apr. 20 American Legion— 

unson Buenos Aires 
Apr. 24 Sixaola—United Fruit Santa Marta 
Apr. 25 President Adams— 


lar San Francisco 
Apr. 25 Santa Elisa—Grace Valparaiso 
Apr. 27 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon 


Apr. 27 Vauban— 
Lamport & Holt 
Apr. 27 Mongolia— 


Buenos Aires 


Panama Mail San Francisco 
May 9 President Harrison— 

Dollar San Francisco 
May 23 President Jackson— 

American Mail San Francisco 


TRANSATLANTIC SAILINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 


Date Ship and Line To 
Mar. 20 Leviathan— 


United States Southampton 
Mar. 21 Berlin— 
North German Lloyd Bremen 
Mar. 21 Presidente Wilson— 
Cosulich Trieste 
Mar. 22 Aquitania—Cunard Southampton 
Mar. 23. Lancastria—Cunard iverpool 
Mar. 23 President Roosevelt— 
nited States Bremen 
Mar. 23. Caledonia—Cunard lasgow 
ar. 23 Caronia—Cunard London 


Mar. 23 Stavangerfjord— 
Norwegian America Oslo 
Mar. 23 Frederik VIII— 
candinavian-American Copenhagen 
Mar. 23 Augustus—Navigazione 


Generale Italiana Genoa 
Mar. 23 Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American Hambure 
Mar. 23 Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Mar. 23: Regina—White Star iverpool 
Mar. 23. Karlsruhe— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 
Mar. 26 Columbus 

North German Lloyd Bremen 
Mar. 26 Drottningholm— 

wedish American Gothenburg 


Mar. 28 Rochambeau—French Havre 
Mar. 28 Stuttgart— 


North German Lloyd Bremen 
Mar. 29 Berengaria—Cunard Southampton 
Mar. 30 Ascania—Cunard ndon 
Mar. 30 California—Cunard Glasgow 
Mar. 30 Andania—Cunard iverpool 
Mar. 30 Vulcania—Cosulich Trieste 
Mar. 30 Milwaukee— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 


Mar. 30 Volendam— 
Holland America Rotterdam 
Mar. 30 Ile de France—French Havre 


Mar. 30 Pennland—Red Star Antwerp 
Mar. 30 Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Mar. 30 Cedric—White Star Liverpool 
Mar. 30 Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 

Apr. 2 Leon XIII— 

Spanish Royal Mail Barcelona 
Apr. 3 America—United States Bremen 
Apr. 4 Dresden— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 


( Continued on Page 188) 
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Established 1905 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
eATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW: OF 
REVIEWS. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 
. For space and rates in our departments write td 

THE WHERE-TO-GO' SUREAU, Inc. § Beacon Street, Boston. Mass, U.S A. 
LONDON ENC. LOS ANCELES CAL. 
“Within Easy Reach of Everything 




















0 | RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
| 


ome, | SPRING 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
eee AND eee 


Headquarters for travelers from all| 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 


with private bath. European plan. 
Mediterranean 


For folder, rates—write F. M. Dirn-! 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th, | 
[NUYS HOTEL 

Os ANGELES 

Tue first cruise to visit Car- 

cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 

> North Africa, Spain, France, 

Italy and ‘Dalmatia, Sailing 

April 8, on S.S. “Carinthia.” 

Rates, $725 and upward 


North Cape 


WitTH a side trip to Lenin 

and Moscow, The comp _ 

northern cruise, including Ice- 

land, Scandinavia, Finland and 

Esthonia. Sailing on June 26, 
Rates, $800 and upward 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


ALONG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest, 
Rome and Granada. Sailing 
June 29, on S.S. “Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 


ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 
On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21,1930. 


td Scotland 


Scotland stands on the threshold of 
the storied lands of the Old World. 
It is a land whose history is a 
romance and whose romances are 
history. Its scenery is a fitting 
background for the characters who 
have played their parts in its stirring 
story-—— characters whom Burns 
and Scott have made immortal. 
Edinburgh is a worthy capital for 
this land of romance. The mighty 
rock of Arthur’s Seat looks down 
on a city of astounding beauty, a 
city that casts a magic spell on all 
who come within its walls. 

Let the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway take you to Scotland this 
year. LMS travel is famed 
throughout the world for its come 
fort and speed. 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated bhlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), pp Midland and Scottish 
Rly. of if Great Fae manag 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M § agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 





A fh. atmosphere that appeals 
to persons of refinement. World- 

~ famous cafe. Convenient loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Folderon | 











COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 
A hundred Hostelries— 
quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised—wherecourtesy 
to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and found. 
A booklet with particulars of 
the interesting places in which 
these Inns are situated may be 
had on request from: 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston 


TES St Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 





CRUISES-TOURS 

















or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W.C.2 





Where-To-Wo Travel influence ts world wile. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able, 


TOURS 























When writing to these_advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
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Europe 
} Escorted Tours 


Write 
for booklet K 


FRANco- BELGIQUE 
Tours Co., /ne. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY >, 
CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. ; Bedrooms with h. and c, water. 
Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
forextended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 
The Where-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 


HOLLAND 
OF COURSE YOU ARE GOING TO 











| Beautiful Holland 


THIS SUMMER 
Information and literature 


ae bureau or 
Dept. A, NE ERLAND Se SATLWArS 


bs Iecateus, New Yor 
NEW YORK 
HOTEL JT. JAMES 


" ne onuene 109-13 WEST 45th ST. ows" setween om 


iw crv AVE AND BROADWAY 


"te hotel of quiet dignity having the <a and 
Much Favored By = Traveling Without Escort 

















Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
GATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PaesioeHD 














For a wonderful change this season 
. « -8ee Alaska. Here isa vacation 
trip unlike any you have ever taken 
. « . Surpassing in interest, thrills and 
delightful travel any you have ever 
enjoyed . . « romantic Indians, curi- 
ous Totems, picturesque cities, un- 
paralleled beauty! You have choice 
of several unordinary tours .. + 
here are just two: 


9 or 12 DAYS Pe nnn 
a trip, including meals $ 1 00 
19 DAYS —4,000 miles of glorious 


voyacing. Round trip, in- 
cluding meals and berth $1 88 


Sailings from Seattle every few days. 


Ask your localrailroad 
or tourist agent for de- 
tails and literature or 
write: 

E. G. McMICKEN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
1519 Railroad Ave.,So., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., Boston, MASs. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 








‘WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
elcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
est homesin N. America, These magazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
very member of the families where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
travel among the very finest class of ae 


TOURS 
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guests! | They are i ned fer for the 


enrages 


STUDENTS TRAVEL AVE-NY-G Cun FY 
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ISES-TOURS 


takes you over 
the world’s trails... 


If the wanderlust is in your 
blood... Cunard Travel Club 
will bring the lure of far 
places into your home... fire 
your imagination... take you 
over the world’s glamerous 
trails...carry the romance 
of many lands to your arm: 
chair... 

Whether you are planning to 
travel now or later... or 
are a confirmed stay-at-home 
++.join the Cunard Travel 
Club now. 


Membership includes: 
(1)—The Running Tide... 
intimate Club bulletin, fre 
quently published. 

(2)—The Cunarder .. . large, 
beautifully illustrated month: 
ly travel magazine. 

(3)— Travel Library... Books 
lets from all over the world. 
(4)—Valhiable special privi 
leges when you go abroad. 


Send coupon below with one 
dollar for full membership. 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB 


25 Broadway, New York 





Cat Out and Mail with Check or Money Order 


CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB, 

Room 433, 25 Broadway, New York City 
Please enter my name as. full-paid member of 

the Canard Travel Club, Ine., for on mh 

Fre uth $1° covering Membership for 13 moatha. 

Name 

Street & Number. 











TRAVEL-TOURS 





ERE are trips to thei 


mountains—to the sea|ie 


—to quiet woods—to 


Wonderland—to the top of|f 
the world! Glorious trips for]} 
you to choose from—and we’ll|| 


gladly send free booklets with 
pictures and information 
about them if you will mail 
the coupon. 














P para your trip abroad 
from 232 itineraries cov- 
ering all countries of Europe 
duringsummerof 1929. Prices | 
_ from $295 to $1074. England, | 
Belgium, Holland, Germany | 
and France—all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include all 
‘necessary expenses from time 
of sailing until return. Con- 





Booksortripslam Round TripSummer 
interested in (¥) i 
O Pacific Northwest 


O Rainier Park . . 


O Mt. Baker National Forest ‘ 
0 Yellowstone Park. . . . . 59. 

de Ranch Vacations$59.35to65.65 

O Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) . 61.95 

O Inland Empire ng e). . 85.05 

© Alaska(Skagway). . + « 180.30 
Eee ete wo sae 

expense) . . 23 to -81 

O Canadian Northwest . 90.30 


Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
19 North. Pacific Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn, 
pA ne Tn Bs ER 


35) % 


‘genial parties personally con- 
ducted by expert couriers. 
Delightful Tourist Third Cabin ac- | 
© commodations on Canadian Pacific 
{ steamships via the scenic St. Law- 





‘rence Sea-Way to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just like a 








“big house party! Large amount of 

‘Smotor travel in Europe. Ask for 
beautiful 40-page illustrated “Book- 
S. let E29” sent free on request. 


Dept. 603, 160 N. Michigan 
CHICAGO 


HS 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
lease mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
will be greatly to your advantage to doso. 





ANA MA— 
Peru-Chile 


—by the famous liners, “* Ebro” 





ene 90 days $355 


Pree Book of 200 Tours 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 


151 Boylston Street, Boston 


MONTANA 





European Tours Independent & Oonducted 
(Write for Booklet W.) 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUR Inc. 
22 Place de la Madeleine—PA RIS 
46 West 46th Street--NEW YORK 





The seven magazines The Where-t 0 Bureau 
uses regularly are ali quality publications, 
and welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 





ALLAN RANCH ¢isitaees 

Beyond All Roads! 
In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 
Train Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Book- 
let. RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 


TY RANCH FRNAm 


8000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country, An ideal place to spend a summer 
vacation. Limited number. Reasonable rates. 
For Booklet and full details write to 

Mr. & Mrs.JAMES HUNTER, Miles City, Montana 








STUDENT 
Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for meme 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 


Sie iio $398 

Tours. Write us. And Up 
International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland 





CANADA 


GRIZZLY BEAR {unt,America’s most 


ideal surroundings; A ~~" te a . 
J. H. Munro, Revelstoke. #'C. Canada.” 
HORSEBACK 22 ,cpizg 7p 2 


ies, June 
28-Aug. 31. Half Trip possible. Caroline Hinman, 
80 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J. 











and “ Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
appointments. Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 
19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


PaciFic LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York or loca! travel agent. 
EES 


F oUm % 
AMERICA 


Travel to this continent ers on the finest 
ships in the service, luxurious all outside state- 
rooms. 


BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Gentes and Trinidad. 
8.8, VOLTAIRE 5.8. VAUBAN 
8.8. VANDYCK 


AMPORT 


























Ask the Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston. for space & rates in our department. 


to EUROPE 


Very unusual ... but very 
attractive and congenial. , , g 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends ... spacious accommo- 
dations for sixteen ... com: 
fortable modern well-arranged 
staterooms... all outside ,,, 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms ... ample deck space, 


The ships used for these 
private tours are combination 
freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 
week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 





Vie Havana... 





The Travel Land 
of 
Constant Delights 


charming, thrilling, mystifying .... @ 
land of strange contrasts and inspiring 
places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 


South Africa 


a land of invigorating climate where the 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied. : 
You will see many things that exist 
only in South Africa: 





Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamo 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
di 


leep 
Thrilling Zulu War Dances 
Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 


Travel is most comfortable .... palatial 
steamers take you there .... comfortable 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea 
tres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all 
modern sports. ; 

Write for full illustrated travel literature 
and booklet H B-6 to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA _ 
11 Broadway New York City 








GHOLT LINE =" 
Re. © Jour local anent «i DDE WALT DWI 
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The economical way, about $10 a day 

on the only line offering 8 visits in the 
“Spanish Americas,’’ including the 
Panama Canal, Colombia, S. A., Nicara- 

gas, E] Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 
Popular steamers. Spacious decks. All out- 
side rooms. Orchestras. Swimming pools. 
Excellent cuisine. Large cool upper-deck 
dining room, one sitting. Frequent sailings 
from New York and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Stop in Havana, eastbound. 

Booklet ‘‘E’’ on request. 


MAIL §.8.C0. 


New York 





10 Hanover Sq. 
—_——_—— 


SOUTH 
) ”AMERIC 


po a 

Sonate beory 
“ The Line with the cae Tour Service” 

HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 

motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar- 
bara offers fascinating tours via Havana or 
direct. PANAMA—18 days—$250. PERU 
—32 days— #495. PERU-CHILE—46 days 
—$58. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—60 
days — $765. Diversified, completely ar- 
rangedshore trips under direction of ship’s 
officer. Excellent All-Year Climate. | 
For Booklets TM address 


GRACE LINE *4f2297e75- 


EUROPE 


HYGRADE TOUR, June15. Magnifi- 
cent S.S. ‘Conte Biancamano.” First 
Class throughout. Limited membership. 
15 OTHER TOURS depart June and 
July. Select, Moderate and Student 
Class. Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch 
Canals, etc. British Isles Tour. Swiss- 
Black Forest Tour. 5 Norway Tours. 
Low Rates—$675 and up. Itinerary E-9. 


NORWAY, sweEDEN, DENMARK 
AND NORTH CAPE, Independent 
itineraries arranged by Scandinavian 
Expert. Bookings on all North Cape 
Cruises. Booklet N-9. 

Alaska and Pacific Coast Tours. The best 
in American Travel. Booklet A-9. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 

8 West 40th Street New York 








mobile Tours arranged. 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 


= Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York 
78 West Adams Street, Chicago, Til. 
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Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland .... 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever. 


.--.And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unani- 
mous....the outstanding 
event of the entire trip in 
every respect! Doweneed 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation ? 


You too want to see the best 
.... Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 





Ouchy, Montreux-Les Avants, 
Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken- 
Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, 
Lucerne and its Lake District, 
St. Gothard and Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Please send me illustrated booklets and 
map. 219 











a Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon WSireet, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 


‘862 Round th-World 


Send for Illustrated Literature 





Hibernian ernian Byilding, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU Wher 


LEADING COLLEGE TOURS 


cae en hag ng gy from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 20 Expense Tours 
eS up. Fursteianshoteln Send for booklet. 

OLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


Co ati 


Summer Cruise 


to 
EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard- 
Anchor Liner “California” from 
New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 





Our eighth consecutive 
cruise...a perfectly ideal 
Vacation Combination 
—Europe and the 
Mediterranean. ..a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Leghorn, 
Monaco... returning via 


London and Paris with 
opportunity to visit any 
other part of Europe. 
EUROPE 
ies and Summer 


Let us plan for you and 
work up your own plans. 
Study our informative 
booklets; oe travel 
or group travel of every 
woentiods We have 200 
European offices—at your 
serviceat every mainpoint 
—88 years of travel ex- 


perience and the largest 

travel organization. 
Popular Tours 

By the economical care- 














free “Tourist Third 
Cabin.” Itineraries include 
Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours to Christian 
Shrines... The Land of 
the MidnightSun...Classic 
Greece —- Festival) 
s « « New Russia... 
Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 











via HAVANA. and the | 


ANAMA CANAL 


Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


K 


Now you can travel oves Ga 
fascinating Recreation Route in _ 


supreme luxury on the famous : 

new S. S. Virginia, or her sister \. - 

ship, theS S. California,larg- <  - 

est liners ever built under 

the American flag. Fortnightly A 

schedule of sailings, alternating 

with the popularS.S. Mongolia. ff 
oute: New York, Havanefll 

Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 

ronado Beach), Les Angeles, 

San Francisco. 13 days, oast 

to Coast, 


‘Apply No.l Broadway, New York, 
i ved Market Street, San Franciaco, — 
3's her here, wea sees 
or “We 
sls 








fo onoma fr facific line 


INTERNAT 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


NORWAY wirprrERRANEAN 


Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
ss ‘‘Lancastria” sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
viera, Sweden, Norway,Edinburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London). 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 
Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 up 
Frank C, Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
EUROPE — $305 UP 
oe pesenan tours offering a happy combination 

of travel. Send for Booklet W. 


CARLETON nw QURS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


to Europe or the Mediterranean. 
Sailings March, April, May, June, 
July. Many delightful motor trips; 
Italian Hill Towns, Alpine Passes, 
Riviera, Chateau Country, Thames 
Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands. Exceptional guides, 
28 years’ successful experience. 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 
TEMPLEGIO OURS 


447-B PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























Our advertisers waste no money tn presentin 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
e-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 








(63 DAYS $495 








EUROPE 


Independent or Conducted Trips 


Send for our new 48 page book of Eu- 
ropean Itineraries. All expense trips 
$267 to $1300 up. Ask for Book W-1. 


MARTIN TRAVEL SERVICE 





20 West 34th Street, New York 





WAGORS:LITS CO/ 
Nee 4 


American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri: 
can Universities— Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
Spanish, French, German, 








Where-To-Go for April closes March 1 


Where-To-Gobdlankets U.S.income tax payers 








Italian, etc. 
Credit if desired, 
587 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








EUROPE 


,Oing to Gurope 
Write emg meanie pete 
more peop! tmost. 
comfort at ot ont, Eunorsan AUTO 
Sess Boonen, 1735 St., Boston 


$ A Day-All Expenses 


18) 10) WD 


test travel value offered. 
Send for circular ““CE’’. 


guila Travel Suremu, Dept, 











WORLD’S 


jo ot See Oe Gove 
eda be “MR A sy 
EL PASO TEXAS ~~ | GRUISES-TOURS 
KomNEW YC RK to EUROPE 

via NORTH CAPE and 
MIDNIGHT SUN LAND 
eT Se . LS 


WORK for MARCH 























igs perfect comfort on your jo: 
» Train, Auto or Air, 








6 minutes qway d gece grange B bys 
car fare 


Visita foreign country... Moderncaba- 
rets vie with a 300 year old mission for 
your interest in Juarez, El Paso offers 
you metropolitan comforts in the New 
Southwest of oil, mining, smelting re- 
fining,cotton and cattle raising develop- 
ment...anunsur seed al all-yearclimate 
with 331 days © cunehine. 


Write fora he tne se EI P 
Texes § pote ree, Olas yoy wid: 











Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by fam lies who 
can afford and always desire the best of erer a 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations ey very 
month inthe year. They are the sign boards 
of clicnts whose success hasbeen won by the 
exccllence of their entertainment offerings ang 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 











| JAMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE Inc 


730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
helpful influence upon every member of the 


Ahan EGYPT, PALESTINE families where their advice is habitually sought 


Earn and plans made according] 
’ Dixie Tours #22 mm Su hy seca erie FLOMIDA ° — 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting R b 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. rE eal een ct = Service to Advertisers 
here-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. re-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading 


far opr si ee doy ck men Retom, N. M. SEABERG, HOTEL |Fieiss stina gx avsneruas 
‘or A 


7 high class magaz t lai ffec- 
1 copy as only as possible) 175 rooms. Rate, $1 to Art Gallery, tively, exerting a powerful influence = Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S, 
in 


$5. 
500 paintings in connection. cir many years of Quality Service. 

















small copy is Bigin Where-ToGo 





For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 





Pit we ¢ ee Seas to show you press proofs. 








tax payers on $5.000 and over, 








A irpla ne Information 


THE ONLY daily commercial amphib- 
ian plane service in the world, operated 
between Vail Field, Los Angeles, and 
Avalon, Catalina Island, has proved 
popular to Southern California visitors 
this winter. 


IN MAKING use of our air information, 
the following advice should be kept 
securely in mind: 


1. Because of the increase in the 
volume of air mail, many companies 
have been forced to suspend passenger 
service. Most of them have ordered 
more planes, and as deliveries are 
made the service will be resumed. 

2. The table makes no attempt to list 
cities at which airplanes stop en route. 
It lists only points of departure and 
terminus. For example, the Chicago 
to San Francisco plane of the Boeing 
Air Transport is listed under Chicago 
and San Francisco. It is not listed under 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Omaha, North 
Platte, Cheyenne, Rock Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Elko, Reno, and Sacramento, 
although the plane makes stops at all 
these points. 

3. The prospective air passenger is 
referred to Air Transportation, which 
publishes comprehensive _ time-tables 
once each month. 


Agua Caliente, Mexico—See Los Angeles. 
Atlanta—See Chicago. 

—See New Orleans. 
Albany—See Cleveland. 

oston—New York: Colonial Air Transport. 
Catalina Island—Wilmington and Los Angeles, 

California: Western Air Express. 
Cheyenne—Pueblo: Western Air Express. 
Chicago—Atlanta: Interstate Air Lines. 

—Cincinnati: The Embry-Riddle Co. 

—Cleveland: Universal Air Lines System; Nat- 
ional Air Transport. 

ee Thompson Aéronautical Corp.; Stout 

Air Services. 
—Green Bay, Wisconsin: Northwest Airways. 
—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 

ansas City: Robertson Aircraft Corp. 

Siena Boeing Air Transport. 

—Minneapolis: 
Air Lines System. 

—New York: National Air Transport. 

—San Francisco: Boeing Air Transport. 

—St. Louis: Robertson Aircraft Corp. 

—St. Paul: Northwest Airways; Universal Air 
Lines System. 

—Los Angeles: Boeing Air Transport to Salt 
Lake City; then Western Air Express to Los 
Angeles 

Cleveland—Albany: Colonial Western Airways. 
icago: Universal Air Lines System. 

—Ditenli: Stout Air Services. 

—Pittsburgh: Clifford Ball. 

Cincinnati—See icago. 
Dallas—Galveston: Texas Air Transport. 

—Laredo: Lencigag Air Transport. 

—See Chicag 

—Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Air Transport. 

Des Moines—Waterloo, Iowa: Midwest Airways. 
Detroit—See Chicago. 

—Cleveland: Stout Air Services. 

—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 

—Toledo: Stout Air Services. 

Galveston—See Dallas. 
Great Falls—See Salt Lake City. 
reen Bay, Wisconsin—See Chicago. 
Havana—Miami: Pan-American Airways. 
Houston—See New Orleans. 
pe = ee Capitol Airways. 
—Detroit: Capitol Airways. 
—Louisville: Capitol Airways. 
Kansas City—Chicago (via St. Louis): 
ircraft. 
Lincoln—See Chicago. 


Robertson 


Northwest Airways; Universal 


Los »s Angeles—Salt Lake City: Western Air Express 
n Francisco: Western Air Express: Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp. 
—Seattle: Pacific Air Transport. 
—fore Standard Air Lines. 
Agua Caliente, Mexico: Maddux Air Lines 
Leuineliie—Iivanmdiie (connections for Atlar 
Chicago, and St. Louis): Interstate Air cin. 5 
—Indianapolis: Capitol Airways. 
Miami—See Atlanta. 
—See ‘Havana. 
—See Nassau. 
—San Juan, Porto Rico: Pan-American Airways 
Minneapolis—See Chicago. 
Montreal—See New York. 
Nassau—Miami: Pan-American Airways. : 
New Orleans—Atlanta: St. Tammany Gulf Air 
Lines. 
—Houston: St. Tammany Gulf Air Lines 
New York—Boston: Colonial Air Transport. 
—Chicago: National Air Transport. 
—Montreal: ey Colonial Airways. 
—Washington: U. S. Air Transport. 
Oklahoma City—Tulsa: Paul R. Braniff. 
Pittsburgh—See Cleveland. 
ueblo—See Cheyenne. 
St. Louis—See Chicago. 
St. Paul—See Chicago. 
Salt Lake City—Great Falls: National Parks Air 
ways. 
—See Los Angeles. 
San Francisco—Chicago: Boeing Air Transport 
—Los Angeles: Western Air Express; Maddux 
Air Lines; Mutual Aircraft Corp 
—Seattle: West Coast Air Transport Co.; 
Air Transport. 
San Juan, Porto Rico—See Miami. 
Seattle—Los Angeles: Pacific Air Transport 
—San Francisco: West Coast Air Transport Co 
—Victoria, B. C.: Barnes & Gorst; British Colum 
bia Airways. 
Toledo—See Detroit. 
Tulsa—See Oklahoma City. 
Tucson—See Los Angeles. 
Vancouver—Victoria: British Columbia Airways 
—See Seattle. 
Victoria—See Seattle. 
Waterloo, Iowa—See Des Moines. 
Wichita Fells—See Dallas. 
Wilmington, California—See Catalina Island. 


Pacific 
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Why you will linger, 


enchanted, in Japan 














WoRLD TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘A  VAGABOND 
JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD.’’ 
““WANDERING IN 
NORTHERNCHINA,”’ 
“East OF SIAM.” 


Tour the world on your own schedule, 
stopping where you please for as long as you 
like. Enjoy the unique privileges of this 
steamship service. Your fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard ship, $1250 
Round the World. 


Every fortnight a President Liner sails from 
Seattle for Japan, China, Manila and Round 
the World. 

Every week a similar liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. Then onward on 
fortnightly schedules to Malaya, Ceylon— 
with easy access to India—Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York, Boston and via Havana 
and Panama to California. 


Palatial Liners, they are broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A swimming pool. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. A 
cuisine famous among world travelers. 

Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
California via Havana and Panama. 


HARRY A. FRANCK 


“You will, of course, wish to 
take advantage of thatstop-over 
privilege in JAPAN. Whether 
therice-fields, terracedin broad 
low steps to the hilltops, are 
shimmering with flooded young 
green, peasant women knee- 
deep in work in them, or are 
golden brown with harvest- 
time, the rice already being 
thumped out on round stones, 
Fujiyama’s peerless form, top- 
ped in snow-white, will stand 
forth like a phantom mountain 
from some fairy tale illus- 
trated by an inimitable Japanese artist. 


“Naturally, you will wish to see Tokyo, 
a metropolitan area as populous as 
Chicago, the contrast of modern sky- 
scrapers and factories and champion 
baseball teams with Shinto temples and 
paper house walls and ponderous 
wrestlers by the ancient Nipponese 
code. Nikko, certainly, with its cryp- 
tomerias, its sacred red iacquered 
bridge, its awesome temples and an- 
cient royal tombs. Perhaps you will go 


on to see the ‘hairy’ Ainu of the north 
island, quite comfortably within reach 
nowadays. 


“Of Yamada-Ise, center of Shintoism, 
or the streams of pilgrims in costumes 
of olden days, climbing on foot or by 
coolie-borne hammock chair, to the 
summit of Koyasan, sacred to Buddh- 
ism, you will carry memories all your 
days. Kyoto, the old capital, with much 
more than its world famed temples to 
recommend it, cannot wisely be missed. 
Nor Nara, with its hundreds of chummy 


sacred ceer and its peerless temple 
bell. cee 


“Osaka, teeming modern city of more 
than two million people, yet with many 
a reminder of the quaint days before 
our Commodore Perry broke through 
the wall in which suspicious Nippon 
had hermetically enclosed herself for 
centuries ... or nearby Kobe, Japan’s 
most important port,and a city in itself, 
where the liner will pick you up 


G. Pranefe 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY vena OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, , N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 Stats st., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., , CHICAGO 


YOKOHAMA KOBE 


514 Ww. SIXTH ST., 1.08 ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, 
UNION TRUST BLDG 


SHANGHAI 


152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PLAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, ., PARIS, FRANCS 

DETROIT 22 BILLITER STREET, . E.C.3,LONDON 
CLEVELAND 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, , SEATTLE, WASH 


HONG KONG MANILA 
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What do you 
ask for ina 
Perfect Tour? 


Good Roads? 
Scemery ? 
Good Hotels ? 
Hlomnes of Kanmows Mem? 
Fannous Coolsiime ? 
Natural Wonders ? 
Historic Spots ? 
Golf ? 

Renowned Resorts? 
Battle WFieldls ? 
Chitin arte: ? 
Mowmnthaiims 9 

The Sea ? 

Sports ? 
Camping 
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" “THE BECKONING LAND” 


Before you plan your trip, 
write for this beautifully 
illustrated, authoritative 
booklet on touring in Vir- 
ginia. 40 pages with map. 
Sent Free. Address 


Conservation & Development Commission 
Room 144, State Office Building 


Richmond : - . Virginia 


Leber sesesesesrsearsrerboae( 
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Apr. 
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Ship and Line To 
Thuringia— 
amburg-American Hamburg 
Baltic—White Star Liverpool 
Olympic—White Star Southampton 
amburg— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Alfonso XIII— 

Spanish Royal Mail Bilboa 
Athenia—Cunard Liverpool 
Cameronia—Cunard Glasgow 
Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Lancastria—Cunard Liverpool 
Lapland—Red Star Antwerp 
Alaunia—Cunard London 
Paris—French Havre 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo Genoa 


United States— : 
Scandinavian-American Copenhagen 
Bergensfjord— 


orwegian America Oslo 
Byron—National Steam 

avigation Pireus 
Mauretania—Cunard Southampton 
Leviathan— 

United States Southampton 

uenchen— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 
Cleveland— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Celtic—White Star Liverpool 
President Harding— 

United States Bremen 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Aurania—Cunar London 
Antonia—Cunard Liverpool 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American Gothenburg 
Hellig Olav— 


Scandinavian-American Copenhagen 
Roma—Navigazione 


Generale Italiana Genoa 

ew Amsterdam— 

Holland America Rotterdam 
Arabic—Red Star Antwerp 

innewaska— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Homeric—White Star Southampton 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
De Grasse—French Havre 
Sinaia—Fabre Marseilles 
President Roosevelt— 

United States Bremen 


urdonnais—French Bordeaux 


Aquitania—Cunar Southampton 
Cleveland— 
Hamburg-American Hamburg 
rlin— 
North German Lloyd Bremen 


Antonio Lopez— 


Spanish Royal Mail Barcelona 


Providence—Fabre Marseilles 
ew York— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Ile de France—French avre 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Adriatic—White Star Liverpool 
Majestic—White Star Southampton 

nte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo Genoa 


Oscar II— 
Scandinavian-American Copenhagen 
Gripsholm— 


Swedish American Gothenburg 
Transyl vania—Cunard Glasgow 

usonia—Cunard London 
Scythia—Cunard Liverpool 
Lapland—Red Star Antwerp 
Berengaria—Cunard Southampton 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
George Washington— 

United States Bremen 
Caronia—Cunard London 
Olympic—White Star Southampton 
California—Cunard Glasgow 
Samaria—Cunard Liverpool 
Stavangerfjord— 

Norwegian America Oslo 
Drottningholm— 

‘Swedish American Gothenburg 


Frederik VIII— 
ndinavian-American Copenhagen 
gon a 


enerale Italiana Genoa 
Paris—French Havre 
Pennland—Red Star Antwerp 
Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport London 
Cedric—White Star Liverpool 
Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 
Mauretania—Cunard Southampton 
America—United States remen 
Cristobal Colon— 

Spanish Royal Mail Bilbao 
Westphalia— 

Hamburg-American Hamburg 

en— 

North German Lloyd Bremen 


(Continued on Page 190) 









THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


is, it is agreed by those who know 
all the world, the most beautiful 
and impressively grand of all lands. 
And fine boats run direct to Bergen, 
the Gateway to the fjords, in eight 
days from New York. 


Highly modern trains carry you 
into the splendid interior, over 
magnificent mountains, among the 
vastest glaciers in Europe, past in- 
numerable waterfalls and lakes, to 
cities and villages up-to-the-minute 
yet ancient and quaintly pictures- 
que, and through one gently Arca- 
dian valley after another. Fine 
steamers sail the fjords, too, the 
coast and the lakes. And the best 
motors are available to many de- 
lightful places not reachable other- 
wise. 


Cruising along the coast, or even 
as far as marvelous Spitzbergen, and 
into the fjords, is an ever-increas- 
ing delight; but the wise traveler 
goes into the interior, too. For the 
magnificent highlands, the stupen- 
dous peaks of the Jotunheim, and the 
entrancing eastern valleys constitute 
the wondrous heart of Norway. 


And the delightful climate, charm- 
ing towns and wealth of ancient 
monuments will surprise you. 


Let us suggest an itinerary—this 
covering all Scandinavia if you so 


desire. We have nothing to sell; all 
our services are free. 


Rathotys Gravel Baveon 


Madison Avenue 
Heme Youk, 2 Y-wea 
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he Past and the Present— Romance and 


Reality — form a thousand fascinating 4 


combinationsin Germany. Medieval towns, un- 
changed for centuries, dreaming in their ancient 
beauty, and in great modern cities the spirit of 
our rushing, roaring age of progress; oman- 
esque and Gothic architecture's sublime mas- 
terworks, Baroque splendor side by side with 
heaven-storming realizations in stone and steel 
of twentieth century conceptions of beauty. 
Airplanes soaring over romantic old castles. 
Picturesque native costumes mingling with fash- 
ion's most advanced creations. Quaint old inns, 
luxurious hotels. These contrasts — yet contrasts 
blended in perfect harmony —with an infinite 


variety of entertainment, make Germany, your 


ideal Old-World, but modern vacation land. 


CERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 


Name. 
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California vacations ~ 


YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


How would you enjoy standing 
in a rainbow-spray at the foot of 
the world’s highest waterfalls... 
filling your trout-creel from mead- 
ow streams and blue lakes in the 
High Sierra...touring amid the 
majestic Sequoias, world’s oldest 
living things, in the famed Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees? 


Take a week on your summer 
trip West for Yosemite’s matchless 
days of sightseeing—outdoor sports 
—the nightly firefall, 3200 feet over- 
head, and novel entertainment! 


The colorful Ahwahnee, open all 
year, offers a wealth of luxury and 
comfort. $12 a day upward, Amer- 
ican Plan. Other excellent accom- 
modations from $1.50 upward in 
Housekeeping Cabins; $2.50 up- 
ward, European Plan and $4 upward, 
American Plan, at popular Lodges. 


All-Expense Tours from $30 to 
$76.75, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosem- 
ite. Ask any travel agent to plan 
your trip or write us direct for free 
illustrated booklets. 


Overnight from 


Nan Francisco 









STREET & CITY -- 
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or Los Angeles 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept. 162, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Please send me Yosemite picture booklets 











May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


May 2 
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Ship and Line 


Lancastria—Cunard 
Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American 
Vulcania—Cosulich 
Leviathan— 

United States 
Milwaukee— 

Hamburg-American 
Ryndam— 

Holland America 
France—French 
Laconia—Cunard 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
Baltic—White Star 
Belgenland—Red Star 
Homeric—White Star 
Roussillon—French 
Aquitania—Cunard 
President Harding— 

United States 
Muenchen— 

North German Lloyd 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg-American 
Majestic—White Star 
Carmania—Cunard 
De Grasse—French 
United States— 


Scandinavian-American 


Berlin— 
North German Lloyd 


Republic— United States 


Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American 
Bergensfjord— 
Norwegian American 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American 
Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Rotterdam— 

Holland America 
lle de France - French 
Cameronia—Cunard 
Celtic—White Star 
Arabic—Red Star 
Minnewaska 

Atlantic Transport 
Patria—Fabre 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American 
Tuscania—Cunard 
Edison—National 

Steam Navigation 
Berengaria—Cunar 
President Roosevelt— 

United States 
Presidente Wilson— 

Cosulich 
Thuringia— 

Hamburg-American 
Karlsruhe— 

North German Lloyd 
Hellig Olav— 


Scandinavian-American 


Gripsholm 

Swedish American 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg- American 
Roma—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
New Amsterdam— 

Holland America 

Paris—French 
Scythia—Cunard 
Transylvania—Cunard 
Adriatic—White Star 
Lapland—Red Star 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Olympic—White Star 
Colum bus— 

North German Lloyd 
Albert Ballin— 

North German Lloyd 
Asia—Fabre 
Saturnia—Cosulich 
George Washington— 

United States 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Rocham beau—French 
Stuttgart 

North German Lloyd 
Caronia—Cunard 


Oscar II 


Scandinavian-American 


Leviathan 

United States 
New York— 

Hamburg-American 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Veendam— 

Holland America 
France—French 
Samaria—Cunard 
California—Cunard 
Cedric—White Star 
Pennland—Red Star 





Atlantic Transport 
Homeric—White Star 
Manuel Arnus— 

Spanish Royal Mail 


To 


London 


Hamburg 
Trieste 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Rotterdam 
Havre 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
iverpool 
Antwerp 
Southampton 
Bordeaux 
Southampton 
Bremen 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Southampton 
London 
Havre 
Copenhagen 


Bremen 
Bremen 


Hamburg 
Oslo 
Gothenburg 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
lavre 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 
Marseilles 


Hamburg 
London 


Pireus 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Trieste 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
avre 
Liverpool 
jlasgow 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Hamburg 
Marseilles 
Trieste 
Bremen 
Southampton 


Havre 


Bremen 
London 


Copenhagen 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
lavre 
Liverpool 
slasgow 
Liverpool 


Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Barcelona 


( Continued on Page 192) 


























Dalecarlia 


RIENDLY people in bril- 

liant native costumes... 
rolling pastures — silver Lakes 
and birch=clad hills... charm- 
ing peasant houses... lovely 
gardens bright with flowers. 
That’s Dalecarlia— Sweden's 


Arcady! 


Enter Europe through Sweden’s 
friendly door. See a country of 
inspiring ruins, impressive 
scenery and a brilliant historic 
background. Travel through 
the beautiful [ake and chateau 
district... tarry a while at 
the fashionable seaside resorts 


.. +.» Visit the walled city of 


Visby and lovely Stockholm — 
Venice of the North. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish-American Line, or 
via London or Paris by convenient 
boat or train service — ten hours 
by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet from any 


travel bureau or write 
SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, Dept.C 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


WEPDEN 
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‘Lo admit you’ve never been abroad 





is often as embarrassing as being unfamiliar 


with the classics. In the life of today one is 


as essential as the other. Of course, when you go, travel correctly. Choose either a 


White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liner. It makes no difference whether vou go 


First Class or Tourist Third Cabin. You meet the world’s charming cosmopolitans. The 


life on board, social and sports, is diversified, interesting and always thoroughly enjoy- 


able. But if you are esthetic by nature the comfort of the salons and the out-of-way 


nooks on the broad decks have a strong appeal. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


F @ wHITE STAR LINE 
i RED JTAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


aa 2a i} No. 1 BROADWAY. N. Y.. QUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE OR AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
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CLRIZONA 




















“ff “Here's a real 

e Western Vacation 

Here’s the real way to 
see the West! 


Fly from Phoenix over 
mountains, canyons, Apache 
Trail, Cactus forests, Roose- 
velt Dam (above). 


mad 


All the big game hunt- 
ing, fishing, cattle punch- 
ing that you care to have. 


It’s sunny springtime 
NOW in Phoenix, a pro- 
gressive metropolitan city 
of 60,000—served by two 
transcontinental railroads, 
air service to Pacific Coast; 
on motor stage routes east 
and west, and all-year auto 
highways. 


evita TT 


Here business and farm- 
ing are good, and climate 
—the best in the world! 


Come Santa Fe or Southern 
Pacific. Low winter rates 
and free stop-overs. 


Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 




















Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc. 
19 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send me free Phoenix picture book 817. 


Name. 


Address 
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Ship and Line 
Reliance— 

Hhamburg-American 
Drottningholm— 

Swedish American 
Alfonso XIII— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
America—United States 
Aquitania—Cunard 
Lancastria—Cunard 

resden— 

North German Lloyd 
Cleveland— 

amburg-American 
Carinthia—Cunard 


TRANSPACIFIC SAILINGS 


From Los Angeles 


Date 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


From 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


May 3 


16 
23 


Ship and Line 
Calawaii— 
os Angeles Steamship 

City of Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Honolulu— 

Los Angeles Steamship 
Calawaii— 

Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Los Angeles— 

Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Honolulu 

Los Angeles Steamship 
Calawaii— 

Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Los Angeles— 

Los Angeles Steamship 


San Francisco 


20 
20 


22 
23 
27 
27 


29 


Manoa—Matson 
Makura— 
Union Steamship 
President Wilson— 
ollar 
Malolo—Matson 
Maui—Matson 
Shinyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
——— Pierce— 

ollar 
Wilhelmina—Matson 
Sonoma— Matson 
President Van Buren— 

Dollar 
Malolo—Matson 
Matsonia—Matson 
Siberia Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Taft—Dollar 
Manoa—Matson 
Malolo—Matson 
Maui—Matson 
Taiyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Ventura—Matson 
President Jefferson— 


Dollar 
Wilhelmina—Matson 

alolo—Matson 
Tenyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Matsonia—Matson 
President Lincoln— 

ollar 
Manoa—Matson 
Sierra—Matson 
Malolo—Matson 
Maui—Matson 
Korea Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Madison— 

American Mai 
Wilhelmina—Matson 


Seattle 


. 23 
. 23 
. 29 


y 10 
18 


Mishima Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Madison— 


ollar 
Wilhelmina—Matson 
Iyo Maru 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Arizona Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Jackson— 


ollar 
President McKinley— 
ollar 
President Grant— 
American Mail 
Wilhelmina—Matson 
President Cleveland— 


ollar 


Vancouver 


- 50 


Empress of Russia— 

Canadian Pacific 
Aorangi— 

Canadian- Australasian 
Empress of Asia— 

Canadian Pacific 
Niagara— 

Canadian- Australasian 
Empress of France— 

Canadian Pacific 

orangi— 

Canadian Australasian 
Empress of Russia— 


Canadian Pacific 


To 


Hamburg 
Gothenburg 
Bilbao 
Bremen 
uthampton 
Helsingfors 
Bremen 


Hamburg 
ondon 


To 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Honolulu 


Honolulu 
Sydney 
Manila 


Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Manila 


Honolulu 
Sydney 


Manila 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Hongkong 
Manila 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Sydney 
Manila 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Honolulu 


Manila 
Honolulu 
Sydney 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Hongkong 


Manila 


Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Manila 


Honolulu 
Hongkong 
Shanghai 
Manila 
Manila 
Manila 


Honolulu 


Manila 


Hongkong 
Sydney 
Hongkong 
Sydney 
Hongkong 
Sydney 
Hongkong 















































--- the Gatemay 
tn Europe 


Away in the east where the sun 
rises—a little more than five days 
from New York—lies England 
—America’s gateway to Europe. 


Think of the England of the 
Washingtons, Franklins and 
Penns; of Raleigh, Frobisher and 
Rainier in the west; of Tintagel, 
with King Arthur and his knights 
in council; Glastenbury founded 
by Joseph of Arimathea. Then 
roam through romantic Somer- 
set, Hampshire, Dorset and Kent 
to wondrous old Canterbury, see 
of every Primate since Augustine, 
where the Black Prince rests. 


Follow the dawn to England and 
land at Plymouth or Southamp- 
ton. England, thenatural door to 
Europe, is as dainty as a madrigal 
and really welcomes Americans. 


Guide No. 68, containing full information, 
gladly sent on request 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT WESTERN 


and 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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PICTURESQUE in gay-colored blanket, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, and sandals, an 
Indian lad strolls beside a great wooden- 
wheeled, ox-drawn cart. Not far distant 
the lazy splash of a fountain catches the 
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he West Coast of Mexico 
—centurtes off the beaten path 


Now the route of 
fast, modern trains 
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sun from a white adobe wall that only 
Spain could have inspired. 





What world is this? Although but 300 miles 
—overnight in a comfortable Pullman —tiom 
Arizona’s southern boundry, it is 300 years 
from the world you know. Centuries seemed to 
have dropped from time as you slept. 


Old Mexico!—the little-known, the little un- 
derstood. A land of mysterious origin and vast 
antiquity. Yet in many ways as new as tomor- 
row. Visit the West Coast! How rich the re- 
ward to those who come now. Business will see 
an Old World in the full promise of rebirth. All 
will delight in a civilization that has long held 
aloof from change. 


Come, just as this land is awakening. Before 
sightseeing buses crowd out the old-world 
open carriage. Even now the tractor crawls past 
the oxen and wooden plough. Find now, for 
yourself, the ruins of a civilization history has 
never chronicled, the Aztecs and Toltecs—the 
markings of Spanish Conquistadores, who with 


MEXICO City 


Cortez lashed this land for gold. Dine in the 
open garden-patio of Old World cafes before 
they are rebuilt for the Americano soon to come. 


Your comfortable trip down the West Coast 
will seem a swift parade of many foreign lands, 
so startling are its contrasts. At Magdalena, 
reached early in yourjourney, you see the San 
Francisco Xavier Mission built in 1690, an 
early link in the California chain. Many other 
Mexican Missions, no less than the famous 
cathedrals, offer the traveleran interesting study. 


In contrast to the ancient missions, a great 
Southern Pacific icing plant, at Empalme, 




















strikes a modern note. Thousands of 
carloads of perishables each winter roll 
through here destined to dining tables of 
the United States. On down the coast, at 
times through jungles that will suddenly 
give way to fields of sugar cane, tomatoes, 
peas, corn or bananas; or your train will 
climb mile-high to a plateau where rise cragged 
mountains and volcanoes. Many miles of road- 
-bed evidence as difficult an engineering feat 
as the world has ever seen. You'll pause at 
quaint little cities, such as Mazatlan and Guay- 
mas, nestling peacefully to the edge of land- 
locked harbors. The blue, tropical sea, the 
long sweep of sandy beach dotted with cocoanut 
palms make a stopover difficult to resist. 








From Los Angeles modern Pullmans bear 
you without change, through Tucson, Ari- 
zona, the border city of Nogales, more than 
1100 miles down the West Coast to Guada- 
lajara, ‘‘Pearl of the Occident’’. From the East, 
trains of both the SUNsET and GOLDEN STATE 
Route serve Tucson, the starting point of this 
fascinating sidetrip. 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for your copy of beautifully 
illustrated book, ‘*West Coast of Mexico’’. 


Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico 
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The Smartest Street 


on Earth 
at the end of 
the longest gangplank 


The mode that doesn’t begin on 
the rue de la Paix, or near it... 
isn’t a mode... it’s a costly mis- 
take. -:- The woman who doesn’t 
adore the thought of buying 
clothes there, and glittering trifles 
on the rue de Rivoli...isn’t a 
woman...she’s a misnomer in 
petticoats, -:- All the sleek long- 
nosed cars inEurope,all the racing 
greyhounds that cut a blue-green 
swathe across the Atlantic are 
drawn by the irresistible pull of 
those little jewel-box shops! -:-But 
the smartest of the women and 
the wisest of the men are taking 
the “France”’, the “Paris” or the 
“Ile de France”, those Weekly 
Express Liners that carry them to 
Paris by the quickest, easiest, gay- 
est, pleasantest route. -:- The men 
know they won’t find a bore in the 
smoking room, a bounder at din- 
ner or a menu less than perfect. 
- Five days in Paris-afloat, a call 
at Plymouth for London, then 
dock at Le Havre where the boat- 
train waits...three hours to the 
rue de la Paix! 


e drench fine ° 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 Statc 
Street, New York City. 
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Sky Law 


(Continued from Page 47) 


things as airways and airports were | 


practically unknown to the American 


public. Thereafter Le Bourget and Croy- | 
den became familiar names. Later, after | 
| his flight under the auspices of the Daniel 
| Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 


Aéronautics, enterprising communities 
entered upon their construction and de- 
velopment. To-day there are upwards of 


1,600 airports of varying degree and size | 


in the country. It is inevitable that this 


| activity should have had its legal echo. 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts exist 
in some form in every state of the Union. 
The courts of last resort in New York, 


Pennsylvania, Texas, and California 


| have affirmed awards of industrial acci- 


dent commissions for injuries arising in 
the course of employment in some aéro- 


nautical activity. Last year the Supreme | 


Court of Minnesota affirmed an award 
in a case in which the facts are unique. 
Schonberg vs. Zinsmaster Baking Com- 
pany might well be known as the Flying 
Baker’s case. 


Schonberg, who owned an airplane, | 
the company’s employ. In 


was in 
consideration of an advance from the 
company he agreed to use his plane for 


advertising purposes. He was to cover | 
all the towns near St. Paul, soliciting | 


business and distributing pamphlets and 
miniature loaves while in flight. 

For six weeks this flying baker ca- 
vorted through the skies. Then tragedy 
closed the performance. 


Schonberg and another pilot were 
making a test flight. The ship went into | 
| a spin. The loss of an eye, a broken 


nose, a crushed face, and a fractured 
skull were the results. This activity and 
the resultant injuries the Court deemed 
to be within the scope of Schonberg’s 


employment, and the award of compen- | 


sation was affirmed. 

The drone of an aircraft motor, al- 
ready fast becoming a familiar element 
in modern life, has begun to sound its 
legal echo. True, the decisions are in- 
frequent and sporadic. In many instances 
is to be witnessed merely the application 
of recognized principles to a new agency 
and its resultant conditions. In others, 
as with respect to the law of trespass, 
new paths bid fair to blaze their way in 
the maze of the common law. 

While the nature of judicial process is 
inevitably ponderous—the mills of the 
law grind slowly—time and events pass 
quickly. Before one is fully aware of it 
airmen and aircraft will have attained 
their full legal stature, as in the past 
have the stagecoach, the steamboat, the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone, with their countless human agents 


| and operators. 


The engraving on page 41 is repro- 


duced through the courtesy of the Metro- | 


politan Museum of Art. 





You can buy 


Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


{Hotel Pennsylvania} 


« »« « and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
— the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal —a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 


quet service of the first class. 


The» organization of 
Eni tatlen 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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With their mosques, bazaars, turbanned horse- 
men, snake charmers and dervishes, the cities 
of Morocco are veritable glimpses of the Orient 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


Mediterranean 
Spring Cruise 


Sailing April 8, on the S. S. ‘‘ Carinthia’’ 


(It will go to Casablanca, the gateway to 
Morocco (with side trips to Sa/é and to 
Rabat, the city of the sultan). It is the first 
cruise to visit romantic, walled Carcassonne. 
It will go to such out-of-the-way places 
as the ‘Balearic Islands, Malta, Corfu and 
“Dalmatia —and to Spain, Algiers and 
Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the Réviera. It 
is planned for either a complete Spring 
holiday or a voyage to Europe with exten- 
sive Mediterranean sight-seeing en route. 
Rates, $725 and upward 








North Cape Cruise 


@,With a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the S. S. ‘‘Carinthia.’’ Rates, $800 and upward. 


Round the World Cruise 


€.On the S.S.‘‘Columbus’”’ — the largest, most luxurious 
and fastest liner ever to sail around the world. A compre- 
hensive W orld Cruise in three and one-half months — half 
a month or more shorter in the time spent at sea than any 
other cruise round the world. Sailing January 21, 1930. 


Send for Raymond- Whitcomb Cruise Booklets 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.: Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles. 423 West Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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See Europe —always the great goal of travelers 
— its famous capitals, historic cities, fashion- 
able resorts and its wonderful mountain scenery 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Europe Tours & 
Travel Service 


@,Spring and summer tours through Eu- 
rope that offer a wide choice of carefully 
planned programs and standards of travel. 
They vary from elaborate tours that travel 
extensively by automobiles and stop at the 
best hotels, to simple tours at low prices. 


@,Special trips in all sections of Europe 
planned by experts in European travel to 
meet individual desires in route, programs 
and hotels. Raymond-Whitcomb will se. 
cure all railroad and steamship tickets, re- 
serve rooms at hotels, engage automobiles, 
and attend to all the other necessary details. 





a 





Land Cruises in America 
@ Special trains built for Raymond-Whitcomb that are 
unequalled in comfort. Special routes through the West. 


@ Round trips of unequalled completeness to California, 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, North Rim of Grand Canyon, 
Colorado, the Canadian Rockies and the National Parks. 


Individual Travel Service 


Special trips of any length, anywhere in America, planned 
to meet the needs of individual travelers. For such trips 
all the necessary tickets will be furnished and complete 
arrangements and reservations will be made in advance. 


Send for Raymond - Whitcomb Travel Booklets 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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ashioned 
to your 
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“Happy, thrill-filled 
Vacations in the 
Northwest 


Wonderland 














YELLOWSTONE 


(Via New Gallatin Gateway) 
RAINIER « PUGET 
SOUNDCOUNTRY 
OLYMPIC PENIN- 
SULA « ALASKA 











Let us know the time and funds at your ' 
disposal, give us some idea of the things 
you enjoy most and we will prepare a 
sample tour made up to your order. 

Forinstance, forlessthan $300,cover- 
ing all expenses from Chicago, you can 
follow the trail of the Olympian—The 
Milwaukee Road’s famous transconti- 
nental train—to the romantic North- 
west. Enroute, through the new scenic, 
historic Gallatin Gateway, visit Yel- 
lowstone Park. See it all; then spend a 
day or two “‘dude”’ ranching; westward 
again over the Continental Divide on 
the world’s longest electrified railroad 
—656 miles of sootless, cinderless travel 
—via Spokane to Seattle or Tacoma on 
Puget Sound. 


Trips by rail or steamer to nearby 
points of interest. Glacier-covered 
Rainier; Olympic Peninsula with In- 
dians, big game, ocean beaches; Mt. 
Baker, the “Great white watcher’; 
quaint Victoria and busy Vancouver. 


All-expense tours—from Chicago— 

meals, sight-seeing, hotel, every- 
thing included—from $145.00 
up; or travel independently 
taking advantage of low 
summer fares via The 
Milwaukee Road. 
Read the coupon below 
carefully. Check it and 
let us prepare a sample 
vacation for you. 


Oe MILWAUKEE 
EDR Bele 1) 


Geo.B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, The 
Milwaukee Road, R.913, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Send information about: [ All-expense tours; 
O Personally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have 
days vacation and have about $ to spend. 
Include: © Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; 
0) Spokane (Inland Empire); 0) Rainier National 
Park; 0 Puget Sound Country; 0 Olympic Penin- 
sula; CO Alaska; () Black Hills. 





Name. 








operation between all concerned with 





Two Important Views 
(Continued from Page 61) 


The question, therefore, that arises 
in considering the motives of the man- 
agers of corporations and the results 
they seek to achieve through the sale 
of stock to employees is: Do they seek 
through such a process to make their 
employees more docile, less militant in 
fighting for higher wages, and less sus- 
ceptible to trade-union influences? Such 
a motive and such an objective would be 
most unworthy and undeserving of the 
support of public opinion. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes that wage payments should be 
entirely separate from profits or stocks 
owned. Wages should be adequate com- 
pensation for the mental and manual 
effort expended in production. 

The problem of getting workers inter- 
ested in the economies of production 
and in higher craftsmanship has to do 
with entirely different elements. The 
employer who seeks to get interest 
through stock ownership soon finds 
himself again confronted with the neces- 
sity of attacking this problem as a part 
of work relationships. Getting codpera- 
tion in the work of production, securing 
the interest and constructive suggestions 
of those who execute work orders are 
problems that have to be met and 
solved regardless of who may own 
the stocks. 

Thus the corporate form of industrial 
organization with stock ownership repre- 
sents an entirely different industrial situ- 
ation from the older form that identified 
management with gwnership. Under 
present-day conditions ownership does 
not necessarily mean a voice in control 
of industry; much less does it assure 
participation in deciding those matters 
which concern production procedure and 
work relationships. 

Real partnership in production comes 
through mutual understanding and co- 


production. It may exist irrespective of 
ownership. When employers enter into 
contractual relationships with manage- 
ment as a basis for work relationships 
and bargain together on an equal foot- 
ing, they create conditions that estab- 
lish standards of justice and provide for 
maintenance of rights. 

Organized effort and _ responsibility 
through the trade union gives workers 
status in industry; status is necessary 
to collective bargaining, which in turn 
makes possible development of con- 
structive relationships in the problems 
of work. Union—management codpera- 
tion is the road to interest in work, 
elimination of waste, a sharing of respon- 
sibility for improving production meth- 
ods and technique. The financial result 
of increased efficiency returned to work- 
ers in the form of higher wages is a just 
and real way for workers to share in the 
profits of industry. 





All- Expense 
Cruises. 


HAVANA 


“MEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy golf, 
tennis,racing, boating, bathing,dancing. 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endless 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 


25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD 
LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 











AS THEY SAW US: 


—Foch, Ludendorff 
and others write 
our war history 


Edited by George Sylvester Viereck 


Who won the war? Did the 
entry of the United States prove 
to be the deciding factor? The 
War Leaders here pass judgment 
on what we did—and how we 
did it. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN $3.50 
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Vanishing Bond 


Salesmen 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Any prediction relative to the secur- 
ities markets is hazardous, but cer- 
tainly the great majority of competent 
authorities believe that demand for 
bonds will continue to increase at a 
faster rate than will the supply. This 
means that the demand for agents of 
distribution will diminish still further, 
and profits will be sliced even thinner. 

In as much as the bond salesman has 
been such a familiar figure, it is interesting 
to speculate on the not too remote possibil- 
ity that he may disappear entirely. If the 
process of selling bonds continues to grow 
easier, it is difficult to see how he will be 
able to justify his existence twenty years 
from now. 

In England there are no bond salesmen 
except the few employed by American 
companies. The procedure of a London 
offering is about as follows. The house of 
issue hires a group—including perhaps 
banking firms, insurance companies, and 
individuals—as underwriters. This group 
guarantees to purchase, at a certain price, 
any bonds not taken by the public. The 
house of issue then sends out circulars 
and waits for orders. Brokers pass the 
arculars on through the mails, but there 
is no canvassing. If the issue is fully sub- 
scribed, well and good. If not, the under- 
writers take what is left, retain as much 
as they want for themselves, and sell the 
rest for what they will bring. Thus an 
open market is established immediately. It 
is not considered unusual or disgraceful if 
the issue is not fully subscribed. 

New York and the other American finan- 
cial centers may adopt this policy eventu- 
ally, but the point of view of the average 
buyers would prevent its being tried for 
some time. Here the house of issue is 
anxious to get as many bonds as possible 
placed where they will not come into the 
market again. No house likes to admit 
either that the issue has not been fully 
subscribed or that the open market price 
is below that at which it was issued. If, as 
frequently happens in London, the price 
of a new issue should promptly slide off a 
point or two, the investing public would 
view it with distrust. To prevent this, 
underwriters here maintain an artificial 
market if necessary, offering for a certain 
period to buy all the bonds offered at the 
issue price. In London the public, if it 
liked the issue at all, would welcome the 
chance to buy it at a bargain. 

The details of any new distribution 
scheme that may be adopted is not im- 
portant. Presumably it could not bring 
back to the bond distributors the income 
they have lost. Enthusiasm for common 
stocks may wane, and the volume of bond 
issues swell again, but the competitive 
buying of educated investors will keep net 
profits discouragingly small. The bonanza 
days for the bond salesman are gone. 


popularity of United States 
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Visit Europe now 


and sail OT1 American ships 


ompR for the coming 
season indicate the great 


courteous stewards who speak 
your own language; a famous 
cuisine; cozy, home-like, lux- 


Liners. The travel-wise have 
taken the hint: they’re going 
over in April and May, because 
it means more room on board; 
a wider choice of accommoda- 
tions; European hotels and resorts at 
their best; money saved on lower 
rates. Those who must vacation in 
summer are booking passage now, 
knowing why these ships are popular: 


urious staterooms; high 
American standards of com- 

fort throughout the ships. 
Your friends will know that 
you are travel-wise if you 
plan yourtrip at once on the Leviathan, 
world’s largest liner, or on one of the 
five delightful cabin ships, George 
Washington, America, Republic, Pres- 
ident Harding, ot President Roosevelt. 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














World’s Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 
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The old way. This machine 
for stranding cable was the best 
in the country, but— 














Western Electric engineers worked out a 
new way, stranding cable more quickly, 
more safely, more economically. 
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N equipment and methods the 
Western Electric telephone cable 
plant of 1927 set the pace. But that 
didn’t satisfy the company’s manu- 
facturing engineers. They put the 
plant in the test tube of critical 
judgment—and they came out with 
something even better. 
It meant revising processes, re- 
designing machines, rebuilding a 


uw wasnt 


good enougi 








factory which occupied sixteen huge 
structures. But it was worth it! 

Whether making cable or any of 
the 10,000 items of telephone ap- 
paratus, Western Electric seeks till it 
finds the better and more efficient 
and more economical way. As 
manufacturer for the Bell System 
this is its share in good telephone 
service. 


Western Eleciric 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE 


